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The  World’s  Greatest 
Retail  Market 


The  peak  of  humankind’s  trading  achievements  is  attained  in 
modern  department  stores — each  a  continuous  “world’s  fair”  in 
itself. 

In  volume  of  business  as  well  as  in  variety  and  range  of  business, 
Chicago  department  stores  lead  the  world.  Of  the  three  greatest 
department  stores  in  the  world,  according  to  recent  statistics,  the 
two  leaders  are  in  Chicago — the  third  is  in  Paris. 

Successful  department  stores  are  the  creations  of  the  double 
genius  for  advertising  and  merchandising — the  combination  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  success  in  this  held,  and  absolutely  irresistible 
when  it  is  brought  into  play. 


More  money  is  spent  for  department  store  advertising  than  for 
any  other  single  form  of  advertising — and  it  is  spent  by  the  world's 
greatest  advertising  experts,  because  bad  judgment  here  would  be 
as  disastrous  as  on  the  battleheld.  Department  store  advertising 
must  bring  results — and  bring  them  quickly. 

For  the  advertiser  in  a  new  held  there  is  no  safer  leadership  to 
follow  than  that  of  the  department  stores  in  that  held.  .And  in 
this  connection,  the  following  statistics,  supplied  by  the  Advertising 
Record  Co.,*  are  signiheant  of  the  advertising  situation  in  Chicago — 
the  home  of  the  world's  greatest  department  stores. 


TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  BY  CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT  STORES  IN  THE  SIX  DAILY 
AND  TWO  SU^AY  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS,  FOR  THE  NINE  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPT.  30.  1922 

The  Chicago  Daily  News .  4,336,359  lines 

The  American .  1,930,387  lines 

The  Daily  Tribune  1,618,088  lines 

The  Journal  .  1,244,269  lines 

The  Daily  Herald-Examiner  534,401  lines 

The  Post .  516,639  lines 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  . 

The  Sunday  Tribune . 

The  Sunday  Herald-Examiner . 


1,322,161  lines 
875,371  lines 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  PRINTED 
2,405,972  more  lines  than  the  next  evening  paper 
2,718,271  more  lines  than  the  next  morning  paper 
2,183,870  more  lines  than  both  the  morning  papers  combined 
2,138,827  more  lines  than  both  Sunday  papers  combined 


CONCLUSION: 


**ln  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do** 

In  Chicago  do  as  the  department  stores  do^  and  advertise,  first  of  all,  in 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  —  “First  in  Chicago’ 

*An  independent  audit  service  maintained  by  all  the  Chicago  newspapers. 
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A  Message  by 

Automobile 

^HE  BOSTON  AMERICAN  Merchandising  Department  recently  called 
upon  1,000  owners  of  automobiles  in  Greater  Boston  to  ascertain  what 
local  daily  newspapers  they  read.  The  car  owners  consisted  of  1,000  consec- 
uti\'e  registrants  on  the  official  files  of  the  Massachusetts  Automobile  Regis¬ 
tration  Department.  The  canvass  shows: 

First — Of  the  1,000  automobile  owners  457  are  regular 
readers  of  the  Boston  American;  the  total  of  a//  other  Boston 
daily  newspaper  readers  owning  automobiles  is  543.  In  other 
words,  the  American  is  read  by  MORE  THAN  45°/°  OF  ALL. 

Second — In  seven  of  the  twenty-five  cities  and  towns 
comprising  Greater  Boston  the  American  is  read  by  more 
automobile  owners  than  ALL  THE  OTHER  Boston  daily 
papers  combined.  In  many  of  the  other  eighteen  cities 
and  towns  the  American’s  percentage  is  almost  as  large. 

Third — It  was  found  that  of  ten  highest-grade  models 
forty  cars  are  owned  by  American  readers,  as  against  89 
by  others.  This  indicates  the  class  of  men  and  women 
who  read  the  American — shows  that  they  have  money  to 
spend  for  the  BEST  OF  OTHER  THINGS— sls  well 
.  as  cars. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  enter  into  further  correspondence  on  this  subject  or  have  one  of  our  representatives  call. 


XU  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON  8,  MASS. 

MR.  C.  I.  PUTNAM.  2  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
MR.  J.  F.  FITZPATRICK,  504  HE.\RST  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 
MR.  ARTHUR  BOOTH.  58  SUTTER  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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“As  Milwaukee  Buys-The  Nation  Buys 

Cover  These  Four  Big  Markets 
At  The  Cost  01"  One 

F)UR  large  retail  districts  serve  greater  Milwaukee’s  half-million  people. 

These  four  Milwaukee  markets  differ  from  one  another.  One  is  close  to 
a  large  factory  center  in  which  are  located  a  number  of  the  country’s  largest  in¬ 
dustries.  The  others  cater  to  the  more  wealthy  classes. 

One  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  Milwaukee  does  not  do  business  in 
the  downtown  business  section,  but  operates  stores  in  the  three  primary  shop¬ 
ping  centers. 

Milwaukee’s  1921  purchases  averaged  more  than  nine  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  every  business  day.  Wisconsin  purchases  for 
every  business  day  of  the  last  eight  months  averaged  over 
thirty-one  million  dollars. 

In  Milw^aukee  you  find  practically  four  cities  in  one.  Yet 
you  can  cover  Milwaukee  with  only  one  medium — at  only 
one  coverage  cost. 

The  Journal  goes  into  four  out  of  every  five  English-reading 
homes  in  Milwaukee  daily.  It  is  read  by  more  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin  people  than  any  other  publication  in  the 
world.  It  penetrates  to  every  corner  of  Wisconsin  and  Up¬ 
per  Michigan,  the  territory  served  by  Milwaukee  jobbers. 


Try  It  Out  In  Representative  Milwaukee 
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Home  Life  and  Stability — and  their  Value  to  You — 

in 


Philadelphia 


With  real  home  life — one-half  of  its  individual  dwellings  owned  by 
those  who  reside  in  them — wide-awake  industries  where  workers  can  earn 
a  good  wage — Philadelphia  offers  a  lasting  asset  to  the  manufacturer  who 
captures  its  trade. 

More  than  195,000  of  the  400,000  separate  dwellings  in  “the  city  of 
homes”  belong  to  the  families  which  occupy  them.  There  is  a  big  build¬ 
ing  program  under  way — more  homes  are  being  added. 

Ownership  of  homes  promotes  stability,  and  a  constant  market  that 
sellers  of  foodstuffs,  household  articles,  clothing  and  other  products  well 
may  strive  to  capture. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper 
“nearly  everybody”  reads — 


The  Bulletin 

The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  America. 

U.  S.  Post  Office  report  of  net  paid  daily  average 
circulation  for  six  months  ending  September  30,  1922 
— 485,145  copies  a  day. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Dan  A.  CarroU,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 

ISO  Naasan  Stmt.  28  East  Jackson  Blvd. 

LONDON 
M.  Bryans, 

125  PaU  Blall,  S.  W.  1. 


DETROIT  SAN  FRANaSCO 

C.  L.  Weaver,  Alien  Hofmann, 

Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 

117  Lafayette  Bird.  681  Market  Street. 

PARIS 

Ray  A.  Washburn 
5  me  Lamartine  (9) 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  SUCCEEDS  SCRIPPS-McRAE 

Robert  P.  Scripps  and  Roy  W.  Howard  in  Complete  Control  of  Twenty-Eve  Daily  Newspapers  and 
Allied  Enterprises — Glimpse  of  the  Genius  of  E.  W.  Scripps — An  Amazing  Success  Story. 

44 'THE  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers”  By  JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN  a  course  of  his  own  choosing  and  has 

-*•  is  the  new  name,  announced  this  ...  employed  unique  methods.  He  has  inter¬ 

week,  of  the  group  comprising  the  largest  that  E.  W.  Scripps  was  getting  his  affairs  the  enemy  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten-  spersed  periods  of  intense  activity  with 
number  of  daily  newspapers  under  single  in  shape  for  a  cruise  of  the  Seven  Seas.  tion.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  intro-  long  periods  of  retirenient,  in  which  for 
ownership  in  the  world.  The  new  organ-  He  is  now  cruising  in  Florida  waters  on  duced  the  United  Press  service  to  South  months  at  a  time  he  would  refuse  to  look 
ization  includes  the  newspapers  compris-  his  yacht  Kemah.  American  newspapers  and  opened  bureaus  either  at  his  papers  or  their  reports  and 

ing  the  Scripps-McRae  League,  the  new  But  in  the  announcement  that  Roy  W.  of  that  organization  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  statements.  During  one  of  these  periods 
Scripps-Howard  dailies,  as  well  as  the  Howard  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  and  Buenos  Aires.  On  November  7,  1918,  of  retirement,  extending  over  a  ten  years’ 
allied  interests  that  have  been  developed  firm  with  general  supervision  of  the  finan-  he  sent  the  now  famous  armistice  dis-  stretch,  the  only  influence  he  exercised 

and  incorporated  as  separate  units  during  cial  operations  and  management  is  re-  patch  from  Brest  that  occasioned  prema-  over  the  concern  was  ttiat  he  confined  his 

the  past  two  years.  The  change  involves  vealed  a  story  of  success  of  surpassing  ture  national  rejoicing — a  dispatch  that  direction  to  an  insistence  upon  the  ap- 

the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Robert  and  fascinating  interest  to  all  newspaper  has  been  more  widely  discussed  perhaps  plication  of  those  basic  principles  he  had 

P.  Scripps  for  that  of  his  father,  E.  W.  people.  _  than  any  press  dispatch  of  our  time.  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  young  ex- 

Scripps,  aixi  of  the  substitution  of  Roy  Howard,  a  native  of  Indianapolis,  And  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  ecutives  whom  lie  had  made  his  fellow 
W.  Howard  for  Col.  Milton  A.  McRae,  gained  his  first  newspaper  after  fifteen  years  of  close,  stockholders  and  business  partners — and 

Whilst  the  formal  announcement  of  the  experience  in  his  home  intelligent  application  and  they  may  best  lie  described  as  loyalty  to 

hard  work,  Howard  sees  public  interest — loyalty  to  labor,  but  not 

necessarily  union 


Scripps,  and  of  the  substitution  of  Roy  Howard,  a  native  of 
W.  Howard  for  Col.  Milton  A.  McRae,  gained  his  first  newspaper 
Whilst  the  formal  announcement  of  the  experience  in  his  home 
change  was  made  only  yesterday,  the  city  as  a  high  school  corre 
formality  comes  after 
a  two  and  a  half  year 
period  of  actuality,  in 
which  Robert  P. 

Scripps  and  Roy  W. 

Howard  have  been 
given  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  and  ca¬ 
pacity  under  the  close 
observation  of  E.  W. 

Scripps  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  of  Col.  McRae. 

It  was  in  the  early 
spring  of  1920  that  E. 

W.  Scripps  made  a 
sortie  from  a  period  of 
inactivity  which  had 
existed  for  more  than 
ten  years  to  assume  a 
general  oversight  and 
supervision  and  to  per¬ 
fect  a  reorganization  of 
the  allied  Scripps  en¬ 
terprises,  which  has 
^aced  his  son,  Robert 
P.  Scripps,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  in 
supreme  editorial  con¬ 
trol  of  all  the  news¬ 
paper  interests  of  the 
organization  and  made 
Roy  H.  Howard  busi¬ 
ness,  and  financial 
head  in  a  role  of 
dual  responsibility  with 
that  of  Robert  P. 

Scripps. 

Robert  P.  Scripps’ 
assumption  of  the 


ROY  W.  HOWARD 


(Bottom  faiMt)  Milton  A.  McRm 


labor. 

When  in  1912,  E. 
W.  Scripps  deliberately 
eliminated  himself 
from  all  visible  con¬ 
nection  with  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  his  concern 
(Col.  McRae  having 
retired  several  years 
before),  he  jokingly 
declared  that  he  wanted 
to  enjoy  the  experience 
of  seeing  what  would 
happen  to  his  concern 
after  he  had  “died.” 
It  was  only  the  serious 
illness  and  subsequent 
death  of  his  elder  son, 
James  fl.  Scripps.  that 
drew  him  out  of  this 
retirement  and  has 
caused  him  to  share 
with  his  newspaper 
properties  the  time  and 
atte:ition  which  for 
several  years  previously 
he  had  pleasurably  de- 
vo*ed  to  his  .studies  and 
writings  on  economic 
and  philosophical  sub¬ 
jects. 

From  the  outset  of 
his  career,  when  with 
$1().(KX)  of  borrowed 
capital  he  established 
the  Cleveland  Press,  E. 
W.  Scripps  has  had  as 
his  partners  and  fellow 
stockholders  the  execu- 


duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  father  spondent  of  the  Indianapolis  News.  He  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  news-  tives  and  leading  figures  in  his  various 
comes  at  the  conclusion  of  a  course  of  also  carried  a  newspaper  route  for  the  paper  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  enterprises.  Every  company  in  the 
training  which  from  the  time  of  his  boy-  News.  Recently  he  returned  to  the  city  world.  His  life  story  is  one  unparalleled  Scripps-Howard  organization  is  so 
hood  was  shaped  with  this  objective  in  of  his  early  experietKe  as  the  head  of  the  record  of  accomplishment,  such  as  fiction  formed  as  to  make  possible  the  owner- 
view.  Prior  to  the  fatal  illness  of  his  great  Scripps  interests  and  purchased  the  writers  vision  to  stimulate  and  inspirit  ship  by  the  men  in  control  of  the 
elder  brother,  the  late  James  G.  Scripps,  Indianapolis  Times  from  W.  D.  Boyce  and  inspire  the  ambitious.  It  is  a  true  active  management  of  the  largest  pos- 
Robert  P.  Scripps  had  been  active  in  the  for  a  sum  said  to  have  been  close  to  a  .story  of  .American  advancement  through  sible  amount  of  stock  compatible  wkh 
editorial  end  of  newspapers — some  within  half  million  dollars.  From  Indianapolis,  the  consistent  and  persistent  application  the  maintenance  of  the  centralization  of 
the  concern  and  some  without.  Included  Howard  originally  went  to  St.  Louis  of  ability  ami  capacity,  plus  hard  work,  final  authority  necessary  for  effective 
in  his  experience  was  a  term  as  reporter  where  he  worked  as  a  telegraph  editor.  For  Howard  is  a  partner  of  Scripps  in  management.  Taking  over  the  concern 
on  the  Humboldt  Times,  published  at  His  next  move  was  to  Cincinnati  where  more  than  name — he  is  a  partner  now  in  as  a  whole,  the  combine<l  Scripps-Howard 
Eureka,  Humboldt  County,  California,  he  entered  the  Scripps  ranks  about  fifteen  fact.  His  holdings  in  the  various  enter-  holdings  approximate  alxiut  45  per  cent, 
the  paper  on  which  both  Bret  Harte  and  years  ago  as  a  reporter  and  copy  reader  prises  have  not  been  made  known,  but  it  The  rest  of  the  stocks  are  either  held  by 
Mark  Twain  had  some  of  their  early  on  the  Cincinnati  Post.  From  Cincin-  can  be  safely  state<i  that  they  are  large,  men  active  in  the  various  individual  prop- 
newspaper  experience — Harte  as  a  writer  nati  he  came  to  New  York  and  partici-  Rut  l>ack  of  the  .story  of  Howard’s  rise  erties  or  by  invuBtment  comp.anies.  the 
and  Clemens  as  a  compositor.  It  has  paterl  in  the  organization  of  the  United  in  a  decade  and  a  half,  from  a  position  at  stock  of  which  is  held  by  employees  or 
Wen  no  secret  in  newspaper  circles  that  Press  Associations  in  1907,  of  which  he  the  bottom  to  one  at  the  top  of  this  rap-  former  employees. 

RoWrt  P.  Scripps  was  in  training  to  be  was  made  general  news  manager  in  1908  idly  expanding  newspaper  organization,  is  But  the  keynote  of  the  genius  of  E.  W. 
his  father’s  successor  and  the  announce-  and  president  in  1912.  His  work  in  the  an  even  more  interesting  storv.  It  is  a  Scripps  is  not  to  W  found  in  tW  fact 
ment  of  the  substitution  of  his  name  for  development  of  the  United  Press  first  story  of  the  genius  of  E.  \V.  Scripps,  that  his  system  of  partnership  has  pro- 
that  of  his  father  merely  confirms  an  im-  brought  him  national  and  then  interna-  whose  journalistic  building  has  Wen  char-  duced  several  men  whose  journalistic 

_ •  _  .  •  _ .  _ _ ^  _ X  a; _ I _ ! _  t.—  _ ^-4.  _  — :rA  _ _ a!a1-  a1 _ a_  _ t 


pression  and  verifies  a  report  current  this  tional  prominence 


acterized  by  an  almost  urKanny  gift  of  holdings  entitle  them  to  W  classed  as 


summer  which  RoWrt  P.  Scripps  spent  In  l9l6  his  interview  with  Lloyd  George  foresight.  In  the  more  than  forty  years  millionaires  and  several  score  of  others 

at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  while  E.  W.  Scripps  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  that  he  has  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  who  are  the  possessors  of  independent 

was  cruising  in  the  Sound  in  his  yacht —  Britain  urged  a  complete  “knock-out”  of  his  concern,  E.  W.  Scripps  has  pursued  fortunes,  it  is  rather  to  be  found  in  his 
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creation  of  a  financiering  and  manage¬ 
ment  system  which  is  self-perpetuating 
and  which  on  the  basis  of  past  perfQrm- 
aiices  would  seem  to  guarantee  to  the 
“organism”  of  the  Scripps-Howard  con¬ 
cern  a  longevity  far  in  excess  of  that 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  great  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  is  well  within  the  facts 
to  say  that  practically  the  sole  considera¬ 
tion  dominating  the  activities  of  E.  \V. 
Scripps  over  the  past  score  of  years,  in¬ 
sofar  as  they  have  applied  to  his  news¬ 
papers,  was  to  attract  and  open  avenues 
of  opportunities  within  his  own  organiza¬ 
tion  for  young  men  possessed  of  char¬ 
acter  and  executive  capacity  and  ability. 

No  stock  in  any  Scripps-Howard  or¬ 
ganization  can  be  bought  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  control  it, 
none  is  sold  outside  the  circle  of  men 
active  in  the  management.  While  edi¬ 
torial  independence  is  the  cornerstone  of 
every  Scripps  newspaper — an  independ¬ 
ence  which  not  infrequently  produces  ad¬ 
vertising  boycotts — the  financing  system 
and  “pay  as  you  go”  method  of  building 
properties  is  productive  of  a  financial  in¬ 
dependence  second  to  that  of  no  other 
organization  in  the  country. 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  are 
not  permitted  to  borrow  money  at  banks. 
No  one  of  them  is  allowed  to  incur  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  bonded  indebtedness. 
The  young  executives  who  come  into 
stockholdings,  generally  an  upstairs  and 
a  downstairs  man,  are  “grub-staked”  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  before  their  properties  be¬ 
come  profit  making  and  are  later  per¬ 
mitted  to  pay  for  stock  purchased  from 
dividends  earned.  A  certain  percentage 
of  the  management’s  stock  of  each  com¬ 
pany  is  held  under  “iron  clad”  buy-and- 
sell  agreements  so  that  as  changes  in 
executives  become  necessary,  the  outgoing 
incumlK-nt  of  an  office  takes  a  profit  on 
the  basis  of  an  increment  he  has  created 
during  the  term  of  his  management,  and 
the  new  manager  or  editor  is  permitted  to 
buy  in  and  lay  the  ground  vvork  for  his 
own  fortune  on  a  stockholding  or  “cer¬ 
tificate  of  interest”  plan,  measured  by  his 
ability  and  his  success  on  the  job. 

It  has  been  the  rule  of  the  organization 
to  fill  no  executive  iKJsitions  by  hiring 
outside  men.  As  openings  are  created 
at  the  top— and  the  rapid  expansion  of 


pajjer,  machinery  and  supplies,  with  W. 
W.  Thornton  in  general  charge,  and  Al¬ 
lied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  new  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  special  representative  agency, 
which,  in  addition  to  serving  the  Scripps- 
Howard  pape-rs,  functions  in  like  capacity 
for  other  newspapers  in  this  and  other 
lands,  with  W.  H.  Dodge  as  directing 
head. 

Two  investment  companies  have  been 
organized,  companies  with  widely  diversi- 
lic-d  holdings  in  various  individual  cor- 
jxjrations,  in  which  employes  who  are 
not  in  active  management  of  any  of  the 
individual  properties,  are  permitted  to  in¬ 
vest  their  savings  and  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  ixrmitted  to  purchase  stock  op 
the  installme.it  plan.  The  stock  of  both 
of  these  companies  having  been  oversub- 
scrilxxl,  a  third  proiiosition  is  now  in 
process  of  formation.  C.  F.  Mosher,  of 
Cincinnati,  is  the  treasurer  of  these  in¬ 
vestment  companies. 

At  the  present  time  the  Scripps-Howard 
institution  ( including  the  Scripps-McRae 
League  of  Newspapers)  has  a  total  of  25 
daily  newspapers,  not  counting  five  papers 
in  western  cities,  which  were  founded  by 
IC  W.  Scripps,  but  which  are  now  op¬ 
erating  as  a  group,  independent  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  papers,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  widow  of  the  late  James  G. 
Scripps,  These  papers  are  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Record,  Portland  (Ore.)  News, 
Ilallas  Dispatch,  Seattle  Star,  Spokane 
Press  and  Tacoma  Times. 

It  is  the  announced  intention  of  the 
new  firm  to  continue  its  program  of 
starting  newspapers  in  desirable  fields  and 
to  purchase  established  papers  when  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunities  offer  themselves. 
This  expansion  program  is  admittedly 
proceeding  definitely  under  predetermined 
lines,  the  nature  of  which  is  naturally 
not  announced. 

The  old  Scripps-McRae  organization 
confined  its  activities  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  E.  W.  Scripps  himself, 
twenty  years  ago,  showed  a  particular 
fondness  for  the  Pacific  Coast  section. 
The  new  organization,  however,  has  in¬ 
dicated  a  preference  for  the  larger  cities, 
apparently  without  regard  to  their  .geo¬ 
graphical  location.  Even  in  these  larger 
cities,  however,  the  tactics  which  have 
alwavs  characterized  the  old  concern 


BALTIMORE  TIMES  OUT 
AS  PENNY  TABLOID 


Four  Pages  of  Pictures  in  16-Page,  5- 
Column  Issue  of  Oct.  30 — 

H.  B.  Wolf,  Lawyer,  Re¬ 
ported  as  Backer 


Baltimi.re,  Oct.  30. — The  Times,  new 
evening  paper,  published  its  first  issue  to¬ 
day.  It  is  a  16-page  paper,  five  columns 
wide,  the  columns  14  inches  deep,  selling 
for  one  cent. 

The  first  and  the  last  pages  and  two 
inside  pages  are  devoted  to  photographs, 
those  on  the  first  page  devoted  to  inter¬ 
national  news  events  or  persons  figuring 
in  the  international  news,  and  those  on 
the  last  page  to  local  photographs.  On 
the  inside  are  illustrations  of  national  and 
international  events. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  paper  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  newsprint  is  used,  the 
photographs  are  fairly  well  printed. 

Local  news  is  scattered  with  national 
and  international  news  through  the  paper, 
the  chief  local  story  being  carried  on 
the  second  page  with  a  single  line 
streamer  of  heavy  type  above  the  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  first  page.  Two  pages  are 
devoted  to  six)rts  and,  with  photographs 
and  four-fifths  of  one  page  to  line-draw¬ 
ing  comics.  The  text  is  set  in  minion 
with  two-line  18-point  and  lO-point  heads. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  thus  far  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  local  news  in 
the  manner  in  which  a  paper  of  normal 
size  would  cover  it.  One  story  is  selected 
as  the  big  local  story  of  the  day  and 
several  columns  are  given  to  it. 

Little  advertising  appears  in  the  first 
issue. 

Editorials  are  set  two  columns  wide. 
The  paper  has  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of 
the  $15,000,000  loan  for  school  purposes 
which  is  to  be  voted  on  for  schools  this 
fall.  The  first  issue  was  printed  on  the  day 
on  which  Henry  B.  Wolf,  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  criminal  lawyer  in  the  city,  was 
put  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  justice  in  connection  with  the 
pursuit  of  murderers  of  William  B. 
,  ,  ■  ,  ,  1  •  j  u  ,  '  •  ••  ,  •  ,  ,•  f  I  Norris,  a  contractor  who  was  killed 

the  business  which  has  characterized  the  have  been  indicated  in  the  policy  of  the;  ,  /\ugust  18.  At  the  time  of  the  murder 
nf  vnnnp  Srrinns  and  How-  new- •’management.  This  may  be  briefly'  $7,000  was  taken  from  Mr.  Norris  and 
summed  up  as  an  ab.solute  disregard  for-  Frederick  W.  Kuethe,  an  employe  who 
the  policies  and  methods  of  competing  ^as  'with  him.  Four  of  the 
an  eflfort  to  establish  the  paper 


York,  and  Emanuel  Baum,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Baltimore  American. 
The  managing  editor  is  C.  M.  Clark  and 
the  city  editor,  J.  Percy  Trusell. 

The  Post,  which,  it  is  reported,  will 
also  be  a  tabloid  with  more  attention  de¬ 
voted  to  news  and  less  to  photographs, 
will  begin  publication  in  the  next  week 
or  two.  This  will  be  a  Scripps-McRae 
publication.  J.  C.  Flagg  will  be  business 
manager.  Harold  D.  Jacobs  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  side.  Martin 
Porter,  formerly  with  the  Baltimore 
American,  will  be  city  editor.  A  large 
part  of  the  local  staff  will  be  brought 
from  Washington,  it  is  said,  or  from 
Scripps-McRae  papers  in  other  cities. 


NEWS  PUT  IN  EQUA’nONS 


management  of  young  Scripps  and  How 
ard  over  the  past  two  years  has  created 
many  such  openings — positions  are  filled 
bv  iiromotions  from  within  the  ranks  of 
the  organizations.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  bid  with  other  newspapers  for  the 
services  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  stock 
opportunities  supplementing  fair  living 
wages  are  frankly  set  out  as  the  only 
counter  attraction  against  large  salaries 
in  other  concerns  which  offer  no  stock 
opportunities.  Little  attempt  is  made  to 
ix;rsuadc  men  to  accept  this  stock  con¬ 
sideration  against  higher  salary  bids  from 
opposition  papers  because  of  the  well- 
grounded  belief  that  only  men  with  a 
fu’idaniental  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
stockholding  are  best  fitted  for  the  posi¬ 
tions.  Young  men  with  potential  execu¬ 
tive  ability  have  been  given  more  frequent 
opportunities  during  the  past  two  years 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  this 
concern  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  extensions  have  been  made  and 
new  ventures  launched.  Over  this  period 
new  evening  papers  have  been  started  as 
follows : 

Birmingham  Post,  Norfolk  Post,  Fort 
Worth  Press,  Washington  (D.  C.)  News, 
Knoxville  News,  and  El  Paso  Post.  A 
seventh  new  venture  will  be  launched  as 
an  afternoon  tabloid  paper  in  Baltimore 
within  the  course  of  the  next  few  days, 
installation  of  the  plant  being  under  way 
and  editorial  and  business  organizations 
having  been  selected. 

Two  established  papers — the  Youngs¬ 
town  Telegram  and  the  Indianapolis 
Times — have  been  purcha.'ed,  remanned 
and  reorganized.  At  the  same  time,  there 
has  been  affected  the  reorganization  of 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
Inc.,  a  news  feature  and  mail  service, 
with  Earl  E.  Martin  as  editor  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  head ;  the  Newspaper  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  a  question  and  answer  and 
personal  service  bureau  at  Washington, 
with  Samuel  T.  Hughes  as  executive 
head;  the  Newspaper  Supply  Company, 
Inc,,  a  purchasing  department  for  print 


papers, 

iiiKjn  a  profitable  basis,  even  with  a  rela- 
tivtV  limited  circulation  with  the  small¬ 
est  possible  outlay  of  money  and  a  pa¬ 
tience  to  allow  the  element  of  time  to 
add  the  value — which  it  inevitably  does — 
when  there  is  no  attempt  to  force  growth 
or  buy  circulation  for  the  sake  of  big 
results. 

While  E.  W.  Scripps  had  always  main¬ 
tained  enough  of  the  voting  stock  to  con¬ 
trol,  the  Llnited  Press  has  always  been 
operated  entirely  independent  of  the 
Scripps  newspapers.  Its  executives  have 
never  been  connected  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  have  not  been  permitted  to  own 
stock  in  the  newspapers  and  have  always 
had  personal  and  financial  interests  which 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Scripps 
newspapers  or  Scripps  newspaper  stock¬ 
holders.  Scripps  newspapers,  it  is  said, 
pay  the  same  rates  and  are  subject  to  all 
the  rules  and  governing  conditions  that 
affect  non-Scripps  clients. 

The  Unite<l  Press  report,  which  has  al¬ 
ways  being  sold  on  a  non-exclusive  basis, 
is  equally  as  available  in  a  town  where 
it  is  being  published  by  a  Scripps  paper 
as  in  any  other  city.  The  Scripps-McRae 
Press  .Association,  which  was  organized 
in  1896  and  operated  until  1906.  was  a 
co-operative  concern  run  for  and  by  the 
Scripps-McRae  Newspapers ;  althou.gh 
available  for  any  other  newspaper  which 
cared  to  take  the  service,  it  was  never¬ 
theless  a  relatively  non-important  factor. 
Its  operations  did  convince  E.  W.  Sefipps. 
however,  that  no  single  publisher  could 
dominate  a  press  association  and  shape 
its  policies  in  the  interests  of  his  own 
papers  and  succeed. 

In  organizing  the  Lffiited  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations,  after  retaining  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  stock  to  insure  his  control.  E.  W. 
Scripps  allotted  all  the  remaining  stock 
to  the  men  active  in  the  management  of 
the  new  corporation.  He  made  just  two 


men  in¬ 
volved  in  the  crime  have  been  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment.  The  Times 
handled  the  trial  “big”  and  ran  an  edi¬ 
torial  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Wolf, 
whose  trial  was  going  on  as  this  was 
being  written.  On  the  following  day 
State’s  Attorney  Robert  F.  Leach,  Jr., 
who,  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  president  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  Baltimore,  is 
prosecuting  the  case,  was  attacked  for 
not  having  gone  after  certain  “blind 
pools”  which  collapsed  a  short  time  ago 
with  about  $5,000,(X)0  of  the  money  of 
Baltimoreans  invested  in  them  and  with 
assets  amounting  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
to  only  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

It  was  reported  before  the  paper  was 
published  that  Mr.  Wolf  was  interested 
in  a  newspaper  about  to  be  started  here. 

These  editorials  have  led  Baltimoreans 
to  think  that  perhaps  William  Randolph 
Hearst  is  not  financially  interested  in  the 
enterprise,  but  that  it  is  the  Wolf  paper. 

As  stated  in  Editor  and  Publisher, 
the  incorporators  were  Arthur  C.  Mon- 
tell.  Sr.,  members  of  whose  family  are 
well  known  in  Republican  politics  in 
Baltimore;  John  H.  Trowbridge  of  207 
West  7Hth  street.  New  York;  Charles  D. 
Coker,  of  533  West  112th  street.  New 


Chicago  Tribune  Editor  TelU  Students 
the  Factors  That  Count 

“The  Chemistry  of  News”  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  title  of  a  talk  before  the 
Indiana  convention  of  high  school  and 
college  editors  at  Franklin,  Ind.,  by 
George  C.  Bastian,  day  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  but  it  wasn’t  chemistry 
when  Mr.  Bastian  finished.  It  was  only 
the  arithmetic  of  the  chemistry  of  news. 
That  made  it  even  more  interesting. 
For  instance,  here  are  some  of  his  equa¬ 
tions  : 

One  ordinary  man  plus  one  ordinary 
life  equals  Zero. 

One  ordinary  man  plus  one  extraor¬ 
dinary  adventure  equals  News. 

One  ordinary  husband  plus  one  ordi¬ 
nary  wife  equals  Zero. 

(5ne  husband  times  three  wives  equals 
News. 

One  bank  cashier  plus  one  wife  plus 
three  children  ^uals  Zero. 

One  diorus  girl  plus  one  bank  president 
minus  $100,{XX)  equals  News. 

One  bank  cashier  minus  $100,000  equals 
News. 

One  man  plus  one  auto  plus  one  gun 
plus  one  quart  equals  News. 

One  man  plus  one  wife  plus  one  row 
plus  one  lawsuit  equals  News. 

One  man  plus  one  achievement  equals 
News. 

One  woman  plus  one  adventure  or 
achievement  equals  News. 

One  ordinary  man,  plus  one  ordinary 
life  of  79  years  equals  Zero. 

One  ordinary  man,  plus  one  ordinary 
life  of  100  years  equals  News. 

One  ordinary  fire  times  $73  loss  equals 
Zero. 

One  ordinary  fire,  times  $73  loss,  times 
one  rescued  canary  equals  News. 


COURT  ACTION  IN  BUFFALO 


News  Men  Must  Show  Cause  for  Re¬ 
fusing  to  Testify 

Marc  Rose,  managing  editor;  Willem 
F.  O’Connell,  city  editor ;  and  Frank 
Bloomer,  reporter  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  have  been  ordered  to  appear  in 
Supreme  Court  in  Buffalo  on  November 
6  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  ap¬ 
pear  before  Mayor  Frank  X.  Schwab,  of 
that  city,  for  questioning  regarding  vice 
stories  printed  in  the  News. 

It  is  expected  an  adjournment  will  be 
taken  when  the  case  is  called  for  hearing, 
as  it  is  set  for  the  day  before  Election 
Day.  Another  who  has  been  directed  to 
appear  at  the  same  time  is  Frederick  J. 
Robertson,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo  Police 
Monthly. 

The  News’  employes  were  not  allowed 
by  their  paper  to  testify  at  a  special  in¬ 
quiry  ordered  by  the  mayor  to  find  the 
source  of  vice  and  gambling  stories  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  News. 


stipulations,  and  beyond  these  two  has 
never  issued  an  order,  made  a  request,  or 
even  offered  a  suggestion  as  to  the  policy 
nr  the  management  of  the  United  Press. 
His  two  stipulations  were  that  the  news 
report  be  kept  unbiased  and  truthful  and 
independent  of  the  ideas  and  policies  of 
any  newspaper  or  group  of  papers,  and 
that  its  contracts  must  be  non-exclusive 
so  as  to  make  the  service  available  to  any 
bonafide  newspaper  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  con¬ 


sist  of  the  following  publications:  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post,  Sacramento  Star,  San 
Diego  Sun,  San  Francisco  News,  Denver 
Express,  Washington  (D.  C.)  News, 
Evansville  Press,  'Terre  Haute  Post,  Des 
Moines  News,  Indianapolis  Times.  Cov¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Post.  Akron  Press,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post.  Cleveland  Press,  Columbus 
Citizen,  Toledo  News-Bee,  Youngstown 
Telegram,  Oklahoma  News,  Memphis 
Press,  Knoxville  News.  Hou.ston  Press, 
Fort  Worth  Press.  El  Paso  Post,  Nor¬ 
folk  Post  and  the  Baltimore  Post. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  4,  1922 
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AN  AD  MAN  REALLY  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  LOVE 

John  Benson  Had  to  Be  a  Writer  to  Win  a  Wife — Took  Advice  of  a  Newspaper  Man  and  Now  Is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  and  Head  of  $1,500,000  Business 


'T'HERE  is  always  a  very  good  reason 
for  the  things  men  do. 

Take  the  case  of  John  Benson,  new 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
.Advertising  Agencies,  as  an  example.  A 
career  in  advertising  was  never  numbered 


By  BEN  MELLON 


ing  made  up  his  mind  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  he  would  “stay  put.”  His 
temperament  is  not  of  the  kind  with 
which  you  would  associate  snap  judg- 


among  his  youthful  ambitions,  but  to^y  nients,  which  merely  means  that  he  is  not 
he  heads  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  a 


organizations  of  advertising  men. 

It’s  a  long  plunge  from  those  two  com¬ 
modities  of  miracle  wealth — coal  and 
iron — but  it’s  also  an  old  story  that  love 
will  find  a  way.  And  in  the  case  of 
Benson,  it  chose  advertising  as  a  means 
to  an  end. 

Benson  was  born  in  Erie,  Pa.,  son  of  a 
manufacturer.  After  making  the  local 
schools,  he  studied  three  years  in  Copen- 
hagra,  but  graduated  from  no  college. 
Until  he  was  26  he  worked  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  tutored  in  the  Winter.  He  had 
been  born  and  reared  in  an  atmosphere 
of  business,  and  the  urge  of  finance  was 
too  strong  for  him  to  longer  resist. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  choose  coal  and  iron  ore 
as  a  business,  for  they  were  the  outstand¬ 
ing  commodities  of  wealth  in  that  de¬ 
cisive  period  of  his  life.  He  was  divid¬ 
ing  his  time  between  Pittsburgh,  Qeve- 
land  and  Chicago  in  his  early  thirties 
and  was  doing  rather  well. 

Then,  along  came  Cora  Handy. 

Miss  Handy  was  the  daughter  of  a 
newspaper  family.  Her  father,  Moses  P. 
Handy,  was  a  former  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Press,  later  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Record  and  a  World’s  Fair  Com¬ 
missioner.  Her  mother  had  established 
one  of  the  first  women’s  departments  on 
a  daily  newspaper,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
her  brother,  Will,  was  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

This  was  a  new  atmosphere  and  a  long 
stride  from  the  prosaic  business  of  coal, 
and  Benson  absorbed  the  throb  and  thrill 
that  are  part  of  the  game  played  for 
power  through  the  printed  word. 

Hence,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  there  should  grow  in 
Benson  the  ambition  to  write.  He  had 
always  been  a  keen  student  of  business, 
so  he  chose  that  as  his  subject.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  not  only  wrote  articles 
on  business  but  he  sold  them.  And  they 
must  have  been  good,  for  the  purchaser 
was  his  brother-in-law  to  be. 

The  future  Mrs.  Benson  could  not  see 
where  there  would  be  much  joy  in  being 
married  to  a  coal  and  iron  man,  who  was 
dividing  his  time  between  three  states. 
Benson,  himself,  was  suddenly  over¬ 
whelm^  with  the  desire  to  be  a  full- 
fledged  newspaper  man. 

He  sought  the  advice  of  William 
Handy ;  he  got  it,  to  the  point  and  em¬ 
phatically. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  quote 
the  former  Sunday  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
but  in  effect  he  said: 

“Stay  out  of  this  business,  but  if  you 
must  go  into  it.  don’t  go  into  this  end — 
become  an  advertising  man.” 

In  1906.  Benson,  then  33,  became  the 


This  was  clearly  indicated  by  two  out¬ 
standing  incidents  in  the  early  life  of  his 
agency  and  both  give  a  clear  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  man. 

The  business  was  struggling  along  on 
much  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  when  an  unexpected  im¬ 
portant  commission  came  to  it.  It  was 
from  the  General  Electric  Company  and 
included  the  placing  of  both  magazine 
and  farm  paper  business,  stipulating  a 
commission  of  12%  per  cent,  the  regular 


willing  to  turn  the  advertising  of  the 
Northwestern  over  to  this  small  firm, 
still  doing  under  $200,000,  but  there  was 
that  matter  of  commissions  to  be  settled, 
according  to  the  president,  but  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  Benson,  who  had  settled  that 
question  two  years  before  in  the  case  of 
the  G.  E. — and  so  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  for  all  time. 

The  Benson  agency  did  not  get  the 
account. 

With  a  man  whose  natural  bent  is  for 
standardization  and  established  rules  that 
must  be  obeyed.  Henson  has  done  the  ex¬ 
pected  thing  since  he  entered  the  adver¬ 
tising  business — taking  an  active  part  in 
furthering  co-operative  work  among 
agency  men.  He  was  secretary  of  the 


Photograph  taken  especially  for  Editok  &  Publishe* 

John  Benson  is  tho  kind  of  mwi  one  would  expect  to  sit  down  frequentljr  end  have  long 
heart-to-heart  talks  with  Johnson  before  making  up  Ua  mind  on  matter*  of  importance. 
When  he  decides  he  is  inclined  to  "stay  put." 

compensation  then  paid  by  that  company.  Western  Advertising  .Agents’  Association 

Here  was  a  big  national  account— the  at^fhe  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
thing  the  new  firm  needed  more  than  any-  " 
thing  else  in  the  world  in  the  struggling 
days  of  1910— and  the  natural  stepping- 
stone  to  prosperity.  John  Benson  would 
probably  deny  it,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  he  then  held  one  of  those 
important  heart-to-heart  talks  with  John 
Benson  and  reached  a  final  decision. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  very  important 
commission  was  returned  to  the  General 
Electric  Company  the  following  day  with 
a  positive  but  polite  letter,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  agency  of  Benson 
handled  business  on  a  15  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  only. 


Finance — not  profit  and  loss  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  profit — but  finance  in  the  larger 
sense  that  spells  comfort  for  the  greatest 
number  is  Benson’s  business  master. 
Books  on  finance  and  economics  crowd 
his  library. 

Benson  will  probably  laugh  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  scorn.  Nevertheless,  we  could 
not  help  but  feel  during  our  conversations 
with  him  that  mere  gain  was  not  his 
primary  interest. 

The  theory  upon  which  his  agency  is 
org^ized  and  is  operated,  as  well  as  his 
habits  of  life,  are  sufficient  proof  that 
Benson  thinks  in  the  broader  terms  of  a 
community  interest  than  in  the  narrow 
terms  of  profit  to  the  individual — not,  for 
a  minute,  however,  abridging  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  right  to  a  fair  profit  for  his 
labor. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Benson 
agency  dealt  largely  with  the  newspapers 
and  siKcialized  in  electric,  automobile  and 
financial  business.  Gradually  it  broad¬ 
ened  into  a  general  agency.  The  accounts 
of  the  firm  do  not  excei^  two  for  each 
of  the  five  present  members. 

Mr.  Benson  conceives  $1,500,000  to  be 
the  outside  limit  of  the  firm’s  annual 
business  possibilities  on  the  present  per¬ 
sonal  service  basis. 

The  habits  of  Benson,  the  man,  may 
give  a  better  idea  of  Benson,  president  of 
the  “4  A’s”  than  a  hundred  statements 
by  himself.  Upon  arising  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  takes  a  spin  of  from  five  to  seven 
miles — as  hard  as  he  can  ride — before 
breakfast  every  morning.  After  break¬ 
fast  he  retires  to  his  home  study,  where 
with  a  typewriter,  fountain  pen  and  dic¬ 
tionary  he  works  on  copy,  layouts  and 
campaigns.  At  noon  he  reaches  his  office 
and  makes  no  engagements  before  that 
hour.  He  makes  no  effort  to  do  any  con¬ 
centrated  work  in  the  afternoon.  When 
things  are  not  going  right  during  his 
morning  working  hours  he  does  not  fuss, 
but  instead  goes  out  and  works  among 
the  trees  in  the  three-acre  timber  tract 
that  is  the  backg^round  of  his  home. 

It  sounds  like  an  ideal  life.  You  may 
even  be  led  to  remark,  “Oh,  that’s  very 
well — he’s  the  boss.”  That  is  true,  but 
the  strange  thing  is  that  he  urges  all  the 
other  executives  in  his  own  firm  to  fol¬ 
low  his  example. 

“A  declining  commodity  market  is  a 
good  thing  for  advertising  because  ad- 


*  continued  as  secretary  vertising’s  greatest  function  is  the  speed 
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Saston  Easton  died,  and  in  1910  the  ‘I?®,  business  at  the  stated  terms.  Pos- 
firm  became  Benson.  Campbell  &  Slaten.  ^ib  y  jas  that  stroke^  of  impetuous 
R.  J.  Campbell  withdrew  in  1915  and  was  5  ^  business  on  a 
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-  -  —  they  were  looked  upon — as  a  general  rule 


of  the  Western  Council  for  two  years 
and  vice-chairman  one  year.  Last  year 
he  served  as  chairman.  Since  1920  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  “4  A’s.”  and  with  C.  R.  Erwin 
and  Harry  Smith  he  is  a  member  of  the 
important  finance  committee. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  work  of  the  finance 
edmmittee  of  the  “4  A’s”  deals  with  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  individual 
members  and  not  so  much  with  the  great¬ 
er  organization.  The  first  purpose  of 
the  finance  committee  is  to  improve  the 
credit  of  the  members  and  standardize 


ing  of  the  interval  between  production 
and  consumption,”  said  Mr.  Benson  in 
discussing  the  present  and  immediate  fu¬ 
ture.  “Today  we  have  a  prosperity  that 
has  been  stimulated  by  building  at  too 
high  a  cost.  We  will  have  no  settled 
prosperity  until  the  producer  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  producer  of  the  finished 
product  get  closer  together,  and  labor  is 
more  fully  liquidated.  The  prosperity  of 
tomorrow  must  be  built  upon  a  more 
solid  foundation.  We  must  find  an  out¬ 
let  for  our  products  abroad  if  American 
manufacturing  capacity  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  that  is  going  to  depend  on 


agencies  financially,  a  far-cry  from  the  our  tariff  policy,  a  merchant  marine  to 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  advertis-  carry  our  goods  and  stabilization  of  con¬ 
ing  world  ten  years  ago.  ditions  abroad. 

How  well  this  committee  has  succeeded  “There  may  be  fewer  advertising  ac- 
to  date  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  counts  during  the  readjustment  of  the 
the  recent  depression,  and  regardless  of  coming  year,  but  there  will  be  a  greater 


servers  he  might  appear  cold.  They, 
however,  have  never  followed  the  wind¬ 
ing  wooded  road  that  ends  at  a  shrub¬ 
bery  hidden  home  in  a  great  timber  plot 
where  the  songs  of  the  trees  and  the 
laughter  of  children  are  mingled. 

John  Benson  is  the  kind  of  a  man  you 
would  expect  to  sit  down  frequently  and 
have  long  heart-to-heart  talks  with  John 
Benson  before  making  up  his  mind  on 
matters  of  importance.  Then,  once  hav- 


— as  slickers  of  whom  it  was  well  to  be¬ 
ware.  Nothing  better  illustrates  it  than 
a  letter  of  introduction  Benson — Benson 
of  business — carried  from  a  banker  friend 
to  the  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Railroad,  one  paragraph  of  which  read: 

“Mr.  Benson  is  in  the  advertising 
business,  but  is  not  an  advertising 
man.” 

The  president  was  impressed  and  was 


the  hazards  of  the  advertising  business, 
only  one  member  failed  to  meet  its  ob¬ 
ligations,  and  this  was  because  of  foreign 
complications.  The  affairs  of  this  agency 
were  taken  over  by  the  “4  A’s”  and  have 
since  paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  Under 
the  standardization  work  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  the  quick  assets  of  the  membership 
as  a  whole  have  been  brought  to  an  av¬ 
erage  ratio  of  3  to  1  against  quick  lia- 


volume  of  advertising,”  continued  Mr. 
Benson,  “for  it  is  going  to  be  a  business 
battle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
the  big  weapon  will  be  advertising  space.” 

W’hen  Benson  speaks  of  labor  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  knows  what  it  is 
to  labor,  for  he  dug  coal  and  worked  on 
the  docks  before  he  divided  his  time  be¬ 
tween  three  states  in  the  interest  of  a 
branch  of  that  industry,  but  he  doesn’t 


bilities.  By  the  very  nature  of  its  work  dodge  facts.  Neither  does  he  lack  vision, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  confidential  finan-  for  he,  as  president  of  the  .American  As- 
cial  information  in  its  keeping  the  finance  sociation  of  Advertising  .Agencies,  is  look- 
committee  continues  from  year  to  year  ing  beyond  the  turmoil  of  uncertainty 
without  change.  {Continued  on  page  40) 
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AGREEMENT  TO  USE  NATIONAL  RADIO 
URGED  ON  PACIFIC  NATIONS 


Japanese  Delegate  Declares  Practical  Arrangements  Cannot  Be 
Made  Otherwise — McClatchy  Suggests  Experimental 
Work  Before  Final  Agreement 


By  HOWARD  CASE 

(By  Radio  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 


TIONOLULU,  Oct.  30. — A  resolution 
introduced  by  Baron  Yashi  Togo,  a 
member  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers 
at  the  Communications  session  of  the  Pan 
Pacific  Conference  Friday,  urges  imme¬ 
diate  steps  toward  obtaining  co-operation 
among  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  in  the 
use  of  their  authority  and  facilities  to 
establish  adequate  radio  communication 
with  each  other  for  commercial  and  news 
purposes.  His  motion  read: 

“Resolved,  That  the  several  govern¬ 
ments  represented  at  this  conference  on 
the  Pacific  be  asked  to  use  their  radio 
facilities  in  co-operation  for  interchange 
of  messages  communicating  commercial 
service  at  commercial  rates  when  pri¬ 
vately-operated  stations  enjoying  fran¬ 
chises  are  not  in  position  to  do  so,  and 
giving  prompt  and  low  rate  news  service 
when  such  private  stations  are  not  pre- 
I)ared  or  are  not  willing  to  accord  the 
requisite  facilities  and  low  rates  there¬ 
for.” 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  resolution  that 
present  fapilities  for  trans-Pacific  com¬ 
munication  both  for  commercial  and 
news  purposes  are  entirely  inadequate 
and  that  “immediate  and  great  improve¬ 
ments  therein  must  be  had  if  the  nations 
on  the  Pacific  are  to  acquire  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  that  confidence  in  each  other 
without  which  there  can  not  be  perma¬ 
nent  peace  or  growth  or  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  commercial  relations.’’ 

This  resolution  further  says  that  such 
knowledge  of  each  other  can  come  only 
through  a  daily  information  service  con¬ 
sisting  in  large  part  of  adecjuate  and 
accurate  news  reports,  which,  to  enjoy 
the  fullest  confidence  should  be  gathered 
by  independent  agencies,  should  be  self- 
supporting  and  free  from  Government 
control  or  censorship  and  that  reports 
of  this  character  cannot  be  established 
or  maintained  in  the  absence  of  a  low- 
word  press-rate  for  transmission  and 
that  it  would  lose  much  of  its  value  by 
delay.  “Intercommunication  by  radio 
for  commercial  and  news  purposes  can 
be  established  now  among  the  nations  of 
the  Pacific  if  those  nations  will  co¬ 
operate  in  using  existing  facilities  for 
their  mutual  benefit,”  the  resolution  con¬ 
cludes. 

Discussions  at  the  communications 
conference  centered  almost  wholly  upon 
cheaper,  more  efficient  and  more  wide¬ 
spread  telegraphic  communications  on  the 
Pacific  as  a  direct  promoter  of  not  only 
news  and  commercial  traffic  but  of  the 
very  peace  of  the  world  itself.  Led  by 
inspiring  addresses  packed  with  facts  and 
figures  and  teeming  with  interest,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  went  immediately  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem — the  necessity  of  agree¬ 
ments  between  Pacific  governments  to  use 
on  a  mutual  basis  facilities  already  avail¬ 
able. 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  J.  Ziegemeier, 
director  of  naval  communications,  sent 
here  from  Washington  especially  for  the 
conference,  led  the  program  with  an  illu¬ 
minating  address  on  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Navy  in  communication, 
transportation  and  commerce.  W'ith  the 
preface  that  his  statements  could  not  be 
held  as  binding  the  Navy  Department,  he 
nevertheless  pledged  the  co-operation  of 
his  bureau  and  the  sympathy  of  Navy 
officials  toward  the  friendly  working  out 
of  the  communications  problems  on  the 
Pacific. 

V.  S.  McClatchy,  publisher  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  also  presented  a 
forceful  and  interesting  report  on  the 
need  of  broader  communication  facili¬ 
ties,  cheaper  word  rate  and  co-operation 
between  Pacific  nations. 

Japan’s  deep  interest  in  communications 
was  evidenc^  when  Baron  Togo  pre¬ 
sented  a  carefully  prepared  paper  at  the 


conclusion  of  which  he  submitted  resolu¬ 
tions  which  were  referred  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions  committee  and  were  brought  up  for 
later  discussion. 

Following  Baron  Togo’s  paper,  the 
chairman  called  on  various  delegates  to 
give  their  views  on  the  subject.  All  said 
that  their  countries  are  interested  in  bet- 


fornia  will  have  constructed  its  great  sta¬ 
tion  at  Shanghai  for  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  California ;  that  Japan  can  now 
use  her  stations  in  co-operation  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Station  at  Honolulu  for 
news  intercourse  with  Uncle  Sam  without 
violating  her  exclusive  contract  with  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  as  to  com¬ 
mercial  messages  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  ;  that  in  this  way,  news  rates  with 
China  and  Japan  could  be  reduced  at 
once  from  32  to  27  cents  per  word,  re¬ 
spectively,  to  a  maximum  of  nine  cents; 
that  Australia  can  reach  Honolulu  now 
by  cable  to  Suva  and  wireless  through 
Tutuila,  and  later  by  wireless  direct 
through  her  proposed  great  station;  that 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  French  Indo- 
China  have  already  contracts  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy  for  radio  communication  for 
commercial  messages  with  the  United 
States  through  Manila,  and  that  the  Navy 
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SAFETY  OF  NATIONS  DEPENDS  UPON 
INFORMED  PUBLIC  OPINION 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW 

Editor  and  General  Manager  of  the  International  News  Service 
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action  at  Honolulu  is  another  inspiring  evidence  of  the  spread  of 
the  scientific  political  fact  that  the  progress  of  people  and  the  safety 
of  nations  depend  upon  INFORMED  public  opinion.  It  is  thrilling  to 
witness  action  to  promote  the  long  neglected  subject  of  international  com¬ 
munications  and  interesting  indeed  that  Japan,  a  nation  which  we  do  not 
ordinarily  regard  as  highly  developed  journalistically,  should  have  such  a 
clear  insight  into  the  need  of  free  flowing  news  intercourse  among  nations. 
Some  members  of  our  own  Congress  might,  as  a  public  duty,  take  their 
eyes  off  special  interests  long  enough  to  look  this  great  matter  in  the  face 
— making  the  news  of  the  world  easily  accessible  to  the  people  of  the 
world. 

I  have  the  notion  that  the  movement  which  has  been  started  in  America 
looking  to  adequate  international  news  communications  will  be  one  of  the 
trophies  of  the  world  war  victory.  We  now  surely  know  that  it  was  an 
uninformed  people  in  Europe  who  blindly  stumbled  into  the  frightful 
inferno  of  1914.  The  causes  of  the  war  were  so  shadowy,  so  stupid  in 
retrospect,  that  we  are  morally  sure  that  no  great  mass  of  informed  people 
would  ever  have  permitted  the  conflict  to  start. 

The  Press  Congress  of  the  World  is  doing  a  work  of  high  order,  far 
better  than  any  of  the  secret  conferences  of  diplomats.  When  world  news 
is  flowing  around  the  world  as  it  flows  across  our  Continent,  the  perils 
of  international  war  and  of  injustice  will  be  minimized,  perhaps  to  the 
vanishing  point. 


ter  communications  and  had  no  criticism 
of  plans  previously  presented. 

Delegate  Ishikawa  of  Japan  suggested 
some  sort  of  mutual  agreement  among 
cable  and  radio  companies  whereby  in 
cases  of  breakdown  of  facilities  of  one, 
messages  may  be  instantly  transferred  to 
another  system  instead  of  being  held  for 
sender.  Mr.  McClatchy  suggested  that 
preliminary  experimental  work  be  pro¬ 
moted  between  the  established  Govern¬ 
ment  radio  stations  in  the  United  States, 
South  America.  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  the  adoption  of 
working  plans  for  inter-communication 
ba.sed  on  the  results  of  such  experiments. 

There  are  two  cables  across  the  Pacific 
— one  from  San  Francisco  to  Shanghai 
via  Hawaii,  Guam  and  Manila  (Cavite)  ; 
the  other  from  Vancouver  to  Hong  Kong 
via  Australia,  both  controlled  by  British 
interests.  One  carries  news  from  Canada 
to  Australia  for  five  cents  per  word;  the 
other,  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  for 
twenty-seven  cents  per  word,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  declared. 

The  British  Government  encourages 
news  interchange  with  its  dominions  by 
forcing  the  cable  companies  to  give  a 
low  rate  for  the  service;  for  instance, 
7^  pence  from  London  to  Melbourne. 
The  United  States  has  sought  to  secure 
siinilar  results  by  using  its  Navy  radio 
for  transmitting  news  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Manila  for  six  cents  per  word ; 
between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  for 
three  cents. 

The  report  declared  that  radio,  rather 
than  cable,  must  he  looked  to  for  the 
immediate  future  for  increased  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  on  the  Pacific. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  request  from 
China  would  secure  the  use  of  the  U.  S. 
Radio  Station  at  Peking  for  news  inter¬ 
change  with  the  United  States  through 
relay  at  Manila,  pending  the  time  when 
the  Federal  Telegraph  Company  of  Cali- 


Department  will  co-operate  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  low  news  rate  with  these  countries ; 
that  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  news 
interchange  on  the  part  of  the  Pacific 
nations,  and  the  proper  effort  by  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  could  secure  such  ct)- 
operation  as  would  establish  the  low 
rates  necessary  fqr  maintenance  of  ade¬ 
quate  news  reports  covering  all  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific. 

PREPARE  FOR  CABLE  PARLEY 


Washington  Will  Send  Representative* 
to  Pari*  Session  in  Spring 

Preparations  were  started  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  past  week  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  an  international  communica¬ 
tions  conference  to  be  held  in  Paris  next 
Spring.  At  that  time  the  question  of 
former  German  owned  cables  may  be 
taken  up.  The  intention,  it  was  indicated, 
is  to  include  on  the  program  the  revision 
of  the  convention  of  1884  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  submarine  cables  and  the 
adoption  of  a  convention  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  such  cables  in  time  of  war,  the 
adoption  of  international  regulations  for 
visual  and  sound  signaling  and  the 
adoption  of  a  general  agreement  with 
reference  to  cable  and  radio  monopolies, 
to  make  available  for  common  use  geo¬ 
graphical  points  which  are  especially  de¬ 
sirable  for  cable  and  radio  stations. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  final  de¬ 
termination  may  be  reached  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  allocating  the  former  German 
cables  before  the  Paris  conference.  The 
subject,  which  has  been  discussed  inter¬ 
mittently  since  1919  and  .specially  at  the 
Washington  communications  conference 
of  1920.  it  was  said,  has  again  been  taken 
up  by  a  committee  representing  the  State 
Department  and  the  Embassies  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan. 


Outside  publishers  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books,  printers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  can  no  longer  ship  in  or  mail  into 
Canada  any  printed  matter  for  use  by 
their  dealers,  for  distribution  over  the 
counter  or  to  be  sent  through  the  mails, 
unless  it  bears  the  imprint  “Made  in 
the  United  States”  or  other  country  of 
origin,  according  to  new  Canadian  cus¬ 
toms  regulation,  effective  November  1, 
1922. 

The  new  regulations  apply  to  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  all  other  publications 
and  printed  matter  generally.  According 
to  an  interpretation  given  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Customs  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  of  the  clauses  defining  ways  in 
which  origin  can  be  indicated,  the  usual 
publisher’s  statement  in  newspapers  will 
be  regarded  as  sufficient,  provided  the 
address  given  includes  state  and  country. 

The  effect  on  trade  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  shipped  into  Canada  is  definitely 
explained  in  the  following  interpretation 
of  the  new  law  given  the  National  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  Inc.,  by  R.  R.  Far¬ 
rar,  Canadian  Commissioner  of  customs 
and  excise: 

“The  name  of  the  printer  or  publisher  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  name  of  the  country,  or  a 
place  in  a  state  of  a  country,  where  the  maga¬ 
zine  or  periodical  has  been  printed  or  published 
will  be  accepted  as  sufficient  indication  of  tbe 
country  ff  origin,  but  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  in  cases  where  the  name  and 
address  of  the  printer  or  publisher  is  ppven  as 
the  imlication  of  the  country  of  origin,  such 
address  must  include  either  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin  or  a  state  in  that  country. 

“W'ith  regard  to  the  position  in  which  the 
required  indication  should  appear  on  imported 
books  or  magazines,  it  will  be  satisfactory  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  reflations  if  the  indication 
is  placed  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  front 
or  back  c<  ver  or  on  the  title  page.  It  will 
also  be  satisfactory  if  the  required  indication 
is  placed  upon  any  one  of  the  first  four  pages 
rf  a  magazine. 

“Wrappers  used  in  the  ordinary  course  as 
covering  frr  printed  matter  forwarded  through 
the  mails  are  not  ie<iuircd  to  be  marked,  and 
the  enclosure  of  such  printed  matter  therein 
would  not  be  construed  as  covering  or  iJwcur- 
ing  the  marking  on  the  printed  matter.” 

Frederic  Hume,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Publishers’  Association, 
calls  the  particular  attention  of  publish¬ 
ers  to  the  requirement  stated  in  the  first 
paragraph,  namely,  that  the  address  of 
the  publisher  “must  include  either  the 
name  of  the  country  of  origin  or  a  state 
in  that  country.  In  other  words,  ‘New 
York’  or  ‘Chicago’  without  the  name  of 
the  state  following  would  not  comply 
with  the  regulations,”  says  Mr.  Hume. 

The  effect  of  the  new  laws  on  adver¬ 
tisers  and  printers  and  some  suggestions 
for  complying  with  them  are  given  in  a 
report  just  made  by  Homer  J.  Buckley, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  A.  C.  W.  national  advertising 
commission,  as  follows : 

“New  Canadian  Customs  regulations  provide 
that,  after  November  I,  1922,  all  lithographed 
and  printed  matter  entering  Canada  must  bear, 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  as  nearly  indelible 
as  possible  an  impr.nt,  showing  the  country  of 
origin.  Copies  of  the  Act  m^  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  Department  of  Customs  and  Ex¬ 
cise,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

“In  many  cases  this  will  make  it  advisable  to 
have  Canadian  advertising  produced  in  Canada 
to  avoid  any  possible  prejudice.  A  great  deal 
of  trouble  on  the  part  of  American  advertisers, 
who  are  doing  business  in  Canada  will  be 
saved  by  every  department  of  advertising  famil¬ 
iarizing  themselves  with  this  new  regulation. 

“This  means  that  no  matter  whether  you  have 
a  branch  in  Canada  manufacturing  your  goods, 
and  you  have  the  labels  and  cartons  printed  in 
the  United  States  and  sent  over  to  Canada, 
you  will  be  required  to  print  on  the  label  or 
carton,  ‘Made  in  the  United  States’ — while  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  contents  may  be  made  in 
Canada.  Even  the  mother  country — England — 
cannot  send  any  printed  matter  in  there  unless 
it  is  imprinted  showing  the  country  of  origin.” 


Suit  Against  Post  Settled 

The  suit  of  Sidney  T.  Haughn,  Stei- 
ling.  Mass.,  against  the  Boston  Post  for 
$5,000,  claiming  libel  on  the  ground  of  a 
story  of  Probate  Court  proceedings  inci¬ 
dental  to  Mrs.  Haughn’s  application  for 
separate  support,  has  been  settled. 


“HuiuirMi  Million  Dollar  Kkla”  they  call  thorn,  hut  the  yooncatera  wa  happy  at  Atlantic 
City  with  two  Ian-cant  paila  and  ahovela.  Edward  B.  McLm,  Jr.  (left),  and  John  R. 
(right),  aran’t  arorriad  hecauae  their  father  owna  the  Waahfngton  Poet  and  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  a  lot  of  other  proaparoua  vanturea. 


Thirteen  ia  the  lucky  number  of  Hayden  Talhot,  American  joumaliat  (left)  he  told  London 
reportcra  who  interviewed  him  after  hie  recent  marriage  to  Mr*.  Esther  Roof- Mackenzie. 


Contracta  by  Americana  with  the  Soviet  Government  of  Rueaia  are  at  leewt  big  new» 
and  are  covered  aa  such.  The  signers  and  the  men  who  told  the  world  of  their  recent  pact 
are  (below,  left  to  right):  George  Seldes,  Chicago  Tribune;  James  Howe,  Associated  Presa; 
Maaon  Day  of  the  Bamadall  Company,  which  signed  with  the  Red  Girvemment;  Sachar 
Michilov,  Associated  Press;  John  Graudenz,  United  Press;  Philip  Cgadbum,  Day’s  associ¬ 
ate;  and  Oscar  Cesare,  New  York  Times  cartoonist. 


We  didn't  know  that  “Chiy-ing”  meant  "Eva” 
until  we  had  it  on  the  word  of  Miss  Eva 
Chang  (below)  who  ia  now  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  Upon  her  graduation,  she  will  be 
the  first  trained  Chinese  wonuui  journalist. 


international  Photo 

Whan  William  R.  Hearst  (right)  visited  his  Detroit  Times  last  week,  he  found  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  welcome  from  Mayor  James  Couzens  (left),  who  is  carrying  out  a  policy  which  meets 
special  favor  with  Mr.  Hearst’s  newspapers — municipal  ownership  of  street  railways. 


Long  skirts  for  French  ladies  and  relief  drives  for  French  orphans  are  not  necessary  for 
either's  well-being,  Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher  ol  the  Birmingham  News  (b^ow,  left), 
t<dd  Alabama  radio  fans  when  he  returned  from  his  recent  journey  through  Europe. 


International  Photo 
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LONDON  HERALD’S  RED  TINGE 
AS  NEWS  IS  PUT  FIRST 


FADES 


British  Labor  Wouldn’t  Support  Daily  Which  Played  Soviet 
Affairs  as  Features  and  Neglected  News,  Nor  Would 
Advertisers  Use  Its  Columns. 


By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

(London  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher) 


London,  Oct.  18. 

A  FTER  nearly  proving  that  a  daily 
newspaper  issued  in  the  interests 
of  Labor  cannot  be  made  either  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  newsgiving  success,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Herald  is  making  a  fresh  start 
under  changed  conditions,  and  the  new 
order  of  things  is  being  watched  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest  by  several 
classes  of  readers — politicians,  Laborites, 
and  journalists  particularly — to  see 
whether  the  practised  art  of  a  real  jour¬ 
nalist  as  conductor  can  transform  it  into 
a  genuine  newspaper  without  robbing  it 
of  its  ostensible  value  to  the  cause  of 
Labor. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  but  it  is  a  fact,  upon  which 
not  only  journalists  as  critics  but  the 
general  public  as  newspaper  readers  have 
been  in  complete  agreement,  that  the 
Daily  Herald  overdid  its  labor-news  side 
and  was  far  too  concerned  with  putting 
the  world  to  rights,  to  the  exclusion  of 
such  news  and  similar  features  as  made 
readers.  It  was  a  fighter  for  the  Labor 
cause  first,  second,  third,  and  last,  and 
general  news  entered  its  columns  as  a 
sort  of  afterthought. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  approached  the 
extremist  in  its  views,  and  if  it  did  not 
actually  advocate  extremist  action  and 
bloody  revolution  in  so  many  words, 
there  were  so  many  references  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  countries  where  such  meth¬ 
ods  were  among  labor’s  favored  weapons 
that  the  moderate-viewed  man  was  nau¬ 
seated  by  the  association  of  ideas.  And 
because  of  this  element  of  extremist 
character,  and  its  heavy  domination  of 
the  paper,  it  was  unquestionably  regard¬ 
ed  suspiciously  by  many  who  would  have 
valued  and  probably  supported  less  vio¬ 
lently  expressed  sentiments. 

The  important  question  of  advertise¬ 
ment  revenue  was  another  factor  in  its 
original  lack  of  success — for  whether  a 
publisher  cares  to  admit  it  or  not,  a 
newspaper  cannot  live  by  readers  alone. 
Here  in  the  Daily  Herald  as  it  was,  ex¬ 
isted  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
contradictory,  incompatible  and  incon¬ 
gruous  conditions.  For  example,  the 
tendency  of  the  paper’s  influence  was  in 
the  direction  of  sowing  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  affairs  in  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  included  in  the  term  “Labor.” 
It  advocated  State  ownership  or  control 
of  industries,  and  the  co-operative  store 
principle  was  prominent  among  its  proj¬ 
ects.  But  in  all  these  things  it  fell  foul 
■of  the  advertiser — the  manufacturer  who 
was  the  greatest  employer  of  labor,  the 
industries  that  had  been  developed  by 
private  enterprise,  the  very  stores  that 
found  their  greatest  competitors  to  be  the 
co-operative  societies  with  their  dividend¬ 
cutting  prices. 

Now,  the  Daily  Herald  on  its  adver- 


from  the  trades  unions  practically  as  a 
whole,  the  first  step  taken  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  journalist  as  editor. 
George  Lansbury  was  an  eminent  labor 
leader  and  writer,  and  he  struggled  man¬ 
fully  to  make  the  paper  representative  of 
a  specific  labor  policy.  But  in  doing  that 
he  overlooked  the  essential  news  element. 

Now,  the  editorial  chair  is  occupied  by 
Hamilton  Fyfe,  a  journalist  of  brilliance 
and  experience  who,  among  his  fine  work, 
took  over  the  editorship  of  the  Daily 
Mirror  after  Lord  Northcliffe  realized 
its  failure  as  a  woman’s  newspaper,  and 
transformed  it  into  a  healthy  organ  with 
a  distinct  future.  He  was  one  of  Lord 
Northcliffe’s  best-liked  and  most  trusted 
men. 

Hamilton  Fyfe  has  already  shown  that 
the  Daily  Herald  can  be  a  newspaper 
and  a  labor  organ,  but  he  puts  news  first 
and  this  strengthening  of  the  essential 
side  is  already  having  its  effect  upon  cir¬ 
culation.  The  new'  Daily  Herald  is  an 
interesting  study  compared  with  editions 
of  a  year  ago,  or  even  less.  It  gives 
national  and  world  news  of  news  events 
in  greatest  prominence,  and  while  there 
is  naturally  a  generous  share  of  labor 
news,  this  is,  to  the  idea  of  a  journalist, 
more  newsily  printed,  a  little  less  extrem¬ 
ist  than  formerly,  and  eminently  more 
readable. 

It  is  the  touch  of  a  trained  and  accom¬ 
plished  journalist,  and  because  the  Daily 
Herald  has  made  this  change  and  so  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  first  need  is  for  interest 
in  news,  whatever  the  ultimate  aim,  the 
paper  must  necessarily  appeal  to  wider 
circles  than  hitherto,  and  assuredly  de¬ 
serves  all  the  success  that  genuine  jour¬ 
nalism  secures. 

Even  advertisers  have  noted  the 
change,  for  recent  issues  show  an  excel¬ 
lent  measure  of  support  from  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  if  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  further  developments  and  still 
greater  support,  it  will  go  some  distance 
tow'ards  consolidating  the  success  of  the 
journal. 


working  period.  Day  machine  learners 
are  paid  $14  to  ^  and  night  machine 
learners  get  $2.50  per  week  over  the  day 
scale  for  the  first  six  months  and  $2  per 
week  for  the  second  six  months.  Ap¬ 
prentices  are  paid  $12  to  $33  for  day 
work  and  $1.50  additional  for  night  work 
for  the  first  six  months  and  $1  over  day 
scale  for  second  six  months.  The  old 
scale  was  $51  for  night  work  and  $48 
for  day  work ;  machine  learners,  night, 
$19  to  $33;  day,  $16  to  $30.  Apprentices,, 
night,  $18  to  ^2;  day,  $16  to  $40. 
Hours  remain  unchanged. 

Toledo  stereotypers  are  engaged  under 
the  new  contract  from  October  1,  1922,  to 
September  30,  1925.  The  scale  is  $43 
per  week,  day  or  night,  and  $3  to  $6  per 
day  and  night  for  apprentices.  Hours 
remain  unchanged  at  48  per  week.  The 
old  scale  was  $40  per  week,  day  and 
night,  with  $12  to  $18  for  apprentices. 

Fresno  mailers  have  a  contract  run¬ 
ning  from  August  11,  1922,  to  August  31, 
1923,  with  a  scale  for  foremen  of  $43 
per  w'eek;  journeymen,  $37;  apprentices, 
$21  to  $24. 

CINCINNATI  AWARD  APPEALED 


NEWS  FAKER  IS  BUSY  IN 
WASHINGTON 


Telegraphic  “Stories”  of  Reduction  of 
Motor  Car  Output  Printed  by  Three 
New  York  Newspapers — De¬ 
tectives  on  His  Trail 


Arbitrator  Herrmann  Allowed  9% 
Wage  Increase  to  Compositors 

(iJ_v  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  1. — The  award  of 
August  Herrmann,  baseball  magnate  and 
a  former  printer,  sitting  as  arbitrator  in 
scale  negotiations  between  Cincinnati 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  Typographical 
I'nion  No.  3,  has  been  appealed  to  the 
International  Arbitration  Board  at  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Mr.  Herrmann  recommended  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $4.45  weekly  for  day  men  who 
have  been  receiving  $^.30,  and  $4.50  for 
night  men  who  have  been  receiving  $51.75. 
The  work  day  of  7l4  hours  won  by  the 
printers  in  arbitration  two  years  ago  was 
continued  by  Mr.  Herrmann. 

The  printers,  who  received  under  the 
1919-1920  contract  $45  a  week,  demanded 
an  increase  on  the  night  scale  to  $60  un¬ 
der  the  disputed  agreement,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  to  $57  in  the  day  scale.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  offered  $45  for  day  work  and  $48 
for  night  work.  The  union  wanted  a 
seven-hour  day,  the  publishers  asked  that 
it  be  raised  from  754  hours  to  eight  hours. 

The  standard  of  competency  is  main¬ 
tained  at  30,000  ems  for  a  day’s  work, 
despite  the  publishers’  plea  that  it  be 
raised  to  40,000  ems. 


OPEN  SHOP  IN  WILMINGTON 


FIVE  NEW  WAGE  SCALES 


Typographical  Pay  Cut  in  Winnipeg, 
Raise  or  Renewal  in  Others 

Wage  contracts  have  been  closed  re¬ 
cently  between  publishers  and  typograph¬ 
ical  unions  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  East 
Liverpool.  Ohio,  and  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
with  stereotypers  in  Toledo,  and  with 
mailers  in  Fresno,  Cal. 

In  Binghamton,  where  open  shop  con¬ 
ditions  have  prevailed  for  some  time,  the 
new  contract  is  effective  from  January 
1,  1922,  to  October  1,  1923.  The  scale 


Dispatch  Puts  Composing  Room 
Same  Basis  as  Press  and  Stereo 


is  $43  for  night  work  and  $40  for  day 
work,  with  $10  to  $36  for  apprentices, 
tisement-getting  side  was  perhaps  one  of  The  working  week  is  48  hours, 
the  most  actively  and  ably  conducted  of  The  East  Liverpool  a^eement  runs 
all  such  departments  in  London,  which  from  May  1,  1922,  to  April  30,  1923  and 
is  saying  much.  I  have  seen  practically  renews  the  previous  scale  of  $43  for 
all  its  promotion  matter  and  it  earned  night  work  and  $40  for  day  work.  Head 
my  real  admiration  for  its  brilliance  and  ad  man  and  a  machinist,  when  employed, 
its  force.  But  it  could  not  overcome  the  receive  $2  a  week  over  the  scale,  fore¬ 


men  receive  $3  a  week  over  the  scale 
and  apprentices  receive  40  to  60  per  cent 
The  week 


conditions  that  had  been  created  by  the 
policy  of  the  paper  itself.  It  certainly 
did  bring  in  a  fair  representation  of  ad-  of  the  journej-men’s  scale, 
vertisers,  which,  considering  the  difficult  is  48  hours, 
conditions  alluded  to,  was  in  itself  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  quality  of  the  promotion  mat¬ 
ter  and  to  the  department.  But  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  presence  in  the  paper 
could  have  made  a  conspicuous  financial 


The  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Dispatch  put 
its  composing  room  on  an  open-shop  basis 
October  29,  in  accordance  with  its  notice 
of  October  1  to  the  typographical  union 
that  it  would  do  so  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Only  three  union  employees  re¬ 
mained  on  October  27  and  they  were  dis¬ 
missed  with  three  days’  pay,  and  a  new 
crew  installed.  The  first  issue  under 
the  non-union  force  was  a  16-page  paper, 
two  hours  late. 

W.  El.  Crawley,  foreman  of  the  non¬ 
union  stereotype  and  press  rooms  quit  at 
10  o’clock  Saturday  evening,  despite  a 
contract  which  required  six  days’  notice 
of  quitting.  He  stated  that  he  had  been 
offered  a  bribe  of  $100  to  make  sure  that 
the  Dispatch  did  not  appear  October  29, 
but  that  he  had  refused  it.  He  gave  as 
his  reason  for  quitting  that  he  had  de¬ 
cided  to  rejoin  the  union,  the  publishers 
state.  The  press  and  stereotype  rooms 
have  been  non-union  for  three  months. 


By  Samuel  W.  Bell 

(H'ashington  Correspondent  of  Editor  & 
Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  2. — Not 
since  the  days  of  the  war,  when  the  pre¬ 
mature  publication  of  official  announce¬ 
ments,  or  the  perpetration  of  “fake”  news, 
was  used  to  ^vantage  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket,  has  an  attempt  to  put  over  stories 
been  as  successful  as  the  one  recently 
tried  on  three  New  York  dailies — the 
Times,  Herald  and  American.  The  faker, 
who  managed  to  get  his  first  story  across 
on  all  three,  has  not  been  identified,  but 
he  apparently  has  ceased  his  operations, 
temporarily  at  least,  probably  on  the 
assumption  that  he  will  be  caught,  if 
he  repeats. 

The  story,  which  was  published  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  the  Times,  Herald 
and  American,  purported  to  be  a  report 
of  a  secret  meeting  of  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  New  Willard  Hotel  in 
which  representatives  of  some  of  the  best- 
known  medium-priced  and  higher-priced 
cars  discussed  the  advisability  of  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  production.  Apparently  the 
effect  of  the  publication  was  successful 
for  the  purposes  of  the  perpetrator,  for 
several  automobile  stocks  dropped  at  the 
opening  of  the  market  on  the  morning  of 
piriiHcation,  but  rapidly  assumed  their 
normal  level  when  the  report  was  proved 
erroneous. 

That  the  man  who  filed  the  stories  in 
Washington  had  only  a  meager  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  newspaper  situation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  was  apparent  from  the  nature  of 
his  procedure.  The  stories  were  handed 
to  the  telegraph  companies  in  triplicate, 
the  one  of  the  Times  signed  “Oulahan” 
for  Richard  V.  Oulcihan,  head  of  the 
Times  Washington  Bureau;  “Stansbury” 
for  H.  H.  Stansbury,  chief  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Service  in  Washington;  and  “Sei- 
bold”  for  Louis  Seibold  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Herald. 

A  fourth  telegram  was  addressed  to  the 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph  and  signed 
by  George  Odell,  who  has  not  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Telegraph  for  some  time.  The  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  file  the  stories  directly 
with  the  central  office  of  the  telegraph 
company  indicated  a  lack  of  precaution 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  tele¬ 
graph  company  offices  on  that  night,  who 
should  have  known  bona  fide  stories 
would  have  moved  over  the  bureau 
“loops.” 

The  Herald  deliberately  accepted  and 
printed  a  second  story  in  an  effort  to 
catch  the  faker,  but  on  the  third  night, 
when  he  went  to  the  operating  room  and 
his  dispatch  was  refused  and  he  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  office,  he  became  suspicious 
and  handed  the  copy  to  a  messenger  boy 
who  was  entering  the  building,  and  got 
away  before  a  detective  employed  by  the 
Herald  could  lay  hands  on  him. 

Employes  of  both  the  Western  Union 
and  Postal  Telegraph  companies  have  a 
description  of  the  man,  but  he  has  not 
attempted  more  than  the  third  try  noted 
above. 


In  Winnipeg  the  contract  is  effective 
from  August  1,  1922,  to  August  1,  \923, 
and  provides  a  reduction  in  wages. 
Night  work  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  new  contract  has  a  scale  of  $46.20. 


success,  and  who  doubtless  would  have  and  for  the  second  six  months  $44.32 


given  their  support  had  the  policy  of  the 
paper  been  a  more  moderate  one,  held 
aloof  in  most  noticeable  fashion. 

The  Daily  Herald  of  today  is  a  new 
proposition.  It  can  be  viewed  first  as  a 
newspaper,  for  with  the  new  support  ac¬ 
cord^  to  it  by  increased  contributions 


with  7%  hours  a  night’s  work.  Day 
work  scale  is  fixed  at  $43.70  for  the 
first  six  months  and  $42.32  for  the  second 
six  months,  w'ith  8  hours  a  day’s  work 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  and 
5%  hours  on  Saturdays.  The  middle 
shift  gets  the  night  scale  and  a  754-hour 


Ogden  Union  Restored  to  Standing 

Charges  of  laxity  in  his  duties  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  impeachment  of  William 
Settle  as  secretary  of  Ogden  (Utah) 
Local  236.  International  Typographical 
Union.  The  International  L’nion  has 
lifted  its  suspension  of  the  local  since 
the  removal  of  the  official. 


Should  Have  Been  El  Mundo  Plant 

The  recent  report  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  new  Havana  Spanish 
daily,  El  Pais,  had  succeeded  La  Prensa, 
was  an  error.  It  was  the  old  El  Mundo 
plant  that  was  acquired  by  Alfredo 
Homedo,  owner  and  founder  of  El  Pais. 
La  Prensa  continues  to  be  published  by 
R.  R.  Govin.  who  also  owns  the  Havana 
Post  and  the  Havana  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram. 


New  Montreal  Agency 

The  National  .Advertising  Agency  has 
just  been  organized  in  Montreal  by  John 
E.  Carpenter. 


New  Chicago  Agency 

Julien  Field,  formerly  of  the  Mc.Timkin 
Advertising  Company  and  Dave  P.  Ep¬ 
stein.  Chicago  advertising  agencies,  and 
J.  Clement  Baker  have  formed  a  new 
Giicago  agency  under  the  name  of  Field 
&  Baker,  Inc. 
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MORE  SHOES  SHINED  AT  HOME  IN  1922 
AS  SHINOLA  ADVERTISING  GROWS 


Large  and  Small  Copy  Batters  Steadily  at  Newspaper  Readers, 
Selling  Polish  and  Shining  Sets — Name  and 
Price  Prominently  Displayed 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKUN 

Editorial  Note — This  is  the  sixteenth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Franklin  on  iml’->rtant 
phases  of  creating  sales  through  newspaper  advertising,  tnssed  on  studies  of  methods  and  results 
of  current  successful  local  sectional  and  national  users  of  newspaper  advertising.  Readers  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  who  know  the  facts  behind  noteworthy  efforts  are  imded  to  send  them  to 
Mr.  Franklin,  care  of  Editor  Jt  Pi-blisiier.  Suggestions  and  comments  atW  incited.  The  next 
article  of  the  series  will  appear  in  an  early  issue.  l.<  ok  for  it. 


\  SHINING  example  of  what  news- 
paper  advertising,  continuously 
and  intensively  used,  can  do  in  boosting 
the  sales  of  a  product  may  be  found  in 
the  experience  of  the  Shinola  Company, 
manufacturer  of  “Shinola  Shoe  Polish.” 
This  company,  exclusively  a  newspaper 
advertiser,  has  found  1922  the  largest 
year  in  point  of  sales  it  has  ever  had. 

There  is  a  certain  little  book  whicli 
the  head  of  every  concern  likes  to  keep 
handy  so  he  can  look  at  it  often.  It  is  a 
little  volume  which  gives  him  at  a  glance 


having  a  Shinola  Home  Set  in  the  house. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  this  campaign 
has  brought  the  result  sought  for— a 
more  general  and  universal  use  of  Shinola 
Shoe  Polish  in  the  home.  We  believe 
it  worthy  of  note  that,  desjMte  seemingly 
adverse  conditions  in  the  merchandising 
field,  the  Shinola  Company  has  had  in 
1922  the  best  year  in  its  history. 

“It  is  only  fair  to  give  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
credit  for  this  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Shinola  Company  has  l>ackcd 


“Shinola — .■\lways  10c. 

“Black,  tan,  white,  ox-blood  and  browrn.” 

The  fact  the  comi>any  dwells  on  sell¬ 
ing  a  polishing  set  rather  than  simply  a 
box  of  its  product  should  be  suggestive 
to  other  advertisers.  By  getting  the 
Shinola  dauber  and  polisher  into  the 
home,  the  firm  has  a  permanent  reminder 
of  its  goods  there.  The  set  also  makes 
it  easier  to  use  the  polish.  In  addition, 
its  sale  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
dealer  than  would  be  receiveil  otherwise. 

Good  advertising  does  not  consist 
necessarily  of  “stunts”  and  freak  ideas. 
Often  it  is  simple— the  right  selling  idea 
constantly  repeated  all  the  time  in  the 
most  effective  may  of  reaching  the  great¬ 
est  numlK-r  with  the  most  telling  effect. 

Shinola  advertising  is  of  this  sort, 
short  time  ago  the  company  pushed 
under  way  an  advertising  and  sales  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  an 
e.xecutive  of  the  company  to  its  adver- 
ti.sing  agency; 

“We  are  sure  you  will  he  interesteil  in  the 
result  of  our  recent  advertising!  and  sales  cam¬ 
paign  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakhind.  We 
shipped  four  solid  cars  of  Shinola  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  all  of  which  were  sold  to  jobbers  of  the 
two  cities  and  delivered  right  from  the  cars 
to  the  jobbers’  warehouses. 


QUANTITY  PRODUCTION 
HERE  IN  JOURNALISM! 


St.  Louis  School  for  $5  Down  and  $5 
Later  Guarantees  That  Its  Student 
Can  Write  for  Press  After 
Hour’s  Instruction 


Something  like  Salada  Tea,  the  name  “Shinoia,”  in  huge  letters  is  made  to  stand  out  on 
the  newspaper  page  in  poster  style.  Here  are  three  typical  pieces  of  copy. 


his  sales  for  the  present  as  compared 
with  past  periods.  It  tells  him  which  way 
the  business  is  going.  As  a  volume,  this 
little  book  for  him  in  importance  out¬ 
distances  any  “best  seller.” 

Sometimes  this  little  book  also  con¬ 
tains  figures  showing  expenditures  for 
advertising  over  many  years.  There  is 
often  a  close  relation  between  the  amount 
for  advertising  and  the  total  of  the  sales 
year  by  year. 

The  purpose  of  all  advertising,  after 
all,  is  to  make  sales.  It  will  not  do  the 
impossible  and  it  will  not  create  magical 
results  over  night.  It  requires  time  and 
patience.  But  whether  institutional  or 
not,  the  purpose  of  copy  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  either  present  or  eventual 
sales  or  both. 

Because  it  translates  itself  into  sales 
more  rapidly  and  tangibly,  newspaper 
advertising  is  making  itself  felt  on  these 
confidential  sales  records  in  concrete  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  given  the  preference  of  the 
dealer  because  he  knows  it  helps  him 
most.  It  reaches  the  masses,  many  in 
which  do  not  even  read  magazines.  It 
permits  team  tie-up  with  the  work  of 
the  salesmen. 

That  these  are  not  simply  theories  but 
facts  is  indicated  by  both  the  Shinola 
executives  and  their  advertising  agency, 
the  Robert  M.  McMullen  Company,  the 
latter  of  New  York  City. 

“We  have  always  concentrated  on 
newspaper  advertising  for  Shinola  be¬ 
cause  we  have  found  that  by  doing  so, 
we  obtained  greater  and  better  results,” 
the  McMullen  Company  stated  in  out¬ 
lining  why  it  has  used  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  preference  to  other  forms.  “It 
also  permits  an  intensive  localization  of 
the  advertising  which  we  believe  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  interest  of  the  retailer. 

“We  use  a  large  list  of  newspapers, 
with  both  large  and  small  copy.  The 
copy  itself  is  short  with  the  name  ‘Shino¬ 
la’  very  prominently  displayed. 

“We  run  this  advertising  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  throughout  the  year,  constantly 
stressing  the  advantage  and  utility  of 


up  this  advertising  with  progressive  mer¬ 
chandising  methcxls  and  a  capable  sales 
plan.” 

Something  like  Salada  Tea,  the  name 
“Shinola,”  in  huge  letters,  is  made  to 
stand  out  on  the  newspaper  page  in  poster 
style.  Beneath  it  appears  the  slogan. 
“.America’s  Home  Shoe  Polish.”  The 
price  appears. 

The  home  set,  with  the  polisher,  dauber 
and  box  in  which  they  come,  is  illustrate'l 
again  and  again.  “It's  best  to  say 
‘Shinola’  ”  appears  at  the  bottom.  The 
copy  is  boiled  down  to  essentials. 

One  a<lvertisement  says : 

“KEEP  YOUR  SHOES  RIGHT  UP  TO 
THE  MARK. 

“Makes  them  neat  and  trim,  and  improves 
the  whole  appearance. 

“Shines  for  all  the  family.  Econ<  mical 
shines,  because  Shinola  preserves  leather  and 
prolongs  the  life  of  shoes. 

“Black,  Tan,  White,  Ox-blood  and  Brown. 

“  —ALWAYS  10c. 

"M.Tke  the  daily  shine  an  easy  habit — get  the 
Shinola  Home  set — .\  genuine  bristle  dauber 
which  cleans  the  shoes  and  applies  polish  quickly 
and  easily.  Large  lamb's  wool  polisher  brings 
the  shine  with  a  few  strokes.” 

.\nother  is  as  follows : 

“.MAKES  SHINING  YOUR  OWN  SHOES  A 
.\L\TTER  OF  A  FEW  SECONDS. 

“The  Genuine  Bristle  Dauber  cleans  the  Shoe, 
gets  into  all  crevices  and  applies  polish  quickly 
and  easily. 

“The  large  Lamb’s  Wtol  Polisher  brings  a 
brilli.ant  shine  with  a  few  strokes. 

“Shinola — always  lOc. 

“Tre.Tt  your  sh(  es  to  a  Shinola  shine  and 
see  them  brighten  up.” 

Under  the  heading,  “Great  for  School 
Oiildren.”  a  piece  of  copy  occupying  225 
lines  suggests; 

“The  Shinola  Home  Set  helps  the  children 
to  form  lasting  habits  of  economy  by  making 
it  easier  to  get  the  daily  shine. 

“The  genuine  bristle  dauber  cleans  the  shoes 
and  applies  polish  easily  and  quickly. 

“The  large  Lamb’s  Wool  polisher  brings  the 
shine  with  a  few  strokes. 

“For  100  per  cent  neatness,  the  shoes  should 
be  shined  daily  with  Shinola. 


“When  you  stop  to  consider  the  number  of 
shines  in  four  carloads  of  Shinola,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
firm  believers  in  keeping  their  shoes  well  shined, 
and,  incidentally,  must  appreciate  the  Shinola 
and  Shinola  Home  Sets  are  convenient  means 
of  doing  so. 

“.Tudging  from  the  large  increase  in  the 
volume  of  our  business,  people  not  only  on 
the  coast,  but  everywhere  are  paying  m(  re  at¬ 
tention  to  the  appearance  of  their  shoes  and 
keeping  them  well  polished.” 

Aren't  there  many  other  advertisers 
who.  with  profit,  could  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Shinola  in  keeping  sales  totals 
moving  upward  by  using  their  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  exclusively  in  the 
newspapers? 

Suit  Divulges  Ownership  Secret 

The  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Courier-News, 
mtirning  newspaiter  at  Fargo,  N.  D., 
often  referred  to  as  the  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Non-Partisan  League,  is  the 
property  of  William  l>emke.  league  can¬ 
didate  for  governor,  and  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  league  Publishing  Company, 
according  to  Lemke’c  answer  to  a  suit  in¬ 
stituted  by  memliers  of  the  league,  who 
demand  that  the  paper  be  turned  over  to 
them.  Lemke’s  answer  denies  that  funds 
belonging  to  the  memliers  of  the  league 
have  gone  into  the  publication  aiul  as¬ 
serts  that  the  contract  under  which  the 
league's  Executive  Committee  coi..lucted 
the  Courier-News  was  cancelled  in  the 
summer  of  1922  because  of  the  alleged 
failure  to  pay  obligations. 


Reunion  for  Perth  Amhoy  Men 

\  reunion  and  dinner  of  newspaper 
men  who  once  worked  on  Perth  Amboy 
(N.  J.)  newspapers  will  be  held  at  the 
Packer  House,  November  18.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  dinner  includes 
the  following;  Morris  Miller,  the  Union 
Hill  Hudson  Dispatch,  chairman ;  Irvjng 
Reimers.  the  Perth  .\mboy  Evening 
News;  C.  M.  Wagner,  the  Newark  Star- 
Eagle;  and  Philip  Payne,  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 


It  is  impossible  to  pick  up  any  mag¬ 
azine  which  carries  classified  ads  and 
not  find  one  or  two  ads  of  schools 
and  syiylicates  which  offer  courses  of 
instruction  in  newspaper  writing  and 
which  make  all  sorts  of  wild  promises. 
Why  is  that  the  newspaper  publishers 
have  done  nothing  about  these?  Why 
hasn’t  an  investigation  of  them  been  made 
to  see  whether  they  are  legitimate  or  not. 

The  head  of  one  of  these  schools  ad¬ 
vises  those  who  answer  his  advertise¬ 
ment  that  he  “has  put  into  writing  the 
inner  secrets  of  newspaper  writing,  the 
turns,  twists  and  short  cuts  which  you 
must  know  if  you  wish  your  articles  to 
be  published.”  Now,  possibly  he  has, 
but  if  that  statement  is  correct  he's  a 
wonder.  Then  he  adds:  ’‘The  instruc¬ 
tion  is  so  clear  and  plain  that  you  should 
be  able  to  correct  mistakes  in  your  work 
and  begin  writing  for  publication  the 
day  after  you  receive  it.”  That  will 
break  the  heart  of  many  newspaper  man 
who  has  tried  for  years  to  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  writings. 

Here  is  the  application  for  membership 
which  this  iiarticular  school — the  Press 
Reporting  Syndicate,  St.  Louis— mails  to 
those  who  answer  its  ads; 

“I  desire  to  become  a  trained  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  and  magazine  writer 
and  I  hereby  make  application  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Press  Reporting  Syndicate, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  am  to  re¬ 
ceive  your  complete  instruction. 

“It  is  agreed  that  the  Press  Re¬ 
porting  Syndicate  will  supply  me  with 
a  list  of  newspapers  which  are  in 
the  market  for  news  items,  short  stories 
and  special  articles,  and  a  list  of 
the  best  magazines  in  the  country,  and 
tell  me  what  kind  of  stories  they  use. 
.■\lso  the  Press  Reporting  Syndicate 
agrees  to  funiish  me  with  a  Card  of 
Credentials  showing  that  I  have  taken 
this  System  and  recommending  that  cour¬ 
tesies  which  are  extended  to  writers  for 
the  Press  be  extended  to  me  when  I  be¬ 
gin  work  as  a  correspondent. 

“In  consideration  of  the  above.  I  agree 
to  pay  to  the  Press  Reporting  Syndicate 
Five  Dollars  ($5)  with  this  application 
and  Fjve  Dollars  ($5)  after  I  shall  have 
made  $.50  from  my  writing.  .  .  .” 

It  is  interesting  to  wornler  what  would 
happen  if  anyone  enrobed  in  this  course 
were  to  present  their  “Card  of  Creden¬ 
tials”  at  a  place  where  newspaper  men 
were  given  special  privileges. 

Here  are  some  of  the  statements  this 
school  makes  in  its  prospectus ; 

“There  is  no  limit  to  this  field.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  must  be  sup- 
Iilicd  with  news  items  and  feature  stories, 
for  which  they  pay  liberally.’’ 

“There  is  a  wide  gap  lietween  the  writ¬ 
ing  one  does  for  pleasure  and  the  business 
of  writing  for  pay. 

“Take  your  own  case  as  an  example. 
You  can  write  interesting  articles — you 
know  you  can,  and  all  your  friends  are 
aware  of  the  fact.  -■Mso  you  possess 
a  well-balanced  miml  and  you  can  ap¬ 
preciate  a  news  item  quickly.  Isn’t  this 
correct  ? 

“Possessing  these  qualities,  however, 
the  fact  remains  that  you  are  not  writ¬ 
ing  for  pay,  probably  never  have  written 
for  pay,  and  may  never  receive  a  nu’o- 
lisher’s  check  unless  you  learn  the  rules 
for  writing  for  newspapers  and  other 
publications.” 

Here  is  another; 

‘’If  you  know  of  some  news  story  or 
a  feature  story,  you  may  write  it  and 
send  it  to  several  papers  one  hour  after 
you  have  learned  the  rules  applying  to 
that  story.” 

And  another; 

“In  a  word,  this  work  is  open  to  you. 
You  have  but  to  write  your  first  story 
according  to  the  rules  and  send  it  to  the 
(Contimted  on  page  41) 
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NEWSPAPERS  WHICH  “CO-OPERATE”  CUT 
THEIR  RATES,  SAYS  H.  C.  ADLER 

They  Perform  Service  for  Small  Group  of  Their  Patrons  for 
Which  All  Have  to  Pay — Free  Publicity  Abuse  Especially 
Flagrant — Service  Unworthy  of  Newspaper’s  Estate 


interested.  This  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  newspaper. 

2.  Having  from  250  to  1,000  letters  type¬ 
written  in  yotir  <  wn  office,  on  the  newspaper’s 
stationery,  explaining  the  advertising  campaign 
about  to  begin  and  mailing  them  in  the  same 
manner,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
bro.adsides  are  mailed. 

3.  Having  one  or  two  of  your  advertising 
staff  accompany  the  salesmen  of  the  advertiser 
in  their  rounds  among  the  merchants,  give 
them  pn  per  introductions,  and,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  exploit  and  help  sell  the  goools. 

4.  Obtain  window  displays  by  all  dealers 
in  the  article  or  articles  advertised. 

When  the  newspaper  agrees  to  co-ot)crate  in 
any  or  all  of  these  forms  of  cc-eperation,  and  1 
regret  to  say  that  a  large  percentage  ef  them 
do,  what  haptens’  Just  by  so  much  as  this 


same  rc.ts,inint,  is  entitled  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  the  same  co-operation,  as  the  nati.  nal 
advertiser  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  saiue 
for  the  gander,  but  if  the  newspapers  were 
to  attemiH  to  give  the  same  amount  of  sauce 
to  both  the  gorse  and  the  gander,  they  would 
soon  become  so  overwhelmetl  with  costs  and 
trouble  that  they  would  feed  neither. 

.\nother  form  of  co-eperation  to  which  I  dc 
sire  to  direct  your  attentirn  for  a  moment  is 
the  “free  [niblicity”  evil  now  so  prevalent  in 
so  many  newspa|)ers,  and  more  jiarticulariy  to 
one  class  tf  business  in  which  it  is  mostlj 
iiseii.  The  greatest  demanders  for  free  pub¬ 
licity,  “readers,”  they  call  them,  are  those 
engaged  in  the  automobile  business.  Why  this 
particular  line  of  merchandising  should  be  so 
isersistent  in  its  demand  for  free  advertising, 
and  why  it  should  be  able  to  get  away  with 
its  demand  to  the  extent  it  does,  is  beyond 
me  to  understand.  The  reason,  though,  may 
be  because  it  is  able  to  put  over  on  the  sfiine- 
less  publisher  the  free  reader  in  so  many  in¬ 
stances  with  his  paid  for  display  crpy.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  going  over  the  Sunday  is¬ 
sues  of  two  newspapers  published  in  the  same 
city,  I  came  across  three  pages  in  each  de¬ 
voted  to  automobile  advertising  and  write-ups. 
.And  strange  to  say,  remarkable  I  think  it,  all 
of  these  pages  were  divided  equally  between 


fT*  H  E  question  of  co-operation  between 
newspapers  and  their  advertisers,  its 
legitimate  scope  and  the  abuses  which 
have  grown  up 
under  its  cover 
have  seldom  been 
more  completely 
presented  than 
they  were  by  H. 

C.  Adler,  general 
manager  of  the 
Chat  tanooga 
(Ten n.)  Times, 
before  the  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  of 
the  southeastern 
division  of  the 
Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs 
of  the  World  at 
Chattanooga. 

Mr.  Adler  went  into  the  question  in 
its  most  elementary  aspects,  developed 
each  with  specific  instances  of  its  abuse, 
and  declared  that  his  stand  on  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  advertisers  in  all  forms  was 
unchanged  from  that  which  he  expressed 
several  years  ago  opposition  to  it  in  all 
forms. 

He  argued  that  co-operation  was  de¬ 
manded  by  only  a  small  proportion  of 
national  advertisers,  that  if  one  were  en¬ 
titled  to  it,  all  were,  but  that  if  all  were 
to  present  demands  like  those  now  placed 
upon  newspapers,  publishers  would  be 
totally  unable  to  meet  the  situation. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  co-operation  co-operative  service  costs  the  newspaper  does  paid  and  free  advertising. 


today  as  it  did  in  the  time  it  was  uttered.  It 
applies  to  the  acts  of  a  newspaper  as  much  as 
it  does  to  the  written  or  printed  words.  To  he 
the  gua'-dirn  of  one’s  country’s  reputation  is 
a  position  and  an  honor  than  which  there  is 
no  greater.  No  man  should  want  more,  none 
can  deserve  more.  To  the  end.  then,  that  v-e 
may  be  entitled  to  occupy  that  exalted  station, 
“the  defender  of  our  ctuntry’s  reputation,’’ 
let  us  avoid  all  appearances  of  commercialism 
in  the  cc  nduct  of  our  properties,  let  us  abolish 
all  promotion  bureaus,  all  sales  forces,  let  us 
show  our  Cl  nhdence  in  our  papers  by  making 
our  -advertising  columns  our  one  and  only  sales 
force,  let  us  refuse  to  give  “lagniappe”  by  be¬ 
coming  the  salesmen  of  the  manufacturer;  let 
us  consider  this  as  bad  or  a  worse  offense 
as  it  is  to  give  free  readers,  let  us  at  all 
'imes,  an. I  in  all  circumstances,  consider  the 
dignity  of  our  (irofession,  the  exalted  position 
we  c-ccupy  in  our  communities  and  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  our  great  influence  for  gi  od  or  evil,  and 
let  us  so  live  as  the  “c  nductors  of  newspapers’’ 
that  we  may  in  truth  and  honor  deserve,  but 
with  all  due  humility,  the  high  estate  we 
occupy. 

“PENNSY”  STARTS  PAPER  CHAIN 


Harry  C.  Adler 


SIDNEY  SMITH  SAYS: 

'THERE  is  only  one  real  guide  post  on  the  highway  of  success. 

Sid  should  know,  he  has  made  the  journey  from  the  brake-heams  of 
slow-moving  freight  trains  to  the  easy  cushions  of  a  Rolls-Royce. 

With  Andy  Gump,  his  brain  child,  America’s  most  popular  candidate 
for  Congress  this  year,  what  the  father  thmks  n  on.  sucti  'treat  t  ittonal 
problems  as  honesty  and  decency  in  comic  strip  characters  is  of  real  import. 

When  Sid  was  pulling  teeth  out  in  the  Middle  West,  but  enough— 
that's  part  of  the  story.  It’s  sufficient  to  tell  yon  the  right  guide  post  has 
kept  Sid  from  ditching  his  cart  at  every  sharp  turn,  and  by  the  way,  Sidney 
wasn’t  his  name  at  all  in  the  beginning.  Read  the  story  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  NEXT  WEEK 


was,  in  essence,  rate-cutting  and  that  it  the  newsiwper  break  its  rate.  At  the  same 
was  rate-cutting  in  favor  of  Smith,  who  it  destroys  one  of  the  fundament^  rthics 

demanded  co-operation,  against  Brown, 
who  did  not  demand  it,  but  was  never¬ 
theless  paying  for  the  other  advertiser’s. 

Local  advertisers,  Mr.  Adler  said,  were 
entitled  to  as  full  a  measure  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  that  accorded  to  foreign  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  newspaper  facilities  would 
break  down  if  this  service  had  to  be 
given  to  all. 

Free  publicity  also  received  his  un- 


of  the  newspaper  profession,  namely,  that  the 
newspaper  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
public,  and  not  to  the  individr.al. 

For  a  moment,  let  me  discuss  this  question 
of  breaking  the  rates.  It  is  my  impression  that 
not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  demand  co-operative  service,  perhaps 
net  that  many,  but  we  will  assume  that  figure 
arbitrarily.  If  the  service  costs  1C  i>er  cent 
of  the  advertising  contract,  then  the  news¬ 
paper  is  cutting  its  advertising  rate  10  per 
cent  and  every  other  advertiser  is  being  over- 


On  every  one  of 
the  three  pages,  in  both  publications,  there 
were  four  columns  of  paid-for  advertising  and 
four  columns  of  free-reader  advertising.  How 
much,  say  you,  did  the  newspapers  cut  their 
rates  in  lunning  this  business  in  the  manner 


Company  Propaganda  Banned — Active 
Newspaper  Men  Direct  Publications 

stir  has  been  created  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  System’s  announcement  that  its 
string  of  em¬ 
ployees’  newspa¬ 
pers  “shall  not 
carry  manage¬ 
ment  or  company 
propagand  a.” 
The  first  of  these 
newspapers,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  the 
65,(X)0  Central 
Region  employes, 
has  been  devoting 
95  per  cent  of  its 
space  to  news 
matter  and  illus¬ 
trations  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  many  thousands  of  employes. 
To  conduct  the  experiment  the  Penn 


Logan  B.  Sisson 


, - - — ^  ^  *  u  1  AaA  cent  alia  cvciy  cHiicr  ouvcriiscr 

sparing  condemnation  and  he  concluded  charged  by  that  amount  for  the  space  he  buys 

with  a  plea  that  newspaper  publishers  and  I>ays  for.  This  is  unfair  to  the  85  per 

live  simply  as  “conductors  of  news-  cent  of  the  national  .advertisers,  who  do  not  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

papers”  that  they  may  in  truth  and  honor  demand,  or  ask  co-operation.  Supiiose  lOO  per  is  b^ing  overcharged  7o”l)er  cent  for  the  rpaVe 

deserve  but  with  all  due  humility,  the  cent  of  the  national  advertisers,  the  small  as  he  buys.  When  will  the  newspaiier  which 

high  estate  they  occupy.  His  address  in  demanded  ro-operation  (and  practices  this  method  be  made  to  see  the  un- 


and  under  the  condition  they  did?  One  half,  sylvania  picked  an  active  newspaper  man 
so  per  cent?  Oh,  no.  much  worse  than  that.  Logan  B.  Sisson,  city  editor  of  the  Pitts- 

nonpareil  line,  with  the  word  “advertisement”  gathering  staff  composed  entirely  of 

Tffixed  to  the  reader.  Those  newspapers  cut  railroad  men  and  women  has  been  built 
their  rate  for  the  automobile  nun  not  less  than  “P-  .The  idea  of  conducting  an  employes’ 
70  per  cent,  and  they  will  do  the  same  thing  publication  along  Strictly  newspaper  lines 
next  .Sunday,  and  the  next  Sunday,  and  every  has  turned  out  SO  successfully  that  the 
following  Sunday,  until  by  some  means  or  second  of  the  “Pennsy”  papers,  when 

j  '''“y  started  in  Chicago,  was  put  in  charge  of 

Hher  advertiser,  not  favored  with  a  free  reader,  ^  D.  Pulcipher.  assitsant  city  editor  of 

the  Chicago  office  of  the  .Associated 


full  follows : 

“Newspaper  Co-operation  in  Advertising,  is 
a  subject,  or  a  matter,  or  an  evil  upon  wlii^ 
I  took  a  definite  position  many  years  ago — in 
fact,  at  its  incipiency. 

Foreseeing,  (and  I  say  this  without  meaning 
ta  be  egotistical)  to  what  great  extent  it  would 
grow  unless  it  were  checked  in  the  oAitstart, 
I  took  a  position  opposed  to  this  so-called  co¬ 
operation  in  any  form,  still  maintain  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  in  view  of  present  demands  of  cer¬ 
tain  natii  nal  advertisers,  see  no  reason  to  alter 
in  the  slightest  the  determination  then  taken. 

Because  so  many  of  you  here  may  not  be 
familiar  with  what  this  so-called  “Newspaper 
co-operation  in  advertising”  is,  an  explanation 
of  what  it  really  is  may  help  you  to  a  clearer 
understanding.  Frequently,  before  the  news¬ 
paper  has  a  contract  for  the  advertising,  before 
the  publisher  has  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
amount  of  advertising  to  be  done,  without  in 
fact  knowing  whether  he  will  be  favored  with 
the  business,  a  questionnaire  of  voluminous 
length  and  breadth  is  sent  him  which  he  is 
requested  to  fill  out.  So  much  work  is  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  the  information  wanted,  in¬ 
cluding  interviews  with  sometimes  as  many  as 
a  hundred  merchants,  seeking  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  most  confidential  nature,  and  there¬ 
fore,  so  extremely  impertinent  and  offensive, 
that  no  newspaper  publisher,  having  the  slight- 


if  one  is  entitled  to  it,  all  are)  then  the  news¬ 
paper  would  be  at  its  wits  end  to  serve  all, 
and  it  would  be  in  no  end  of  trouble,  not  to 
si>cak  of  the  enormous  expense  involved.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  national  advertiser  to 
ask  co-operation  by  the  newspaper  against  an 
advertiser  of  the  same  article  already  in  the 
newspaper  columns,  who  haa  not  asked  for 
co-oper.ation.  It  is  playing  the  newspaper  client¬ 
age  one  against  the  ether.  It  is  taking  10  per 
cent  of  what  Smith  pays  us  as  a  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  has  net  demanded  co-operation,  to 
boost  the  business  of  Brown,  who  has  asked 
for  and  received  co-operation  at  the  hands  of 
the  newspaper.  In  all  sincerity,  I  ask  is  this 
fair,  is  it  just,  does  it  not  give  one  advertiser 
an  unreasonable  advantage  over  others? 

There  can  be  but  one  honest  answer  to  this 
question,  it  is  unfair;  and  there  can  be  but 
one  conclusion  to  the  thought  that  if  all  adver¬ 
tisers  were  to  demand  the  same  amount  of  co¬ 
operation  from  the  newspapers,  the  newspapers 
would  be  compelled,  in  their  own  financial 
interest,  to  uproot  and  destroy  this  plague,  and 
dc  business  as  the  honest  merchant  in  all  other 
classes  of  business  does,  which  is  one  price 
for  all,  special  favors  for  ncnc. 

The  question  must  occur  to  you  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  as  it  often  has  with  me,  if 
the  national  advertiser  is  entitled  to  all  this 
unethical,  expensive  and  rate-breaking  co-oper¬ 
ation,  why  is  the  local  advertiser  not  entitled 


fairness  of  this  (.system  of  doing  business?  I’ll 
tell  you — when  every  advertiser  in  that  news¬ 
paper,  having  the  same  regard  for  the  money 
he  spends  in  advertising  as  he  has  for  expendi¬ 
tures  in  every  other  phase  of  his  business,  de¬ 
mands  treatment  equal  to  that  accorded  the 
favored  advertiser,  then  the  publisher  will 
see  the  error  of  his  way,  and  the  free  publirity 
co-opciation  will  come  to  a  sudden  stop  and 
will  be  heard  of  no  more. 


Press.  Plans  are  now  being  perfected  to 
launch  the  third  paper  in  Philadelphia. 


Sports  Daily  Increases  Sise 

The  New  Orleans  Daily  Sporting  Bul¬ 
letin  on  October  22  became  an  eight-page 
paper  and  is  now  covering  all  varieties  of 
sports.  Formerly  it  limited  itself  to 
racing.  It  was  founded  in  1918  by  Joe 
Do  not  you,  who  have  so  patiently  listened  Levy,  formerly  circulation  manager  of 
to  this  talk,  imagine  that  the  newspaper  has  the  New  Orleans  Item,  and  William 
smooth  sailing  which  does  n<^  indulge  in  any  Frederick,  who  has  had  many  years’  ex- 
of  these  practices  I  have  related.  On  the  con*  •  ^  ^  v 

trary,  its  road  is  harder  .nd  more  rugged  lor  P«r'ence  as  a  newspaper  mechanical 
the  time  being,  than  the  other  fellows'.  Lines  superintendent.  A  year  ago  the  Bulletin 
of  least  resistance  lead  nowhere.  Let  th-^se  who  ab^rbed  the  Daily  Sporting  News. 

W’ill  R.  Hamilton  has  recently  resigned 
from  the  sports  department  of  the  Item 
to  become  managing  editor  and  associate 
publisher  of  the  Bulletin.  The  Bulletin 
plant  has  just  been  enlarged  by  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  Goss  press  and  slug 
casting  type  setting  machines. 


est  respect  for  his  publication,  will  do  aught  to  it,  as  well?  Certainly  the  newspaper  is  more 


but  consign  it  to  the  waste  basket,  where  it 
properly  belongs.  'The  fate  of  that  kind  of 
co-operation  is  most  easily  accomplished,  as  it 
is  least  in  importance  of  all  that  is  asked.  The 
commonest  forms  of  co-c -peration  demanded  may 
ho  briefly  summarized  under  four  heads: 

1.  Sending  “broadsides.”  This  consists  of 
taking  the  plates  of  the  advertiser  to  a  job 


deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  local 
advertising  merchants  than  it  is  in  the  success 
of  the  national  advertiser.  The  Icxial  adver¬ 
tiser  spends  as  much  or  more  money  with  the 
newspaper  as  the  national  advertiser  does,  his 
success  is  of  more  ;mp<.Tfance  to  the  newspaper 
than  is  the  success  of  the  national  advertiser, 
for  the  local  merchant’s  success  means  addi¬ 
tional  prosperity  to  the  community,  and  com¬ 
munity  prosperity  spells  ncwsiwper  prosperity. 


will,  follow  those  lines.  Their  foundation  is 
built  of  bricks  without  straw.  The  publisher 
of  a  newspaper  who  does  not  cut  his  rate  by 
giving  expensive  co-operation  to  one  advertiser, 
which  another  does  not  ask  for;  who  does  not 
sell  himself  to  obtain  a  display  advertiser  by- 
giving  a  free  reader,  may  suffer  a  temporary 
loss  of  an  advertising  contract,  more  often  than 
is  comfortable  at  times,  but  if  he  persists,  hr 
will  eventually  win  out,  and  he  will  have 
biiilflcd  his  superstructure  on  a  foundation  so 
solid  and  substantial  that  all  the  wiuds  of  evil 
that  may  blow,  even  though  they  be  cyclonic 
in  their  force,  cannot  topifle  over,  or  even  shake 
him. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat  a  paragraph  of 
an  address  I  made  before  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  at  their  conven¬ 
tion  at  Asheville,  in  1916,  on  this  same  sub¬ 
ject?  It  was: 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  has  so  well  said,  “the 
conductor  of  a  newspaper  should,  methinks,  con¬ 
sider  himself  as  in  some  degree  the  guardian 
of  his  country’s  reputation  and  refuse  to  insert 
such  writings  as  may  hurt  it.”  This  remark 


New  Newsdealer  Company 

Montreal  Newsdealers’  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  has  been  organized  in  Mont¬ 
real  under  provincial  charter,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  handling  wholesale  and  retail 
newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.  Max  Bern- 
feld,  Leopold  Barry,  lawyers,  and  Harry 
Bierac,  clerk,  all  of  Montreal,  are  given 
as  the  incorporators. 


A  New  Dakota  Daily 

. . . .  The  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Guide,  which 

was  caused  by  the  custom  in  those  days  of  has  been  published  weekly,  will  SOI  in 


printer,  and  having  a  two  or  four-page  circular 

of  ne«sp:i)er  size  printed,  containing  all  the  _ 

advertising  copy  of  the  article  to  be  advertised  Then,  if  it  is  proper  to  send  broadsides  and  printing  in  newspajiers  the  people’s  personal  enter  the  daily  field  aS  an  evening  paper, 

and  mailing  these  circulars  to  a  list  of  from  letters  to  a  list  of  names  furnished  by  the  na-  abuse  of  one  aiv.ther.  That  suggesticti  or  independent  in  politics.  T.  B.  WeriloT 

25C  to  1,I)00  names  of  dealers  who  might  he  tirnal  advertiser,  so  the  local  advertiser,  by  the  counsel  applies  with  as  much  or  greater  force  wjj]  jx?  editor  and  publisher 
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BUMPER  CROP  OF  BOOKS  ON  JOURNALISM 
SO  FAR  THIS  YEAR 


List  Includes  M.  E.  Stone’s  Reminiscences,  a  Handlist  of  British 
and  Welsh  Papers,  Prof.  Harrington’s  Text  on  Writing 
and  Manchester  Guardian’s  History 

By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

Director  of  Department  of  Journalism,  New  York  University 

J^ACAULAY  once  wrote  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reziem.  The  latter,  it  seemed,  had  used  his  editorial  prerogatiz-e  and  deleted 
certain  passages  from  Macaulay's  copy.  Macaulay  did  not  object  to  the  amount 
of  his  material  that  had  been  omitted,  but  he  did  object  strenuously  to  what 
had  been  "killed."  He  had  put  those  deleted  passages 
in  his  copy  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  readers — 
bait  to  get  the  readers  to  peruse  his  entire  essay. 

'He  concluded  in  his  remarks  about  the  omissi<m4 
with  this  significant  sentence: 

"but  it  is  not  by  his  oton  taste,  but  by  the 
taste  of  the  fish  that  the  angler  is  determined  in 
his  choice  cf  bait." 


Personal  preferences  for  different  kinds  of  bait 
explain  the  existence  of  such  different  newspapers 
as  the  Christian  Science  Afonilor  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal. 

To  take  Macaulay’s  text  to  heart,  just  as  in  my 
school  boy  days  1  used  to  take  Macaulay’s  essays 
home  to  study,  I  might  say  that  in  these  little  chats 
about  current  literature  relating  to  advertising  and 
to  journalism,  I  shall  try  to  have  in  mind  the  taste 

of  the  reader!  of  the  EoiToa  &  Publishes.  If  I  Da.  James  M.  Lee 
were  to  review  recent  beaks  about  the  press  for  t.iie 

Yale  Review,  I  should  write  in  quite  a  different  vein.  What  I  want  to  do  is 
to  call  attention  to  such  current  literature  relating  to  the  press  as  might  writ 
be  placed  in  the  plant  library  for  the  use  of  practical  newspaper  men  and 
womcr. — y.  M  I.. 


T^OULD  you  like  to  have  Melville 
"  E.  Stone,  who  for  so  many  years 
was  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  sit  down  in  your  editorial  sanctum 
after  the  paper  has  gone  to  press  and  chat 
with  you  atout  his  fifty  years  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist?  This  question  is  asked  with  five 
inches  of  apologies  to  Dr.  Eliot  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  to  the  advertisement  of  his  five- 
foot  shelf  of  books. 

Any  newspaper  man  can  have  the  chat 
suggested  if  he  will  get  a  copy  of  Stone’s 
book,  “Fifty  Years  a  Journalist’’  (Dou¬ 
bleday-Page  &  Co.).  There  are  seven 
cluts  in  the  book — one  deca4e  for  each. 
The  first  deals  with  Melly  Stone,  the 
Methodist  preacher’s  son.  The  second 
chat,  Mr.  Stone  tells  about  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  newsboy  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  aixl  later  as  a  reporter  on  that  paper. 
In  the  third  chat,  Mr.  Stone  outlines  his 
experiences  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Republican ;  and  later  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Mail,  which 
he  combined  with  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post.  In  this  chapter  or  chat,  he  relates 
his  experiences  in  founding  the  Chicago 
Daily  News — an  intensely  interesting 
story. 

Lack  of  space — no  editorial  fib — does 
not  permit  a  continuation  of  outlines  or 
remaining  chats.  To  do  so  might  be  to 
spoil  the  perusal  of  the  book.  It  would 
be  easy,  for  Mr.  Stone  has  put  headlines 
over  his  various  stories.  As  he  chats 
along  in  his  book,  Mr.  Stone  is  continu¬ 
ally  passing  photographs  over  to  his  fire¬ 
side  companion  to  illustrate  his  account. 
Of  course,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  book  is  that  dealing  with  Mr.  Stone’s 
connection  with  the  Associated  Press. 
One  can’t  help  regretting  that  Mr.  Stone 
has  not  been  a  little  more  confidential 
sibout  certain  matters  connected  with  the 
history  of  that  great  news  gathering  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  photographs  which  have  been  used 
to  illustrate  the  book  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  autographed.  The  contents 
would  be  worth  extra  space  rates  had 
Mr.  Stone  used  by  way  of  illustration 
special  cartoons  drawn  for  the  menu  pam¬ 
phlets  or  booklets  used  at  the  banquets 
of  the  executives  of  the  .\ssociated  Press. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Stone  emphasizes 
the  great  sense  of  responsibility  to 
public  that  a  newspaper  man  should  feel, 
and  gives  “top  of  column  position  to  his 
belief  that  in  no  other  calling  is  there  a 
larger  field  of  opportunity  for  public 
service. 

*  *  ♦ 

WITH  the  imprint  of  the  London 
Times,  a  book  of  some  300  pages 
has  just  appeared  under  the  title  of  “Ter¬ 
centenary  Handlist  of  English  &  Welsh 
Newspapers.  Magazines  &  Reviews  ’’  No 


name  either  as  editor  or  author  appears 
on  the  title  page.  In  the  same  way  that 
an  editor  is  pretty  sure  that  such  and 
such  a  reporter  wrote  this  or  that  story 
for  his  paper,  I  am  sure  that  J.  G,  Mud- 
diman,  author  of  “History  of  English 
Journalism  Until  the  Foundation  of  the 
Gazette,’’  is  the  compiler  of  this  check 
list. 

The  directory  part  of  the  book  is  in¬ 
valuable  to  librarians,  but  it  contains  lit¬ 
tle  of  interest  to  the  practical  newspaper 
man.  The  introduction,  however,  con¬ 
tains  interesting  historical  matter.  One 
quality  that  a  book  of  this  character 
should  have,  is  accuracy,  yet  among  the 
very  first  lists  I  notice  several  slips.  For 
example,  the  book  says  that  the  imprint 
of  the  Weekly  News  for  May  30,  is  the 
same  as  that  for  May  23.  I  happen  to 
have  photographs  of  both  of  these  early 
English  news  sheets,  and  the  imprint  is 
not  the  same.  This  fact  is  important 
because  it  shows  that  Nicholas  Bourne 
and  Thomas  Archer,  the  publishers,  had 
their  news  sheets  printed  first  at  one 
shop  and  then  at  another ;  in  other  words, 
these  news  sheets  were  manufactured  and 
sold  much  the  same  as  books. 

Nevertheless,  this  Handlist  of  English 
Journalism  is  the  most  complete  that  has 
yet  appeared  and  represents  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mud- 
iliman. 

a  *  * 

TJ  E.  HARRINGTON,  director  of 
the  Joseph  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University, 
has  compiled  a  very  serviceable  manual 
for  the  conduct  of  high  school  papers, 
and  called  it  “Writing  for  Print’’  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.).  Because  I  wrote  the  fore¬ 
word,  I  feel  that  words  of  praise  should 
not  exceed  the  simple  statement  that  edi¬ 
tors  can  well  recommend  this  book  to 
high  school  students  who  want  advice 
about  the  editing  and  making  of  under¬ 
graduate  periodicals.  Simple  ai^  clear, 
both  in  its  subject  matter  and  in  its  mode 
of  treatment,  it  contains  much  informa¬ 
tion  that  country  correspondent  would 
find  helpful. 

*  *  * 

“Y^HEN  the  Manchester  Guardian 

”  published  its  centenary  number 
of  May  5,  1921,  William  Haslam  Mills 
contributed  to  it  a  brief  history  of  that 
newspaper.  This  historical  sketch  now 
appears  in  book  form  with  a  special  in¬ 
troduction  for  the  .American  edition  by 
Charles  Prestwich  Scott,  who  has  been 
editor  since  1872  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 

The  first  issue  of  the  Guardian — a  4- 
page  paper  of  24  columns — gave  slight 
indication  of  the  high  place  that  news¬ 
paper  was  to  hold  in  the  history  of  the 
English  press.  In  view  of  the  obstacles 


it  had  to  overcome  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  was  not  interred  in  its  youth  in  the 
newspaper  graveyard.  At  that  time  there 
was  not  only  a  heavy  duty  on  paper  but 
also  an  oppressive  tax  on  advertising. 
Of  the  7  pence,  first  charges  for  a  copy, 
4  pence  was  paid  to  the  British  (Govern¬ 
ment  by  way  of  a  tax  on  knowledge. 
Doubtless  this  tax  accounts  for  the  heavy 
newspaper  mortality  of  which  both  Ad¬ 
dison  and  Swift  make  mention. 

When  this  tax  was  finally  abolished  in 
1855,  the  Manchester  Guardian  under¬ 
went  a  marked  change.  The  price  was 
reduced  to  one  penny.  The  paper  itself 
began  to  print  more  news  of  importance 
and  less  views  of  its  editors.  It  rented 
from  the  Post  Office  two  private  wires 
for  the  transmission  of  messages  by  tele¬ 
graph  from  its  London  office  to  Man¬ 
chester.  Among  the  early  London  cor¬ 
respondents  were  Tom  Taylor,  that  dear 
friend  of  Thackeray,  and  later  editor  of 
Punch;  and  Tom  Hughes,  whom  most  of 
us  best  recall  as  the  author  of  “Tom 
Brown’s  School  Days.’’ 

This  and  other  pivotal  points  in  the 
history  of  the  paper  are  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Slills.  He  has  so  interpreted  the 
history  of  the  Guardian  that  his  book  is 
not  only  the  story  of  an  individual  paper 
but  even  more,  the  history  of  Manchester, 
and  in  a  certain  respect  the  history  of 
England  for  that  century  during  which 
the  Guardian  has  been  published. 

The  chief  interests  tor  the  American 
newsiiaper  man,  however,  may  be  found 
in  the  introduction  to  the  American  edi¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Scott.  In  his  opinion  Great 
Britain  and  America  influence  each  other. 
He  frankly  admits  that  for  the  most  part 
the  influence  has  been  from  the  .\merican 
side.  By  way  of  proof,  he  mentions  the 
vast  development  in  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  English  popular  press  formed  on 
.\merican  models.  Whether  he  points 
with  pride  to  this  fact  or  views  it  with 
alarm — in  the  language  of  a  politician — 
is  not  made  clear. 

One  great  difference  between  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  two  countries  is,  so  he  as¬ 
serts,  that  the  British  ones  are  more  defi¬ 
nitely  political.  His  explanation  is  a 
difference  in  institutions.  He  believes 
that  if  the  House  of  Representatives  ex¬ 
ercised  besides  its  own  powers  those  of 
the  Senate,  and  controlled  the  President ; 
and  if  there  were  no  fixed  term  in  its  ex¬ 
istence,  and  might  be  driven  any  day  to 
a  general  election,  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  newspaper  columns  by  po¬ 
litical  discussion  just  as  if  the  American 
press  were  in  a  perpetual  presidential 
election  campaign.  Whether  or  not  this 
would  be  an  advantage,  Mr.  Scott  does 
not  say, 'but  he  does  insist  that  under 
such  conditions  .American  newspapers 
would  be  more  like  the  English. 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  to  edi¬ 
torial  writers  for  the  “peep  inside"  which 
it  gives  to  English  politics.  It  also  helps 
to  understand  better- the  press  of  Eng- 
l.-ind.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  “The 
History  of  the  New  York  Times,”  for 
example,  with  a  preface  by  its  editor, 
Rollo  Ogden,  were  issued  by  some  book 
publisher  in  England. 

T  W,  CUNLIFFE,  director  of  the 
J*  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  at 
(Tolumbia  University,  has — with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Gerhard  R.  Lomer,  now  Li¬ 
brarian  of  McGill  University,  but  for¬ 
merly  an  instructor  in  the  Pulitzer  School 
— brought  out  the  third  and  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  “Writing  of  Today:  Models 
of  Journalistic  Prose’’  (The  Century 
Company).  In  his  preface.  Director 
Cunliffc  recalls  the  fact  that  because  the 
technique  of  news  reporting  has  been  ade¬ 
quately  discussed  in  several  textbooks,  he 
has  given  space  to  those  forms  of  news¬ 
paper  writing  which  offer  opportunity  for 
individual  treatment.  Without  any  quali¬ 
fications,  I  would  put  ditto  marks  under 
Director  Cunliffe’s  assertion  that  the 
book  combines  “variety  of  topic  and 
treatment  with  a  high  standard  of  lit¬ 
erary  excellence.’’  His  book  should  have 
a  place  in  the  office  of  every  newspaper 
that  has  a  librao'  for  the  use  of  its  re¬ 
porters  and  editorial  writers. 

Because  the  stories  selected  are  models 
of  journalistic  prose,  it  is  worth  while 
to  note  their  sources.  In  the  chapters 
on  “Narrative  Articles,”  more  stories  are 
taken  from  the  New  York  Times  than 


from  any  other  newspaper.  This  chapter 
contains  the  story,  “The  Unknown  Sol¬ 
dier,"  by  Kirke  L.  Simpson,  which  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention  and  which  won 
a  special  prize  offered  by  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism.  This  story  will 
be  recalled  as  part  of  the  night  service 
of  the  Associated  Press,  about  a  year 
ago. 

In  the  chapter  on  “Interviews,”  the 
New  York  Times  again  leads.  The  New 
\  ork  World,  however,  is  represented 
with  two  selections.  No  doubt  exists 
about  the  wisdom  of  including  in  this 
chapter  that  personal  sketch  of  Mary 
White,  which  her  father,  William  Allen 
White,  published  in  the  Emporia  Gazette 
immediately  after  the  death  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  May,  1921. 

For  the  chapter  on  “Editorial  Arti¬ 
cles,”  the  New  York  Times  still  again 
provides  more  models  than  any  other 
newspaper.  This  fact  is  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  late  Charles  R.  Miller,  who  was  for 
so  many  years  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Times.  Of  special  interest,  however,  is 
the  editorial,  “The  Editorial  Writer’s 
Opportunity.”  In  the  table  of  contents, 
the  name  of  its  author  is  printed  as 
Walter  Brisbane.  Obviously,  this  is  a 
slip  of  the  pen  for  Arthur  Brisbane,  as 
this  particular  editorial  was  taken  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal.  Of 
timely  interest  is  the  editorial  “Will 
Marks  Ever  Recover,”  written  by  John 
Maynard  Keynes  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  practical 
newspaper  man  to  hazard  the  guess  that 
in  the  chapter  on  “Humorous  Articles” 
the  New  York  Sun  woUld  furnish  the 
most  items.  Second  place  in  the  matter 
of  mere  numbers  must  be  divided  between 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Times,  each  of  which  has  two  humorous 
stories.  Whatever  may  be  the  interpre¬ 
tation,  not  a  single  American  newspaper 
is  represented  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
“Controversial  Articles.”  The  absence  of 
the  newspaper  press  in  this  chapter  may 
or  may  not  indicate  that  the  newspaper 
is  minding  its  own  business  in  devoting 
all  its  attention  to  the  news. 

With  some  surprise,  I  notice  that  in 
the  chapter  on  “Literary  Criticism.”  the 
New  York  Times  is  not  represented  by  a 
single  model.  The  honor  of  being  first, 
in  this  chapter,  belongs  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  It  is  also  significant  that 
the  chapter  opens  with  the  selection  from 
the  pen  of  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  the  pres¬ 
ent  editor  of  the  Literary  Section  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  His  article, 
however,  was  not  originally  published  in 
his  own  paper,  but  in  the  Bookman.  Two 
English  papers,  the  London  Times  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian  have  each  fur¬ 
nished  one  model  for  this  chapter.  The 
model  taken  from  the  Guardian  was 
written  by  John  Masefield ;  and  that  from 
the  London  Times  by  Edmund  Gosse. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  which  in¬ 
cludes  articles  on  Drama,  Music,  and 
Art,  the  New  York  Times  again  takes 
its  place  at  the  top  of  the  column.  Other 
newspapers  which  have  furnished  models 
for  this  chapter  are:  the  Boston  Herald, 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Sun. 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
critical  comment  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Cunliffe  and  Lomer.  The  chief  criticism 
I  would  bring  against  the  book  is  that 
they  have  not  in  their  capacity  of  editors 
commented  enough  about  their  models. 

Even  in  the  days  when  I  worked  on  a 
country  newspaper,  I  did  not  believe  in 
type  lice.  .As  the  years  have  gone  by,  I 
have  come  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
what  my  friend  Royal  J.  Davis,  of  the 
Evening  Post,  calls  type  devils.  The 
latter  seemed  to  take  special  pride  in 
playing  with  type  which  spell  proper 
names.  I  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Arthur  Brisbane  appears 
in  the  contents  as  Walter  Brisbane.  Un¬ 
less  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  editor  of 
the  Outlook  spells  his  name  with  two 
“t’s”;  and  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  spells  has  name  with  one 
“t.”  The  tyi^  devils  in  this  book  played 
safe  by  spelling  Lyman  Abbott  with  one 
“t”  in  the  contents  and  two  “t’s”  in  the 
text.  E.  E.  Slosson  is  called  Erfns'n  in 
the  contents  and  Edward  in  the  text. 
Type  devils  playetl  a  mean  trick  here 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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MICHIGAN  EDITORS  TO  HAVE  OWN  CODE 
OF  NEWSPAPER  ETHICS 


University  Press  Club  Convention  Authorizes  Committee  to 
Present  Recommendations  Next  Year — Ottaway  Re-elected 
President — Weeklies  Consider  Foreign  Ad  Plans 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


E.  J.  Ottaway 


A  NX  ARBOR,  Mich.,  Oct.  28.— For- 
mulation  of  a  code  of  journalistic 
ethics  was  authorized  by  the  University 
Press  Club  of 
Michigan,  the 
leading  newspa¬ 
per  men’s  organi¬ 
zation  of  the 
state,  at  the  close 
of  its  annual 
three-day  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Union  here 
last  Saturday  A 
committee,  to  be 
appointed  by  E. 
J.  Ottaway,  of 
Port  Huron 
Times  -  Heral^ 
the  club’s  presi¬ 
dent,  is  to  sub¬ 
mit  its  recommendations  to  the  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  This  step  was  decided 
upon  after  discussions  of  newspaper 
ethics  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  deliberations. 

Four  other-  state  newspaper  groups, 
the  Michigan  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  including  newspapers  of  over  5,000 
circulation;  the  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies,  embracing  smaller  daily 
newspapers;  the  Michigan  Press  Associ- 
ciation,  composed  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishers;  and  the  Michigan  Associated 
Press  Editorial  Association,  met  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University  Press  Club. 
Altogether,  about  150  newspaper  men 
and  women  attended. 

Aside  from  ethical  questions,  the  lead¬ 
ing  conference  topic  was  the  University 
of  Michigan  department  of  joumalisiA 
with  which  the  University  Press  Club  is 
co-operating  to  a  large  degree. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  of  New  York, 
counselor  of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
the  gwst  of  honor.  Mr.  Stone  vigor¬ 
ously  protested  against  the  rise  of  radical¬ 
ism  among  certain  American  educators, 
and  more  particularly  against  the  radical 
temlencies  of  some  students  and  teachers 
of  journalism.  He  urged  that  newspa¬ 
pers  be  built  upon  a  foundation  of 
Americanism. 

The  prominence  given  to  divorce  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  press  was  attacked  by  Edmund 
W.  Booth,  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press.  Mr.  Booth  cited  the  Mel  Trotter 
case  of  last  Summer  in  which  Mrs.  Trot¬ 
ter  made  sensational  charges  against  her 
husband,  a  noted  Grand  Rapids  evan¬ 
gelist.  The  Press,  and  the  other  Graml 
Rapids  daily  newspapers,  the  Herald  and 
the  News,  printed  nothing  regarding  the 
case  except  a  brief  court  announcement 
when  the  proceedings  opened  and  the 
judge’s  brief  after  Mr.  Trotter  had  been 
adjudged  innocent.  Mr.  Booth  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Trotter  had,  however,  been 
seriously  injured  in  influence  and  prestige 
since  newspapers  outside  Grand  Rapids 
carried  highly  spiced  accounts  of  the 
trial.  Mr.  Booth  supported  his  belief 
that  emphasis  on  divorce  matters,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ease  of  securing  divorces,  is 
responsible  for  the  large  number  of  hasty 
marriages  and  divorces  and  hasty  tnar- 
riages  by  letters  confirming  this  opinion 
written  by  various  Michigan  judges. 

Punishment  of  crime  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  handling 
crime  stories  than  is  done  at  present,  to 
correct  the  idea  that  a  large  percentage 
of  criminals  escape  scot-free.  Prof.  John 
B.  Waite,  of  the  University  law  school, 
asserted.  Mr.  Stone,  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject.  criticized  those  newspaper  men  who 
embarrass  the  attempts  of  officers  to  solve 
a  crime  by  striving  to  pubUsh  every  step 
in  the  evidence  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
found.  Mr.  Stone  cited  the  Hall-Mills 
murder  case  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
in  this  connection. 

Greater  accuracy  in  handling  news 


stories,  and  a  thorough  specialization  by 
the  newspaper  writer  in  some  definite 
field  to  make  such  accuracy  possible,  was 
urged  in  a  paper  written  by  Walter  Wil- 
gus,  former  member  of  the  journalism 
faculties  of  the  universities  of  Illinois 
and  the  Philippines  and  a  companion  of 
the  late  Ixird  Northcliffe  during  much 
of  the  latter’s  Oriental  journeyings. 

Announcement  that  a  new  building  to 
house  the  department  of  journalism, 
student  publications  and  a  University 
Press,  will  be  erected  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  as  soon  as  funds  are  avail¬ 
able,  was  made  by  President  Marion  L. 
Burton  of  the  university  at  the  annual 
dinner  given  the  visiting  editors  by  the 
university  authorities. 

Various  aspects  of  the  university  cur¬ 
riculum  in  journalism  caused  wide  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  opinion  that  the  university 
curriculum  should  be  theoretical  rather 
than  practical,  leaving  the  student  to 
gain  his  practical  knowledge  in  actual 


the  .American  press,  were  described  in  a 
letter  from  Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  printed  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  week. 

Norman  E.  Hill,  editor  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Evening  News,  in  speaking  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  said  that  the  most  essential  require¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  reporter  is  “a 
sen^  of  community  responsibility  and  of 
social  consciousness.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  conference  was  a  front-page  dis¬ 
play  contest,  sponsored  by  the  university 
department  of  journalism.  A  cup  for 
the  best  front-page  among  Michigan 
newspapers  of  over  7,000  circulation, 
donated  by  the  Michigan  Daily  News¬ 
paper  .Association,  was  awarded  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press ;  and  similar  trophies 
for  newspapers  of  under  7,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  for  weekly  papers,  donated  by 
the  Booth  Publishing  Company  and  the 
Detroit  News,  respectively,  were  award¬ 
ed  to  the  Albion  Evening  Recorder  and 
the  Ionia  County  News. 

The  following  officers  of  the  club  were 
re-elected:  E.  J.  Ottaway,  Port  Huron 
Times-Herald,  president;  Stuart  H.  Per¬ 
ry,  .Adrian  Telegram,  first  vice-president; 
Lee  .A.  White.  Detroit  News,  second 
vice-president;  H.  W.  Musselwhite,  Man¬ 
istee  News-.Advocate,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Prof.  John  L.  Brumm,  director  of 
the  university  journalism  department, 
secretary-treasurer.  Appointment  of  a 


Cupe  for  the  best  front  pa^e  display  amonf  newspapers  i>f  three  different  classes  were 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Michigan  joiunalism  department  at  the  University  Press 
Club  conference  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  From  left  to  right,  the  first  c»p  (donated  by  the 
Michigan  Daily  Newspapers  Association  as  the  trophy  for  dailies  with  a  circulation  of  over 
7,SM)  was  awarded  to  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  of  which  Edmund  W.  Booth  is  editor  and 
manager.  The  second  cup  (given  by  the  Detroit  News  for  the  best  front  page  among 
weekly  papers)  was  won  by  the  Ionia  County  News,  of  which  E.'D.  Keister  is  publisher. 
The  thiid  cig>  (given  by  the  Booth  Publishing  Company  for  dailies  with  a  circulation  under 
7,500),  was  won  by  the  Albion  Evening  Recorder,  of  which  R.  T.  Biddwin  is  editor. 

experience,  was  generally  supported,  fourth  vice-president  to  represent  the 
Mr.  Stone,  himself  a  member  of  the  ad-  weekly  papers  was  ordered, 
visory  committee  of  the  Columbia  Uni-  following  resolutions  were  adopted 

versity  School  of  Journalism,  declared  jjy  club' 

‘Tt  is  of  little  consequence  just  what  you  .  „  ,  ,  .L, 

teach,  but  it  is  of  enormous  consequence  Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  .merest  m 
.  .V  J.  i  ^  i  ai  a  ^  teaching  of  journalism  cat  the  Lniversity  of 

f  student  Ica^  the  great  responsi-  Michigan,  our  satisfaction  with  its  pregress  and 

bilities  connected  with  his  craft.  oui-  confidence  in  its  successes;  and  that  we  ex- 

An  advisory  committee,  to  co-operate  press  our  deep  satisfactim  and  appreciation  at 
with  the  university  in  developing  the  de-  the  action  of  the  board  of  regents  in  includ- 
partment  of  journalism,  was  authorized,  big  in  its  budget  an  appropriation  for  a  build- 
“There  is  no  reason  why  journalism  ing  to  house  the  department  of  journalism 
cannot  become  the  most  learned  of  all  the  That  a  committee  to  ^  known 

e  .  »t  T-R  f  1-^  V  A  ikr  iir  I  J**  the  advisory  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
professions.  Prof.  Robert  M.  Wenley, 

of  the  university  philosophy  department, 
declared  in  urging  the  newspaper  men  to 
work  for  a  betterment  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  standards. 

Prof.  Thomas  H.  Reetl,  of  the  political 
science  department,  asked  for  more  ade¬ 
quate  publicity  for  affairs  of  municipal 
government,  pointing  out  the  ignorance  of 
the  average  citizen  of  such  matters.  It  is 


chair,  consisting  of  five  members  including  the 
chairm.an,  to  lend  such  co-operation  as  the  uni¬ 
versity  may  desire  with  respect  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  housing  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Resolved,  That  a  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  committee  on  standards  of  journalistic 
practice  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  consisting  of 
three  members,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  establishing  a  code  of  journalistic  ethics 
for  Michigan  editorial  guidance,  and  shall  for- 
only  through  the  press  that  this  matter  mulate  such  code  for  consideration  and  adoption 
can  be  remedied,  sakl  Prof.  Reed,  who  is  conference, 

well  known  as  an  expert  in  municipal 


government. 

The  welfare  activities  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  its  successful  attempts  to  bet¬ 
ter  the  morale  of  its  1,750  employees  and 
to  reduce  the  employee  turn-over  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  S.  E.  Thomason,  business 
manager  of  the  Tribune. 

The  purposes  of  the  .American  Society  .Association,  were  get-together  occasions 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  which  is  seeking  for  the  most  part. 

to  advance  the  standards  and  influence  of  The  Michigan  Press  .Association,  em- 


“  Resolved,  That  the  conference  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  ex¬ 
tended  to  it  by  the  university  authorities  and 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  fraternity,  and  that  its 
es|>ecial  thanks  be  tendered  to  President  Bur¬ 
ton  and  Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone  for  their  in¬ 
spiring  addresses.’’ 

The  meetings  of  the  other  state  press 
associations  except  the  Michigan  Press 


bracing  a  large  number  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  however,  considered  various  im¬ 
portant  advertising  matters. 

Charges  that  the  Michigan  State  Fair 
has  been  demanding  an  undue  amount  of 
free  publicity  in  return  for  advertising 
contracts  were  made  and  a  committee 
was  named  to  confer  with  the  fair  officials 
in  an  effort  to  end  this  practice. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  American 
Press  Association  was  also  expressed. 
Herman  Roe.  of  Northfield,  Minn.,  rep¬ 
resenting  Country  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a 
recently-formed  co-operative  weekly 
newspaper  organization,  which  aims  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  its  members  and 
to  secure  foreign  advertising,  presented 
its  purposes  to  the  Michigan  weeklies. 
Though  the  Michigan  Press  .Association 
as  a  whole  took  no  definite  action,  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  members  joined  the  new  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies 
added  its  nineteenth  member,  the  Grand 
Haven  Tribune. 

The  Michigan  editors  were  guests  at 
several  other  functions  while  in  the  city, 
including  a  lecture  by  Isaac  F.  Marcos- 
son,  who  gave  a  lecture  on  European  and 
Near  Eastern  affairs  under  university 
auspices,  and  the  Michigan-lllinois  foot¬ 
ball  game  at  Ferry  Field. 


NEW  A.  A.  C.  W.  DIVISION 


Public  Utilitie*  Advertiser*  Also  Elect 
W.  P.  Strandborg  a*  President 

The  recently  organized  Public  Utilities 
Advertising  .Association,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  public  utility  advertising  men 
and  the  directors  of  the  several  state  pub¬ 
lic  utility  bureaus  of  information  all  over 
the  United  States,  has  been  admitted  to 
membership  in,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
divisions  of,  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.  As  its  recent  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Atlantic  City,  W.  P.  Strand¬ 
borg,  publicity  agent  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  president;  J.  C.  Mc- 
Quiston,  advertising  manager  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  East  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  vice-president ; 
George  F.  Oxley,  director  of  publicity 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  B.  J.  Mullaney,  executive  de¬ 
partment  Peoples’  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  treasurer. 

Benjamin  E.  Ling,  director  of  the  Ohio 
Committee  on  Public  Utility  Information, 
Cleveland,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee,  and  W.  P.  Strand¬ 
borg  was  made  chairman  of  the  program 
committee. 

The  following  were  elected  directors 
for  one  year:  I.abert  St.  Clair,  director 
advertising  section  American  Electric 
Railyway  .Association ;  George  F.  Oxley 
and  Charles  W.  Person,  secretary  adver¬ 
tising  section  .American  Gas  Association. 

Directors  elected  for  two  years  are : 
H.  M.  Lytle,  associate  director  Illinois 
Committee  on  Public  Utility  Information; 
W.  .A.  Griffin,  assistant  to  vice-president 
.American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  ;  W.  S.  V’ivian.  director  public  re¬ 
lations  Automatic  Electric  Co.,  Chicago. 

Directors  elected  for  three  years  are: 
B.  J.  Mullaney,  J.  C.  McQuiston  and  W. 
P.  Strandborg. 

The  following  were  elected  members 
of  the  National  Advertising  Commission 
of  the  Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World :  Frank  Le  Roy  Blanchard, 
director  of  advertising  Cities  Service 
Company  and  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  (jo., 
New  York;  B.  J.  Mullaney,  and  J.  A. 
McQuiston. 


Smith  and  Hecht  Resign 

Wallace  Smith,  former  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  special  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Evening  American,  resigned  this  week. 
He  had  been  on  the  American’s  staff 
about  seven  years.  Mr.  Smith  and  Ben 
Hecht,  special  writer  for  the  (Chicago 
Daily  News,  recently  became  involved  in 
federal  warrants  because  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “Fantazius  Mallare,”  written  b> 
Hecht  and  illustrated  by  Smith.  The 
government  ordered  the  books  seized  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  obscene.  Mr. 
Hecht  resigned  from  the  News  more  than 
a  week  ago. 
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— ^vanity  advertising 


is  the  type  designed  primarily 
to  sell  the  men  who  pay  the  ad¬ 
vertising  bills.  The  false  god 
of  mistaken  prestige  fails  to 
sell  enough  goods  because  the 
splendid  advertising  copy  cir¬ 
culates  where  there  is  but  little 
distribution. 

Through  daily  newspapers,  the 
only  common  meeting  ground  of 
all,  get  back  to  first  principles 
and  confine  your  advertising 
to  territories  where  your  goods 
are  on  sale. 


Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 


£.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


Established  1888 


Publishers’  Representatives 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


New  York 


Atlanta 
Saij  Francisco 


Number  68  of  a  Series. 

IV e  are  resuming  the  above  style  of 
advertising  in  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
inform  publishers  that  our  campaign  on 
behalf  of  Nezvspaper  advertising  is  still 
going  strong. 

This  is  Number  68  in  the  series,  but 
through  Printers’  Ink,  reaching  so  many 
advertisers  and  agencies,  many  of 
whom  are  not  yet  enthusiastic  boosters 
for  Newspapers,  our  serial  number  has 
reached  84. 

In  other  words,  through  one  medium 
xve  has’e  already  contributed  84  pages 
to  selling  the  sound  policy  of  Ne^espaper 
adi'crtising. 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 
58  IVest  AOth  Street,  New  York  City 
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HOE  ANSWERS  DUPLEX 
INFRINGEMENT  CLAIM 


Says  Suit  Is  Only  a  Reyival  of  Action 
Dropped  in  1913  and  Involves  No 
New  Invention — Will  Pro¬ 
tect  All  Customers 


The  following  statement  was  made  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  November  1  by 
H.  M.  Tillinghast,  secretary  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  New  York,  relative  to  the  suit  in¬ 
stituted  in  the  Federal  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  by  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  of  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Mich.,  against  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
alleging  patent  infringements,  the  filing  of 
which  was  reported  in  the  news  columns 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  on  October  21 : 

“Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  in  your  issue  of  October  21,  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  suit  brought  against  us  by 
the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  for 
the  alleged  infringement  of  certain  of  its 
patents  and  quoting  at  length  from  a 
statement  said  to  have  been  issued  by 
that  company. 

“Since  several  of  the  statements  con¬ 
tained  therein  are  very  misleading,  to  say 
the  least,  we  believe  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts  in 
the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  patentj 
claimed  to  have  been  infringed  do  not  in 
any  way  relate  to  our  improved  low- 
design  unit-type  presses,  of  which  we 
have  built  so  many  during  the  last  few 
years,  or  to  any  other  of  our  late-model 
machines.  The  Duplex  Company’s  suit 
relates  only  to  a  particular  design  of 
press  termed  the  Hoe  linear-type,  which 
we  brought  out  in  1907,  and  of  which 
comparatively  few  have  been  built,  either 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  or  by  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer. 

“Twelve  years  ago  the  Duplex  Com¬ 
pany  widely  advertised  that  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  were  infringing  one  of  the  patents  on 
which  suit  is  now  being  brought.  Our 
patent  attorneys  advised  us  at  that  time 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  this  state¬ 
ment  as  the  features  which  it  was  alleged 
we  had  infringed  had  been  incorporated 
in  machines  designed  and  built  by  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.  many  years  prior  to  1906,  the  date 
of  the  patent,  and  they  further  advised 
us  that  none  of  our  presses  in  any  way 
infringed  on  the  rights  of  others.  We 
then  notified  the  Duplex  Company  that  it 
must  either  bring  suit  a.gainst  us  or  dis¬ 
continue  its  public  allegations  as  to  our 
infringing  its  patents,  and  that  if  it  did 
not  do  so  we  would  take  action  to  com¬ 
pel  it  to  stop  such  advertising. 

“The  Duplex  Company  then,  and  only 
then,  brought  suit  against  us,  but  this 
suit  tivM  nezrr  prosecuted  and  it  was 
abandoned  in  1913.  The  present  action  is 
founded  on  the  same  old  patent  on  which 
suit  was  brought  previously  and  another 
one  containing  similar  claims,  but  no  new 
matter  of  invention.  The  fact  that  the 
suit  instituted  against  us  twelve  years 
ago  was  never  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
but  was  dropped,  coupled  with  the  advice 
of  our  attorneys  that  none  of  our  ma¬ 
chines  in  any  waV  infrin.ge  upon  any 
rights  of  the  Duplex  Company,  speaks 
for  itself.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  present  suit  is  the  result  of  an 
agreement  made  between  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company  and  another 
press  manufacturer,  whereby  certain  ar¬ 
rangement  patents  belonging  to  the  two 
companies  were  pooled  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  gaining  mutual  advantage. 

“In  1910  we  made  the  statement  in 
your  publication,  as  well  as  in  other  trade 
papers,  that  the  bringing  of  this  suit  by 
the  Duplex  Company  was  a  ‘false  alarm’ 
and  we  reiterate  that  statement  now.  .\t 
the  same  time  we  wish  to  emphasize,  as 
we  pointed  out  then,  that  for  over  one 
hundred  years  R.  Hoc  &  Co.  have  been 
the  pioneers  in  the  designing  and  improv¬ 
ing  of  printing  machinery  and  that 
stripped  of  Hoe  inventions  and  Hoe 
mechanism — including  the  triangular  for¬ 
mer  folder,  angle  bars  for  associating 
webs  of  paper,  transverse  collecting  ap¬ 
paratus.  tapclcss  folder  and  delivery 
mechanism,  combination  cutting  and  fold¬ 
ing  cylinders,  rotary  blade  folding  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  other  exclusively  Hoe  features 
too  numerous  to  mention — the  modern 


newspaper  press  would  not  exist.  We 
were  the  first  to  introduce  (in  our  cele¬ 
brated  double  supplement  and  quadruple 
presses)  the  low-design  unit  press,  as 
well  as  the  other  principal  designs  of 
press  construction  now  in  use,  including 
double-width  presses,  supplement-insert¬ 
ing  presses,  superimposed  unit  presses, 
central  folder  presses,  multi-color  presses 
and  combination  color  and  black  presses, 
many  of  which  have  been  copied  by  other 
manufacturers.  In  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance  others  have  attempted  to  get  ar¬ 
rangement  patents  on  mere  rearrange¬ 
ments  of  these  machines  without  adding 
anything  in  the  way  of  invention  to  the 
art. 

“Our  latest  development,  the  super¬ 
speed  press  with  automatic-pump  system 
of  ink  distribution,  is  an  epoch-making 
one  and  conclusive  evidence  that  we  do 
not  have  to  copy  others,  but  are  still,  as 
we  have  been  for  over  a  century,  the 
pioneers  in  the  developing  and  perfecting 
of  newspaper  printing  machinery. 

“In  closing  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  fact  that  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  full  legal  responsibility  for  all 
machines  made  by  us  and  will  protect  our 
customers  and  give  them  the  fullest  in¬ 
demnity  against  any  suit  for  infringement 
which  may  be  brought  against  them. 

“We  feel  that  this  matter  is  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance,  in  view  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Duple.x  Company  in 
the  article  in  question  to  warrant  our 
asking  you  to  give  this  letter  as  full  pub¬ 
licity  as  was  given  by  you  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  that  company.” 


BUMPER  CROP  OF  BOOKS 
ON  JOURNALISM 


(Contimicd  from  page  13; 


because  Dr.  Slosson  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Pulitzer 
School.  I  call  attention  to  these  typo¬ 
graphical  slips,  not  to  be  critical  of  a 
colleague,  for  he  could  doubtless  find 
similar  slips  in  my  “History  of  .American 
Journalism,”  but  because  pedantic  and 
academic  critics  of  the  newspaper  are  con¬ 
tinually  finding  fault  with  newspapers 
over  the  way  names  are  spelled.  If  a 
book  put  out  by  teachers  in  the  Pulitzer 
School  makes,  in  its  third  edition,  such 
slips  as  I  have  indicated,  practical  news¬ 
paper  men  need  not  worry  if  they  occa¬ 
sionally  misspell  a  man’s  name.  In  view 
of  the  opportunity  for  error,  the  wonder 
is  that  newspapers  are  as  accurate  as 
they  are  in  printing  proper  names. 

In  conclusion,  this  book  furnishes  an¬ 
other  proof  of  that  wonderful  scholar¬ 
ship  and  remarkable  catholicity  of  taste 
possessed  by  the  director  of  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism.  He  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  the  first  to  divide  praise  of  the 
book  with  his  former  colleague,  Mr. 
Ix)mer. 


^.\SPAR  S.  YOST,  editor  of  the  St. 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  has 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  books  on 
journalism  and  the  wisdom  of  fostering 
a  demand  for  technical  literature.  (See 


Thrift  Insures 
A  Good  Market 

Where  65  per  cent,  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  carries  savings  accounts, 
you  look  for  business  conditions 
to  be  consistently  good  and  un¬ 
usually  stable.  This  is  true  of 
Baltimore  and  is  one  of  several 
reasons  why  Maryland’s  great 
seaport  is  so  often  chosen  as  a 
try-out  city. 

And  when  you  decide  to  enter 
this  fertile  market,  remember  that 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE 


Morning  Evening 


SUN 

Sunday 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  28, 
1922,  page  35.) 

To  supplement  the  plea  Mr.  Yost  has 
made,  it  might  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  more  recent  books  re¬ 
lating  to  journalism.  Last  week,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Editor  &  Publisher  mentioned 
editorially  two  recent  books  by  Jason 
Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New  ork  Globe. 
Mr.  ost  stressed  the  need  of  storing  up 
individual  experiences  to  make  such  in¬ 
formation  accessible  and  beneficial  to 
others.  This  is  precisely  what  Jason 
Rogers  has  done  in  his  latest  books. 

In  addition  to  the  books  on  journalism 
and  on  advertising,  there  exists  consider¬ 
able  peripatetic  literature;  such  as  pam¬ 
phlets,  magazine  articles  and  comments 
in  the  newspaper  press,  itself,  .\ttention 
will  be  called  to  these  in  future  editions 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“GETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN 
PRINT” 


Reznewed  by  Carl  H.  Getz 


ttpETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN 
PRINT,”  by  H.  S.  McCauley; 
Funk,  &  Wagnalls  Company,  is  a  fairly 
sensible  little  book,  badly  named.  Its  title 
would  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  intended 
for  personal  publicity  seekers,  when  it  is 
really  a  publicity  handbook  for  clergymen, 
heads  of  philanthropies  and  others  whose 
activities  are  of  public  interest. 

“Getting  Your  Name  in  Print”  defines 
news  and  explains  what  the  newspapers 
want ;  it  discusses  newspaper  ethics  and 
how  to  treat  reporters;  it  offers  some 
helpful  sugge.stions  about  the  preparation 
of  copy  and  finally  discusses  libel. 


The  writer  stubs  his  toe  in  a  number 
of  places.  For  example,  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  because  of  the  two  paragraphs 
quoted  below  to  learn  on  what  news¬ 
papers  the  writer  was  employed: 

“There  are  vague  rumors  current  among 
newspaper  men  that  there  exist  somewhere  cer¬ 
tain  papers  that  forbid  their  reporters  to  get 
news  by  underhand  or  dishonest  means.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  ten  years’  experience  the  writer  has 
never  encountered  one  such,  nor  has  he  beard 
the  actual  name  of  one.  Reporters  stop  short 
of  murder,  and  they  generally  hesitate  at  real 
crime,  but  little  things  like  petty  larceny  (usu¬ 
ally  manifested  in  the  stealing  of  photographs), 
misrepresenting  themselves  as  officers,  deception 
and  fraud  do  not  bother  them. 

“In  gathering  news  reporters  have  been 
known  to  (1)  pick  locks,  (2)  rifle  trunks,  (3) 
rob  mail-boxes,  (4)  steal  papers  and  letters  from 
desks,  (5)  forge  signatures,  (6)  commit  house¬ 
breaking,  (7)  string  dictagraphs,  (8)  commit 
kidnapping,  (9)  commit  assault  and  battery,  and 
(10)  tap  wires.  Editors  do  not  instruct  their 
men  to  do  these  things,  and  generally  they  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  know  when  they  are  done.  They  sim¬ 
ply  send  the  news-gatherers  out  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  bring  back  the  story.” 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
which  countenance  such  methods  in  get¬ 
ting  news.  While  it  is  true  that  many 
reporters  do  resort  to  these  methods,  it 
is  also  true  that  were  they  known  to 
their  employers  they  probably  would  be 
criticised  severely,  if  not  discharged. 

“Getting  Your  Name  in  Print”  is  a 
IxKik  which  hasn’t  a  single  idea  in  it  for 
the  trained  publicity  man,  but  which 
ought  to  be  helpful  for  the  man  or  wo¬ 
man  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
newspapers  and  their  organizations  and 
who  because  of  the  public  character  of 
their  work  should  have  some  advice 
about  their  relations  with  reporters  and 
the  city  room. 


‘^KirclPriceQits 
©Detroit 


^T'HE  Ford  Motor  Company  after  a  scries  of 
price  reductions  that  have  brought  the  motor 
car  within  the  reach  of  many  more  citizens  than 
ever  the  horse  and  buggy  was,  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  another  substantial  reduction  on  all  its 
models.  Some  models  now  sell  for  less  than  50% 
of  their  1920  price.  This  means  that  many  more 
people  will  be  brought  within  the  company  of 
automobile  owners  and  that  the  present  produc¬ 
tion  record  of  more  than  a  million  in  nine  months, 
will  sink  into  insignificance  beside  the  records 
still  to  be  made. 

All  this  implies,  of  course,  a  still  greater  and  more 
prosperous  Detroit.  With  75%  of  all  American  made 
automobiles  being  manufactured  in  Detroit  and  vicinity, 
this  city  holds  for  advertisers  a  golden  future,  greater 
even  than  its  wonderful  present  opportunity — doubly  so 
because  this  city  can  be  thoroughly  covered  by  one  news¬ 
paper,  The  Detroit  News,  which  week  day  and  Sunday 
reaches  practically  every  home  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 

Detroit  should  be  exploited  by  advertisers  now,  not 
only  for  its  wonderful  present  rewards,  but  also  for  the 
great  future  profits  which  will  accrue  to  those  who  be¬ 
come  established  in  this  rich  field  and  grow  with  it. 

The  Detroit  News 

Two  and  a  Half  Times  Nearest  Competing  City 
Week-Day  Circulation. 

Greatest  Sunday  Circulation  in  Michigan. 

“Aluays  in  the  Lead" 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 

For  a  Full  Century  HOE  on  a  Printing  Press 

Has  been  the  Hall  Mark  of  Quality  Supremacy 

0.:c  H'.’.ndrcd  Years  ago  the  House  of  Hoe  started  building  Printing  Machinery.  Since  then  every  De^’elopment  of  Importance  in  Newspiipcr  and 
Ma  azine  Presses  has  been  brought  out  by  R.  HOE  &  CO.  Practically  every  Invention  ami  Improvement  that  has  made  the  modern  Newsj);ii)er  Press 

possible  is  the  result  of  Hoe  Initiative,  Hoe  Ingenuity,  and  Hoe  Perseverance. 

STRIP  AW  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  OF  HOE  MECHANISM— WHAT  IS  LEFT? 

Ti;e  Latest  Hoe  Development,  the  Superspeed  Press,  etfuipped  with 
the  Hoe  Patented  Automatic  Pump-System  of  Ink  Distribution,  is  the 

Supreme  Achievement  of  a  Century  of  Endeavor 

Condensed  Chronoloftical  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press: 


1822 — The  Smilh  prejs — the  first  hand  press  in  which  the  togRle-joint 
principle  was  einplo>ed-  -tlesigned  by  R.  Hoe  '&  Co. 

1827 — Washington  hand  press  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1830 — First  flat-bed  and  cylinder  press  ever  used  in  the  United  States 
made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1832  Single-cylinder  and  double-cylinder  hand-fed  flat-bed  presses  first 
made  in  the  United  States  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1845-6 — Rotary,  type-revolving  machines,  for  newspaper  printing,  in¬ 
vented  by  Richard  M.  Hoe. 

1856 — Ten-cylinder,  rotary,  type-revolving  newspaper  machine  manufac¬ 
tured  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1861- -First  successful  curved  stereotype  plate  in  America,  used  by  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  made  from  machinerv  built  by  R.  Hoe 
&  Co. 

1871  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  brought  out  first  roll-fed  continuous-printing  rotary 
press  with  gathering  and  delivering  cylinder. 

1874--First  four-page-wide  newspaper  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1875  -Rotating  blade  folding  cylinder  patented  by  Stephen  D.  Tucker  of 
R.  Hoe  '&  Co. 

1876 — First  newspaper  rotary  web  perfecting  press  with  rapid  folding 
and  gathering  mechanism  exhibited  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 

1876-  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  acquired  patents  for  devices  by  which  webs  of  paper 
could  be  turned  over  after  printed  on  one  side  and  the  reverse  side 
presented  to  the  printing  cylinder. 

1880  First  Rotary  magazine  web  perfecting  press  printing  from  curved 
stereotype  plates  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1880 -  Tapeless  delivery  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1881-  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  introduced  the  triangular  former  folder  thus  making 
possible  the  modern  high-speed  newspaper  press. 

1882-  First  supplement-inserting  press  and  first  machine  with  two  print¬ 
ing  sections  at  right  angles  to  each  other  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

188.5 — Angle  bars  for  turning  webs  of  paper  introduced  and  patented  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1887 — Endless  belt  for  automatic  paper  feed  control  introduced  and  pat¬ 
ented  by  R.  Hoe  '&  Co. 

1887 — Combination  collecting  and  cutting  cylinders  invented  and  pat¬ 
ented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1887-  First  quadruple  (or  32-page)  press,  with  two  folders,  made  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1888  First  three-page-wide  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1888  -Automatic  spring  tension  device  for  equalizing  strain  on  paper 
web,  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1889- -First  sextuple  (or  48-page)  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1889 — Staggered  cylinders  introduced  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1889 — Transverse  collecting  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

18')1 — Rotary  wire-stapling  mechanism  for  fast-running  presses  invented 
and  patented  hv  R.  Hoe  '&  Co. 

1892  First  newspaper  press  with  four-roller  ink  distribution,  for  fine 
half-tone  printing,  made  hy  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1893—  First  multi-color  rotary  press  made  hy  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1893  Hoe  qua«lruple  newspaper  press  given  highest  award  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

1895  -First  octuple  <  or  64-page)  newspaper  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1895 --First  combination  newspaper  and  color  rotarv  press  made  bv 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 


1897 — Adjustable  spring-seated  propellers  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1897 — F'irst  rotary  newspaper  press  five-plates-wide  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1899 — Late  news  devices  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1899 — Reversible  cylinder  for  color  printing  invented  and  patented  by 
R.  Hoe  '&  Co. 

1899 —  V  paper  brakes  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1900 —  Central  folder  design  of  rotarv  press,  invented  and  patented  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1900— -.4djustable  segments  for  folding  cylinders,  invented  and  patented 

by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1901 —  First  double  sextuple  (or  96-page)  newspaper  press  brought  out  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1902 —  First  double  octuple  (or  128-page)  press  brought  out  hy  R.  Hoe 
&  Co. 

1902 — X-design  newspaper  press,  invented  and  patented  hy  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1904 —  Hoe  Central  folder  newspaper  press  awarded  Grand  Prize  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

1905—  -First  adaptation  of  automatic  feeder  to  a  rotary  press  for  associat¬ 
ing  with  the  product  previously  printed  covers  and  insert  sheets, 
made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1906—  Tubular  cylinders  introduced  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  1&  Co. 

1907—  First  combination  double  octuple  newspaper  and  color  press,  with 
reversible  cylinders  and  offset  rolls,  made  hy  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1908  High-speed  rotary  camless  folder  perfected  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1908  Safety  locking  knife  box  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1908  -  .Automatic  self-oiling  boxes  for  high-speed  presses  introduced  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1912—  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  perfected  and  introduced  “Simplex”  type  newspaper 
press  designed  especially  for  smaller  city  dailies. 

1912  1919-  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  first  used  independent  horizontal  nipping 

roller  drive,  independent  horizontal  drive  for  folding  cylinders 
and  independent  horizontal  drive  for  delivery  fans. 

1912-  F'irst  intaglio  rotarv  web  press  in  the  United  States  made  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1914—  -First  Universal-Unit  color  and  black  newspaper  press  built  by 
R.  Hoe  •&  Co. 

191.5 —  Hoe  12-cylinder  Universal-Unit  combination  color  and  black-news¬ 
paper  press  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  and  (Jold  Medal  of  Honor 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

1915  -R.  Hoe  &  Co.  developed  and  patented  automatic  ink  pumping 
mechanism  for  high-speed  newspaper  presses. 

1915 —  “Superspee<l”  rotary  camless  folder  perfected  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

191.5-  — First  “Superspeed”  rotary  newspaper  presses  equipped  with  ink 

pumps,  solid  steel  cylinders  with  roller  bearings,  7-inch  form 
rollers  and  brakes  on  cylinders,  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1917 — 1918 — R.  Hoe  &  Co.  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  mounts 
for  the  United  States  Navy. 

1919-  R.  Hoe  &■  Co.  perfected  and  introduced  improved  low-type  unit 
newspaper  press  with  “Superspeed”  folding  mechanism. 

1919  Receding  margin  bars  first  used  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

192(1 — First  20-Cylinder  Multi-f’olor  Press  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1921 — Further  development  and  improvement  of  “Superspeed”  and  “Unit- 
Type”  machines. 

1922  First  24-(^ylinder  Multi-Color  Press,  the  largest  individual  news¬ 
paper  press  in  the  world,  built  by  R.  Hoe  '&  Co. 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 

504-520  Grand  St.,  New  York  City 


7  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 


109-112  Borough  Rd. 
London,  S.  E.  1,  Eng. 


7  Water  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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MEXICO  IS  STRONG  IN  CRAFT  SPIRIT 
AMONG  ITS  JOURNALISTS 

Nearly  Every  Newspaper  Member  of  Associated  Press  of 
States  Pledged  to  Diffusing  Knowledge  and  Maintaining 
Liberty — Endorses  World  Press  Congress 

(Special  to  F.ditor  &  Publisher) 


Mexico  City,  Oct.  28,  1922. 

EX  I  CO  has  only  one  large  press 
association  and  that  is  known  as 
the  .Associated  Press  of  the  States.  This 
Uxly  deals  with  affairs  of  momentous  in¬ 
terest  for  the  welfare  of  its  members. 
There  are  also  several  syndicates  or 
unions  of  journalists  and  newspaper 
workers.  The  most  important  is  that  just 
organized  in  Mexico  City  as  a  direct  out¬ 
come  of  the  recent  strike  which  caused 
the  suspension  of  El  Universal,  an  inci¬ 
dent  reported  in  the  columns  of  Editor  & 


in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  they  have  to 
overcome,  such  as  the  limited  number  of 
readers,  the  vast  differences  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  provincial  cities  and  the  capital, 
etc.  .•Among  the  leading  newspapers  out¬ 
side  the  capital  are  La  Revista  de  Yuca¬ 
tan,  which  is  thirty-five  years  old ;  El 
Dictamen,  of  Vera  Cruz ;  El  Mundo,  of 
Tampico;  El  Sol,  of  Torreon;  La  Pa- 
triam,  a  Mexican  daily  published  in  the 
American  city  of  El  Paso;  and  several 
others  in  Guadalajara,  Monterey,  Pachu- 
ca,  .\guas  Calientes,  etc. 


Then  there  are  some  who  have  filled  im¬ 
portant  posts  in  the  Congress  or  in  the 
Cabinet.  A  score  more  know  the  bitter 
bread  of  prison,  and  have  been  virtually 
buried  alive  in  those  old  dungeons  like 
the  Fort  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  in  the  Port 
of  Vera  Cruz,  recently  turned  into  a  navy 
yard  by  ex-President  Carranza. 

It  is  natural  to  think  that  an  assembly 
of  men  differing  so  widely  must  be  ter¬ 
ribly  turbulent.  But  over  the  bellicose 
atmosphere  prevails  the  fraternal  love, 
the  common  desire  for  fairness  and  lib¬ 
erty  and  the  passion  for  a  good  harmony 
which  must  always  reign  among  workers 
in  the  same  great  and  humanitarian 
cause.  All  the  delegates  address  them¬ 
selves  as  brothers  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  seem  to  be  brothers  in  reality. 

Feminism  also  contributes  to  lend 
splendor  to  these  meetings,  and  many  a 
distinguished  woman  journalist  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  discussions  and  argu¬ 
ments. 

The  resolutions  passed  in  the  last  con¬ 
vention  were  considered  of  paramount 
importance  to  Mexico  and  of  interest  to 
journalists  the  world  over.  They  were: 

“1 — Considering  that  journalism  in  all  the 
•States  necessitates  the  safekeeping  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  all  its  vigor  and  strength, 
all  the  members  of  the  association  will  endeaver 
to  maintain  this  prerogative  in  force  during 
the  coming  year. 

^2 — By  freedom  of  the  press  the  members 
do  not  only  understand  the  free  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  without  fetters,  or  shams,  but 
also  the  duty  that  every  newspaper  man  has 
toward  society  and  the  State. 

“3 — The  Association  of  the  Press  of  the 
States,  constituted  as  it  is  of  free  men  and 
conscientious  citizens,  believes  that  any  stop  in 
the  direction  of  the  past  opprobrium  is  utterly 
impossible.  The  association  will,  during  the 
next  year,  keep  its  labors  within  the  ample 


path  of  the  most  modem  democratic  ideas, 
working  for  the  welfare  of  all  social  classes 
and  especially  for  those  who  need  aid  of  the 
press  for  the  consecution  of  their  rights.  It 
will  continue  its  work  of  diffusing  knowledge 
and  bringing  to  the  mind  of  every  citizen  the 
love  of  liberty,  based  on  the  fact  that  no  one 
is  capable  of  upholding  his  rights  as  a  citizen, 
unless  he  is  able  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  a  pa¬ 
triot,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  the  member  of  a 
civilized  and  free  society. 

“4 — The  association  declares  its  sympathy 
and  expresses  its  adherence  to  the  movement 
initiated  by  the  permanent  Congress  of  the 
World  Press  to  organize  the  international 
forces  of  journalism  to  the  benefit  and  progress 
of  the  press  in  each  country,  to  the  uplifting 
and  elevation  of  the  mission  of  journalism,  and 
to  the  success  of  all  those  enterprises  which 
are  feasible  of  being  promoted  and  impelled  by 
press  campaigns  jointly  and  internationally. 

“5 — The  associaticn  judges  that  it  is  a  duty 
and  a  necessity  to  establish  mutual  relations 
and  to  cement  them  as  much  as  possible,  with 
press  associations  of  other  Latin-American  re¬ 
publics  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  it  confers 
upon  Dr.  Rodriguez  Beteta,  the  delegate  of 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World,  full  powers 
to  be  exercised  during  his  trip  to  Latin-America 
to  bring  about  the  interchange  of  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  oi  friendship  and  cooperation. *’ 

Dr.  Beteta  had  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  at  length  the  motives  of  tbe 
Press  Congress  of  the  World  and  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  co-operating  with  his  or¬ 
ganization  to  obtain  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  journalists  of  the  world. 

.\fter  Dr.  Beteta’s  address  the  president 
of  the  convention,  Don  Carlos  R.  Me- 
nendez,  a  foremost  figure  in  Mexican 
journalism,  asked  the  assembly  to  rise  in 
honor  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  the 
native  country  of  Dr.  Beteta,  as  the  high¬ 
est  honor  that  the  Mexican  association 
could  render  Dr.  Beteta  in  appreciation 
of  his  work  for  continental  harmony. 


New  board  ol  directors  of  the  Associated  Press  of  the  Mexican  States.  In  the  center  is 
Charles  R.  Mendez,  editor  Revista  de  Yucatan  and  dean  of  journalists  in  his  country. 
Others  in  the  group  are:  Vincente  Villasana,  editor  El  Mundo,  Tampico,  vice-president 
of  the  association;  Silvestre  Terrazas,  editor  La  Patria,  El  Paso,  U.  S.  A.,  treasurer; 
Prudencio  Valdez  de  Ando,  editor  El  Siglo,  Torreon,  sub- treasurer;  Lorenzo 
Parra  I^ran,  of  San  Luis  Potosi;  Jose  Luis  Inurreta,  Mexico  City;  Rogerto  Meraz 
Rivera  of  Pachuca;  Salvador  Alvarez  of  Zacatecas;  Gustavo  Cantu  of  Monterey;  Lias 
Fregoso  Rojas  of  Vera  Cruz;  and  Miss  Maria  Luisa  Garza  of  Nu^vn  leon. 


Pu'BLi.SHER  some  time  ago.  The  only 
large  association,  however,  is  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  of  the  States. 

Its  annual  meetings  are  fraternal  gath¬ 
erings  where  very  imiKirtant  measures 
are  taken  to  insure  the  advance  of  the 
Mexican  press.  The  last  convention  was 
held  in  the  city  of  A'era  Cruz,  from  Oc¬ 
tober  12  to  17,  inclusive. 

The  association  was  organized  many 
years  ago,  but  there  was  so  little  interest 
in  it  that  it  was  a  mere  i>aper  organiza¬ 
tion  until  Mexican  journalists  awoke  to 
the  necessity  of  organizing  to  preserve 
their  prerogatives  and  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  their  fellow  workers  for  the 
good  of  the  profession.  It  has  taken  quite 
some  time  to  attain  its  present  develop¬ 
ment  and  maturity,  hut  today  nearly  every 
large  publication  is  a  member. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  published  in 
Mexico  are  shortlived,  as  they  depend 
mainly  on  the  political  whims  to  which 
the  nation  is  subject  from  time  to  time. 
But  in  the  large  cities  there  are  some  very 
big  publications  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  Mexico  City,  the  capital. 


The  publishers,  journalists,  reporters 
and  corresiHindents  gather  once  every 
year  at  .some  Mexican  city  and,  in  an  ani¬ 
mated  Congress,  discuss  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  Mexican  journalism.  The  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  in  the  past  few  years  to 
concentrate  their  forces  and  form  a  pow¬ 
erful  bloc  to  be  used  against  any  arbitrari- 
rule  of  local  authorities  directed  against 
any  journal  or  journalist. 

In  these  meetings  the  manhood  and  the 
courage  of  Me.xican  journalists  is  made 
evident.  There  gather  men  of  mature 
judgment,  whose  hair  has  turned  gray  in 
the  service  of  the  public.  Some  of  them 
combine  both  the  qualities  of  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  and  of  Le  Cid.  Some  of  them  have 
Inen  compelled  by  their  patriotic  duties 
to  momentarily  forsake  the  journalistic 
desk  for  the  field  of  battle,  and  there  is 
many  a  delegate  in  the  assembly  who  is 
gloriously  decorated  with  the  scars  of 
wounds  received  in  the  national  defense. 

There  are  some  others  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  fight  duels  in  the  exercise 
of  their  profession,  and  there  is  one  who 
has  already  fought  in  duels  fifteen  times. 


The  Ludlow 

“Added  Ten  Years  to  My  Life” 

Your  composing  room  foreman  is 
struggling  every  day  to  keep  his  type 
distributed,  his  stones  cleared  and  his 
make-up  banks  uncluttered.  This  prob¬ 
lem  vanishes  like  magic  when  the  Lud¬ 
low  System  is  installed.  A  prominent 
composing  room  superintendent  (name 
on  request)  says: 

‘  Distribution,  Sorts  Hunting,  Gone  Forever 


Rec'IskR  FLlIu^ 


The  \'icksburg  Herald  is  the 
new  jiaper  this  week. 


Furnished  full  page  matrices,  black  alone,  black  and  red,  and  black 
and  three  colors;  or,  as  the  first  page  of  a  printed  comic  section. 

HERALD-SUN  SYNDICATE,  280  Bdwy.,  New  York  City 


“Two  great  features  of 
the  Ludlow  System,  so  val¬ 
uable  that  we  could  not 
think  of  getting  along  with¬ 
out  them,  are  unlimited  new 
type  and  clean  decks. 

“The  system  is  fast  — 
considerably  faster  than 
hand  composition  of  types  ; 
but  that  docs  not  mean  so 
much  to  me  as  clean  decks. 

“For  twenty  years  I  have 
been  fighting  and  striving 
to  get  the  type  hack  into 
the  cases  and  keep  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  shape,  so  that  we 
can  get  to  press  on  time, 
and  still  keep  our  advertis¬ 
ers  satisfied  with  the  ty¬ 
pography  we  could  give 
them.  The  Ludlow  has 
added  ten  years  to  my  life. 

“Now  every  night  we 
dump  all  used  forms  and 


can  go  home  happy,  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  room  is  all  in 
good  order  and  clean  decks 
will  greet  us  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  No  matter  how  big 
an  edition  the  ‘old  man’ 
decides  to  put  out.  we  know 
we  can  set  in  all  new  tyiie, 
and  in  first  choice  faces. 

“Two  minutes  after  we 
have  set  the  last  stickful  of 
matrices,  the  job  is  all  dis¬ 
tributed  as  well  as  set. 
We  close  the  cabinet 
drawers,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  Everything 
is  cleared  up.  That  is  just 
as  much  like  heaven  as  any 
print  shop  will  ever  be.” 

The  Ludlow  System  pro¬ 
duces  lines  of  type  on  slugs 
from  hand  -  set  matrices. 
It  provides  unlimited  new 
type  in  any  font  as  needed 
— without  storage. 


.\sk  us  on  your  letterhead 
for  illustrated  literature 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

Eastern  Office:  World  Building,  New  York,  City 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION  ABOVE  10  PT. 
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^e  Press  Dominates  English  Reading 

Homes  of  Qreater  Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  with  its 
highly  compact  and  intensified 


ALLIED  NEWS^ 
PAPERS,  INC. 

Publishers  Direct 
Representatives 

New  York  Chicago 
Cincinnati  St.  Louis 
Atlanta  San  Francisco 
Cleveland 


circulation,  reaches  95  per  cent  of 
the  English  reading  homes  of 
Greater  Cleveland. 

Within  this  one  fertile  buying 
group  is  centered  most  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  Greater 
Cleveland. 


^Memiber  ^Scripps  MsRae  League  (^Newspapers 

CLEVELAND  PRESS 

CLEVELAND'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  4,  1922 


HELP  WANTED  CONTRACTS  INADVISABLE 
IF  ONLY  ADVERTISER  BENEFITS 

Bulk  Space  at  Low  Rate  Is  Advantageous  Only  to  Newspaper 
Which  Is  Fighting  to  Overcome  Competitor’s  Lead — 
“Marrying  Parson”  Gets  Business  hy  Want  Ads 

By  C.  L.  PERKINS 

Executive  Secretary,  Association  of  Newspaper  riassificd  Advertising  Managers 

TM PROVED  business  conditions  are  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  can  posi- 
rapidly  changing  the  labor  market,  tively  say  that  newspapers  should  or 
Industrial  reports  show  a  lack  of  labor  should  not  allow  “help  wanted’  adver- 
in  certain  fields  and  a  great  decline  in  tisers  to  sign  contracts  and  thus  enjoy 


the  numlter  of  unemployed  in  others,  a  lower  rate.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  J*  oragdon,  president  ot  the  textile 
The  result  is  that  instead  of  workers  most  papers  should  not  because  the  type  elected  pr^ident  of  the  New 

seeking  employers,  the  employers  are  of  advertising  makes  it  impossible  for  the  )tork  Business  Publishes  Association  at 
searching  for  help  and  finding  it  more  contract  in  itself  to  benefit  the  paper  in  d®  nieetmg  October  27.  The  other  of- 
and  more  difficult  to  secure.  any  way.  ficers  elected  are,  vice-president,  H^ry 


Edgar  J.  Buttenheim,  president,  the  Am- 


and  more  difficult  to  secure.  any  way.  ncers  elected  are,  vice-president,  H^ry 

“Hell)  Wanted”  advertisintr  as  a  re  O"  other  hand,  newspapers  in  some  E.  TaylOT,  advertising  manager,  the  Dry 
suit  of  this  situation  is  sLwin^  "nl  fields  under  certain  competitive  condi-  Goods  Economist;  secretary,  H.  O. 
creases  over  last  vear'in  most  cities  of  tions  might  find  it  very  valuable  to  sign  Barnes,  secretary  and  advertising  man- 
t^l  coUry  contracts"  For  examk  a  newspaper  ager.  the  Technical  World ;  and  treasurer, 

employers  zrc  resorting  to  the  large  ad-  ^  volume  of  clarified  com-  Edgar  J.  Buttenheim,  president,  the  Am- 

vertisements  of  a  hundred  lines  or  more  Pct'ng  with  a  large,  vyell-estab  ished  erican  Lity. 

as  in  war-times  medium,  might  find  it  advisable  to  lower  _ 

T.,  .  ,  •  .u  r  its  rates  as  an  inducement  to  advertisers 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  con-  ^^ile  building  up  its  columns.  In  some  Periodical  Publi.her.  Choce  Wil.on 

s“r,’  "cla“  tZl  '3“""  '»  The  Periodical  Pul.lisher,'  Arsocia.io., 

thc  lurgcr  advertisers  contracts.  Us  ;.nnnal  meeting  at  the  Manhattan 


make — and  to  protect  the  intereata  of  its  PERRY  AND  JONES  BUY 

readers  who  respond  to  the  large  volume  of  tra'l’l  I  n  a  DPD 

classified  advertising  appearing  daily  in  the  LLIUKlla  a  AxEaK 

Star.  Honest  advertisers  realize  that  the  ap-  _ 

pearance  of  their  want  ad  in  these  columns  ,  .  »  .  .  i  » 

stamps  it  as  being  dependable  and  they  know  Charleston  American  Their  Latest 

their  effer  will  inspire  reader  confidence  by  Purchase - Own  Tulsa  Tribune, 

reason  of  it,  appearance  in  the  Star.  Reader  Jacksonville  Journal  and 

confidence  is  the  greatest  asset  of  any  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Star  constantly  and  zealously  Pensacola  Journal 

guards  against  th:  intrusion  of  any  advertise-  - 

ment  of  a  questionable  nature.  You  wUl  confer  Charleston  (S.  C.)  American  was 

a  great  favor  upon  the  management  of  the  Star  ,  ^  *  tt 

if  you  W.li  furnish  information  regarding  any  Purchased  November  2  by  John  H  Perry 
classified  ad  that  you  consider  in  any  way  mis-  and  Richard  Llovd-Jones,  WhO  Will  take 
leading  or  fraudulent.  possession  of  the 

_  _  paper  on  Decem- 

her  1.  They  al- 

J.  H.  Bragdon  Elected  President  ready  OAvn  the 

J.  H.  Bragdon,  president  of  the  Textile  t  r  ih^fn 

World,  was  elected  president  of  the  New  m.  Tackson- 

York  Business  Publishers’  Association  at  TL  ;  i  i  «  fFla  ) 

Us  meeting  October  s.  The  other  ot-  f||  V*  ^  Jomnal  and  the 

ficers  elected  are,  vice-president,  Harry  p,.„<;arr,ia  Tnnr 

E.  Taylor,  advertising  manager,  the  Dry  Ak  nal  ^ 

Goods  Economist;  secretary,  H.  O.  American 

Barnes,  secretary  and  advertising  man-  •  morninii  and 

ager,  the  Technical  World ;  and  treasurer,  c„nfi-iv  nan^r 

Edgar  J.  Buttenheim,  president,  the  Am-  Itr  circulation; 

erican  City.  according  to  the 

-  John  II.  Perry  most  recent  fig- 

Periodical  Publishers  Choose  Wilson  Bureau  of  Circulations,  is  daily  4.706  and 

The  Periodical  Pulilishers’  Association  Sunday  7,713.  It  was  established  in  1916 


classified  ad  that  you  consider  in  any  way  mis¬ 
leading  or  fraudulent. 


J.  H.  Bragdon  Elected  President 

J.  H.  Bragdon,  president  of  the  Textile 


John  II.  Perry 


that  newspaners  should  not  onlv  allow  advertisers  contracts.  annual  meeting  at  the  Manhattan  and  is  published  I 

but  should  encourage  the  signing  of  con-  ‘lu  uot  give  contracts  to  Qub,  New  York,  October  26  and  elected  lishing  Company 

tracts  by  “help  wanted”  advertisers  ^  wanted  advertisers  unless  the  following  officers;  President,  Robert  of  which  John  M. 
while  others  are  equally  confident  that  "^wspaper  as  well  as  the  advertiser  gams  q  Wilson,  vice-president  and  advertising  Semken  is  toth 
contracts  should  not  be  written  for  this  ^  ‘  »  director,  the  McCall  Company,  Inc.,  (re-  general  and  busi- 

ty|)e  of  classified  »  »  v  elected);  vice-president,  F.  L.  Wurzburg,  ness  manager. 

low  contract  discounts  to  advertisers  in  tising  ^could^^  developed  ^so*  as^  to^ profit  manager,  the  Cosmo- 

°  classifications  and  not  allow  them  both  the  advertiser  and  the  newspaper.  ourchase  Messrs, 

to  ‘  help  wanted”  advertisers  who  bought  However,  his  imagination  must  lie  some-  Perry  and  Jones 

space  in  an  equal  amount  and  on  the  what  dull  as  he  never  considered  the  Steed  May  Quit  the  Time*  not  only  take 

same  conditions.  They  further  contend  possibility  of  ministers  advertising  their  ,,,.  ,,  c.  ..j  ..j-*  r  t  a  over  the  good- 

that  It  IS  an  advantage  to  the  paper  to  services  in  tying  nuptial  knots.  Yet  .Wickham  St^,  editor  of  the  Lemdon  ^.jj 

have  contracts.  They  claim  contracts  Squire  Geo.  D.  Law  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  re-  Titnes,  is  expected  to  sever  ffis  comertion  paper  but 

tend  to  make  the  advertisers  use  more  cently  ran  an  advertisements.  80  lines  on  with  the  paper  as  the  result  of  its  being 
lineage  and  bind  them  closer  to  the  2  columns,  as  follows:  the  Northchffe  estate  by  three-story 


and  is  published  by  the  American  Pub- 


Steed  May  Quit  the  Time* 


In  making  this 
purchase  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Jones 
not  only  take 


lineage  and  bind  them  closer  to  the 
paper,  preventing  them  from  dropping  out 
after  some  particular  advertisement  had 
failed  to  produce. 

Those  opposed  to  “help  wanted”  con¬ 
tracts  make  their  chief  argument  the  fact 
that  “help  wanted”  advertising  is  caused 
by  an  emergency  that  is  transient,  not 
a  matter  of  business  promotion,  while 
most  real  estate,  automobile,  and  other 
contracts  are  the  opposite.  The  real 
estate  or  automobile  brokers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  place  their  advertising  to  create 
business.  They  can  advertise  regularly 
because  they  always  need  more  business. 
They  can  advertise  continually  while  the 
employer  can  advertise  only  when  there 
is  a  vacancy  among  his  employes  and 
must  stop  advertising  when  it  is  filled. 


ly  ran  an  advertisements.' 80  line’s  on  the  paper  as  the  result  of  its  being  ^  fakrtitle  to 

■iitmnc  ac  -  acquircd  from  the  Northchfte  estate  by 

ilumns,  as  follows.  Walter  and  Maj.  J.  J.  Astor,  ac-  ‘hf^-story  Rich.^rd  Lloyd  Jones 

“OCTOBER  BRIDE  AND  GROOM”  ^^ding  to  news  cables  rkching  New  ,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

I  AM  THE  MARRYING  PARSON  York  at  the  time  Editor  &  Publisher  iJ,  structure  is  valued  at 

iver  7,000  Weddings  I  Have  Performed  ^as  iroine  to  oress  $150,000.  The  price  paid  for  the  entire 

-  K  p  •  property  was  not  made  public.  TB. 

ill  Reserve  My  Special  Furnished  Wedding  -  transaction  has  been  under  negotiation 

Parlor  If  You  Write  Or  Wire  Me  Friend  Head*  Own  Agency  ^wo  weeks  it  is  understood. 

-  _  John  H.  Perry,  president  of  the  Perry- 

.SQUIRE  GEO.  D.  L.AW'  Mitchell  E.  Friend,  for  the  past  .seven  Lloyd-Jones  string  of  papers,  and  Rich- 

“The  Marrying  Parson”  years  with  the  Donohue  Advertising  ard  Lloyd-Jones,  the  editorial  director, 

•  Brazil,  Ind.  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  resigned  as  left  Charleston  the  evening  the  purchase 

^  ^  secretary-treasurer  and  has  organized,  of  the  American  was  effected  but  made 

with  Ernest  H.  Wiener,  the  Friend-  no  announcement  as  to  their  plans  for  the 
H.  BLISS  has  succeeded  Wilson  Wiener  Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  with  future  of  the  paper. 

Mills  as  classified  advertising  offices  in  the  Woolworth  Building 


“OCTOBER  BRIDE  AND  GROOM” 

I  AM  THE  MARRYING  PARSON 
Over  7,000  Weddings  I  Have  Performed 

I  Will  Reserve  My  Special  Furnished  Wedding 
Parlor  If  You  Write  Or  Wire  Me 

.SQUIRE  GEO.  D.  LAW 
“The  Marrying  Parson” 

'  Brazil,  Ind. 


was  going  to  press. 


Friend  Head*  Own  Agency 


manager  of  the  Janesville  Gazette. 

The  classified  bookkeeping  department 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  rc- 


Pater*oiy  Time*  Out  Nov.  1 


Elli*  Head*  Author*  League 


They  further  maintain  that  the  contract  cently  installed  the  filing  and  finding 
iloes  not  create  lineage  or  aid  the  paper  equipment  of  the  Add-Index  Corpf>ration. 
in  any  other  way.  They  lielieve  that  the  RoIk-O  Henri  has  resigncxl  as  classified 
employer  will  always  use  as  little  space  a<lvertising  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
as  he  thinks  possible  to  get  the  desired  Call  and  gone  with  the  Fresno  Bee. 
results  and  will  only  advertise  when  need-  Xathan  Danziger  has  taken  Mr.  Henri’s 
mg  help.  From  this  viewiKunt,  the  only  pja^e  on  the  Call. 

benefit  of  a  contract  is  derived  by  the  r  .  /-i  • 

advertiser  who  secures  a  lower  rate.  .  Pierce,  member  of  the  (^ssi- 
Thc  newspaper  suffers  hy  having  a  re-  Advertising  Department.  Chicago 

duced  revenue.  Herald  Examiner  has  been  granted  an 


The  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Times  The  .Authors  I.eague  of  America  met 
made  its  initial  appearance  November  1.  Hotel  Martinique,  New  York. 


Stevens  &  Baumann,  Inc.,  have  been  ap- 


.V  . . . . .  Novemlxr  2,  and  elected  the  following 

^4iriLavV’nL  aQ  Roliert  Henri  has  resigne-d  as  classified  j^jnted  national  advertising  representa-  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Ellis  Parker 

will  always  use  as  little  space  advertising  manager  of  the  San  hraiicisco  tives  for  the  naner  Hiitlcr.  president;  C.elett  Burgess,  vice 

Iks  possible  to  get  the  desireil  Call  and  gone  with  the  Fresno  Bee.  -or  ^  1  _  i, resident ;  Thomnson  Buchanan.  Owei 


Nathan  Danziger  has  taken  Mr.  Henri’s 


A.  Pierce,  member  of  the  Classi- 

tied  Advertising  Department.  Chicago  Purchased  the  Missouri  Homestead. 
Herald  Examiner  has  been  granted  an 


_ -  president ;  Thompson  Buchanan,  Owen 

Globe-Democrat  Buy*  Farm  Paper  ^  J'alls.  Victor  Herl^t,  ’Wil¬ 

liam  Johnston  and  Mrs.  .Ahce  Duer  Mil- 
Thc  St.  I.ouis  (ilol)c- Democrat  has  ler,  honorary  vice-presidents,  and  Eric 


Schuler,  secretary-treasurer. 


Now,  many  newspapers  are  trying  to  extended  leave  of  absence, 
find  which  of  these  opinions  is  correct,  Robert  Henri  has  resigned  as  classified 
or  if  there  is  some  compromise  that  will  advertising  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 


be  advantageous  Call-Post  to  assi 

hirst  It  might  be  well  to  get  a  common  Fresno  Bee. 
starting  point — a  premise  on  which  all 
can  agree. 

One  is  that  both  advertiser  and  news-  rpjjg  Rockfoi 
pajier  should  benefit  by  a  contract  if  it  X  oublishin 


Call-Post  to  assume  a  similar  position  on 


'T’HE  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
is  publishing  the  following  adver- 


is  going  to  be  of  any  value.  If  the  bene-  tisement  on  its  classified  page  to  promote 
fit  IS  al  on  one  side  the  contract  is  not  greater  reader  confidence: 


equitable,  and,  therefore,  shouW  not  be 
signed.  So  to  be  logical  a  newspaper 
must  be  able  to  prove  that  both  adver¬ 
tiser  and  newspaper  gain  by  having  “help 
wanted”  contracts. 

A  second  fact  on  which  all  will  agree 
is  that  the  “help  wanted”  advertiser  can 


WHY  SHOULD  A  NEWSPAPER  CENSOR 
ITS  WANT  ADS? 

It  would  undoubtedly  surprise  the  average 
reader  if  he  knew  the  amount  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  that  the  Star  refuses  to  publish — 
solely  to  protect  its  subscribers  from  possible 
fraud.  Every  classified  ad  received  is  subjected 


sign  only  a  bulk  space  contract  because  to  the  strictest  censorship  because  the  SUr 
he  does  not  know  that  he  will  need  realizes  that  the  more  care  exercised  in  re- 


workers  every  day.  This  fact  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  argument,  although  not  a 
conclusive  one,  against  “help  wanted” 


gard  to  the  character  of  its  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  more  confidence  will  its  readers  place 
in  every  individual  advertisement  that  is  pub- 


,  .  rp.  ’  t  II  *.  t  •  i  J  lished,  and  the  more  quickly  and  readily  will  w  w-s  w~v  T?  Tl 

contracts.  The  hulk  contract  is  harder  ,hem.  Classified  advertis-  L  E  D  G  E  F 

to  enforce,  and  non  enforcement  requires  tju  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars  has 

the  collection  of  a  short  rate  which  is  been  refused  by  the  Star  to  protect  the  in-  INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
^fficult  and  often  creates  ill  will.  terests  of  its  advertisers  having  honest  offers  to 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  SERVICES 
Maintain  Prestige — Create  Circulation — Attract  Advertising 

NEWS  SERVICES! 

(Via  l*asad  wfr*  or  UM  down  in  Now  Yorfc,  Washington,  Chicago, 

Cleveland,  Dallas,  Soattle  or  San  Francisco) 

PUBLIC  LEDGER  COMBINATION  NEWS  SERVICE. 

PUBUC  LEDGER  FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE. 

PUBLIC  LEDGER  DOMESTIC  NEWS  SERVICE. 

PUBLIC  LEDGER  BUSINESS  NEWS  SERVICE. 

FEATURE  SERVICES! 

rCATUKE  PAGES  IN  MAT:  Dally — BnDiui  Intemt  Put.  Weekly — PerMoalitg  Page,  Special  Festiir*  Page. 
Sdenee  Page.  Short  Story  Page.  COMICS:  “Sometiody'i  Stenog.”  (Hayvanl),  Dally  ftrlp  and  Weekly  Paga;  “Bafia 
MeOdorie!”  (Cunningbam).  Dally  Strip;  'That  Srnindi  Me"  (Colllna),  “And  Then  Ha  Changed  HU  Mind”  (Donnl, 
“Dvnh-Ilellz''  (Dtain),  'The  Qrowlng  (kip"  (lohn).  CABTOO.NS:  ^ea'  Dally;  '"Ihe  Hunan  Zoo”  (G  D. 
Batchelor).  Dally;  "FWUet  of  the  Paaring  Shoo"  (Hanlon),  Weekly.  fICTION;  Dally  and  Weekly  Detertire 
and  Myitary  SarUla;  Baiel  Deyo  Batrbelor'B  Dally  Low-Prohlen  SerlaU;  Dally  and  Weekly  Short  Storira.  RADIO 
FEATURE;  "Radio  In  the  Home"  (Dally).  MIDGET  FEATi:BI'»  ol  itkk  IrngUi:  "Milady  Beaiitirul.”  "Lore  NoU.” 
"Thlnga  You’ll  Uwe  to  Make.”  "Thinga  for  Boyi  to  Makr.”  ’"Hie  Houarwtfe’a  Idra  Box.”  "Whafa  What.”  "After- 
Dinner  Tricks.”  "The  Home  In  Good  Taate.”  "How  to  Sare  When  Shopping.”  ' TuRUating  Yon  Clurm.”  "Famoia 
Ghoati."  "Farorlto  Beclpes  of  Fanona  Women,”  “Sbarprnlng  Up  Yon  Memory,”  "Pam’i  Parts  Peatab.”  "The 
Chlldmn'a  Hour,”  "HUtory  of  Ton  Name.”  "W)K>-Wliy-What-When-WhereP'  "Human  Chrtoa.”  "What  Are  Yog 
Good  PorP’  "Making  More  Money. ”  “Dally  Fun  Hon.”  "(bn  You  TrIlP’  "Oorrret  EnglUh.”  "Brad  Tour 
Character.”  HOME  PAGE  FEATURES;  "A  Daughter  of  Ere.”  "The  lotait”  (Parti  Paahlona),  "Home  Cooking." 
by  (bKiD  Vlctorla’l  cook,  "Aa  Woman  to  Woman."  "Dreamland  Adwrturei.”  SPORTS  FEATURES:  "The  Sport- 
folk).”  "Wtoe  TknnU  Tlpa”  (THdrn).  PUZZLES.  CUT-OUTS.  TRICKS  and  MAGIC. 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


/ 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  4,  1922 


“OHIO  HRS  r 

Ohio  offers  a  rich  field  for  the  man  who  has  something 
worthwhile  to  sell. 

There  are  over  five  and  three  quarter  millions  of  people 
with  over  a  million  homes — two  hundred  thousand  home 
owned  farms. 

Of  264  different  branches  of  manufacture  recognized  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  Ohio  is  represented  in  all  but  forty-six. 

In  ten  of  these  industries,  Ohio  outranks  all  other  states,  is 
second  in  eighteen  others  and  fourth  in  another. 

Advertising  in  this  State  through  this  list 
of  Ohio  Dailies  will  bring  You  Big  Results 

W  hen  Ohio  is  on  the  schedule  “you  are  advertising  to  proud 
and  happy  citizens  of  a  mighty  state.” 

OHIO  daily  newspapers  FIRST 


Circula- 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

lines 

lines 

**  Akron  Beacon  Journal . 

..(E) 

35,785 

.10 

.10 

**  Akron  Time*  . 

..(E) 

21,416 

.06 

.06 

**  Akron  Sunday  Times . 

..(S) 

21,439 

.07 

.07 

tBellefontaine  Examiner . 

..(E) 

4,536 

.0179 

.0179 

fCincinnati  Enquirer  . 

MAS) 

72,270 

.17..35 

.17..35 

tColumbus  Dispatch . 

..(E) 

75,116 

.15 

.14 

Columbus  Dispatch . 

..(S) 

74,654 

.15 

.14 

Columbus,  Ohio,  State  Journal. 

..(M) 

50,124 

.12 

.13 

Columbus,  Ohio,  State  Journal 

..(S) 

29,206 

.12 

.13 

Conneaut  News  Herald . 

..(E) 

3,094 

.017 

.0179 

tDover  Daily  Reporter . 

..(E) 

4,537 

.02 

.02 

flronton  Irontonian . 

..(M) 

3,170 

.0179 

.0179 

fKenton  Democrat . 

. . . (E) 

2,400 

.014 

.014 

Circula- 

2,500 

10,00( 

tion 

line* 

lines 

*Lima  News  and  Times-Democ’t  (EAS) 

16,083 

.07 

.05 

'Lima  Republican-Gaxette  .  .  . 

.  .  (MAS) 

10,270 

.035 

.038 

Middletown  Journal  . . 

. (E) 

5,037 

.025 

.025 

tNewark  American-Tribune 

. (E) 

6,890 

.025 

.025 

tPortsmouth  Sun  and  Times .  .  < 

.  .  (MAE) 

16,481 

.06 

.06 

tPortsmoutk  Sun-Time* . 

. (S) 

11,140 

.04 

.04 

tSteubenville  Gasette . 

. (E) 

4,952 

.025 

.025 

'•Toledo  Blade . 

. (E) 

100,317 

.27 

.25 

fToronto  Tribune  . 

. (E) 

1,096 

.011 

.011 

tWarren  Daily  Chronicle.  .  .  . 

. (E) 

6,401 

.025 

.025 

"Youngstown  Vindicator  ... 

. (E) 

24,787 

.07 

.07 

"Youngstown  Vindicator  ... 

. (S) 

24,351 

.07 

.07 

Government  Statement,  April  1,  1922. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’*  Statement,  April  1,  1922. 
**A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October  1,  1922. 
fCovernment  Statement,  October  1,  1922. 


San  Francisco  Office  Chicaj^o  Office  New  York  Office 

Chronicle  Building  536  Rush  St.  World  Building 

Canadian  Branch  Office  in  Toronto  will  soon  be  opened. 
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AYER  GETS  B.  B.  &  R.  KNIGHT  ACCOUNT 
AS  INJUNCTION  BATTLE  WAXES 

Restraining  Order  Effective  Against  Toledo  Store  When  Manu> 
facturer  Posts  $3,000  Bond — Opinions  Differ  as  to 
Propriety  of  Correcting  Advertisements 


TNTEREST  continues  high  in  the 

legal  dispute  between  the  B.  B. 

&  R.  Knight  Division  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Textile  Corporation  and  the  W.  L. 
Milner  Company  of  Toledo,  over  the 
latter’s  advertising  of  “Fruit  of  the 
Loom’’  shirts,  made  from  the  material 
manufactured  by  Knight  but  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latter’s  specifications  for  shirt 
manufacture.  Details  of  the  case  were 
covered  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  of 
October  21.  This  week’s  developments 
have  been : 

Issuance  on  November  1,  of  a  temp¬ 
orary  injunction  restraining  the  W.  L. 
Milner  Company  from  advertising  as 
“Fruit  of  the  Loom’’  shirts  any  garments 
not  made  under  the  license  granted  by 
the  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  firm  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  such  shirts. 
This  injunction  is  essentially  identical 
with  that  granted  by  U.  S.  Judge  Wes- 
tenhaver  in  the  District  Court  of  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  several  weeks  ago  and  it  was 
issued  after  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  had 
posted  a  bond  of  $3,000  to  guarantee  the 
W.  L.  Milner  Company  against  loss  in 
case  the  injunction  was  later  vacated.  No 
date  for  hearing  on  making  the  injunc¬ 
tion  permanent  has  yet  been  set. 

With  the  issuance  of  the  injunction,  the 
following  statement  was  made  by  P. 
Frank  Sonnek  of  Dunn,  Goodlett  &  Mas- 
sie,  of  New  York,  attorneys  for  B.  B.  & 
R.  Knight,  on  November  2; 

“Under  the  direction  of  Judge  Westen- 
haver,  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio,  issued  an 
injunction  November  1,  1922,  applied  for 
by  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight,  Inc.,  and  a  licensee 
corporation,  restraining  a  Toledo  depart¬ 
ment  store  from  offering  for  sale  shirts 
which  were  falsely  represented  as  being 
genuine  ‘Fruit  of  the  Loom’  shirt.  The 
decision  is  believed  to  be  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  establishing  the  view  that  the 
courts  will  take  with  respect  to  unfair 
trade  practices. 

“Judge  Westenhaver  stated  that  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  practice  of  stamping  ‘Fruit  of 
Ix)om’  on  the  neckbands  of  shirt,  _  and 
the  statements  made  in  their  advertising 
clearly  showed  an  intention  to  cause  con¬ 
fusion,  with  the  object  of  appropriating 
some  part  of  the  trade  and  good-will  of 
the  manufacturers  of  ‘Fruit  of  the 
Loom’  and  its  licensee.  He  also  said 
that  the  practice  showed  the  intent  of 
passing  out  to  the  purchasing  public  in¬ 
ferior  merchandise  under  favor  of  the 
reputation  and  good-will  built  up  by 
many  years  of  effort  and  advertising  on 
the  part  of  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight,  Inc.,  the 
manufacturers  of  ‘Fruit  of  the  Loom . 
The  court  also  affirmed  the  right  of  the 
manufacturers  to  protect  its  trademark 
as  applied  to  made-up  garments.  ’ 

Transfer  of  the  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  ac¬ 
count  from  the  George  Batten  Company 
to  N^  W.  Ayer  &  Son  became  ef¬ 
fective  Novemlier  2.  The  Batten  Agency 
had  prepared  advertising  copy,  which  was 
reproduced  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  cor¬ 
recting  the  newspaper  advertising  of  the 
.Milner  store  in  Toledo  papers  from  which 
the  injunction  proceedings  arose.  The 
Toledo  newspapers  declined  to  print  this 
correction  for  reasons  which  they  set 


forth  to  Editor  &  Publisher  two  weeks 
ago.  Since  then  no  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  Batten  Agency  to  secure  correc¬ 
tion  through  the  Toledo  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  and  the  Milner  Com¬ 
pany  has  stood  pat  on  its  original  state¬ 
ments. 

Receipt  of  several  letters  from  readers 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  voicing  various 
opinions  on  the  controversy  between  the 
the  Batten  Agency  and  the  Toledo  news¬ 
papers  over  refusal  of  the  latter  to  print 
the  copy  which  denied  the  statements 
made  by  the  Milner  Company  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising  of  “Fruit  of  the  Loom’’  shirts. 
Three  angles  are  taken  in  the  three 
letter  reproduced  below,  which  represent 
the  views  of  an  executive  of  a  leading 
New  York  advertising  agency,  an  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  a  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
store,  and  a  New  York  newspaper  re¬ 
porter.  All  see  the  story  through  dif¬ 
ferent  glasses  and  their  views  make  il¬ 
luminative  reading. 

Mr.  Mackay  of  the  Lesan  Agency 
stands  four-square  on  the  platform  that 
the  Batten  Agency  erected  for  its  clients 
— correction  of  mis-statements  in  local 
advertising,  whether  the  mis-statements 
were  intentional  or  not. 

Mr.  Sisson,  the  Nashville  advertising 
manager,  believes  that  the  Milner  execu¬ 
tives,  seeing  the  error  made  by  their  ad¬ 
vertising  force,  should  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  correcting  it.  He  holds 
that  the  newspapers  were  right  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  publish  copy  of  the  character  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Batten  Agency. 

Mr.  Schoenstein,  the  New  York  re¬ 
porter,  backs  the  Toledo  News-Bee  in 
its  refusal  to  open  its  columns  to  con¬ 
troversy  that  might  impair  the  public 
confidence  in  newspaper  advertising. 
Their  views  in  full  follow : 

J.  Mackay,  vice-preaideiil  and  general  man- 
■  a^er  of  the  H.  E.  L^san  AdvertiainR  Agency, 
New  York: 

"Dictatorships  arc  out  of  style,  whether  the 
dictator  wants  to  sit  on  a  gilt  chair  in  Tas¬ 
mania  or  on  a  mohogany  swivel  in  a  Tole<lo 
newspaper  rffice. 

“Ccnsor.ship  is  fine  when  it  is  played  fair 
and  square,  but  when  the  censor  is  biased 
1  y  h-cal  opinion  and  posibly  influenced  by  a 
possible  less  of  lineage  in  the  display  columns, 
then  censorship  is  not  only  a  huge  joke,  but 
•I  dangerous,  slippery,  sleazy  and  suspicion- 
breeding  business  disturber. 

"Tlie  refusal  of  two  newspapers  to  allow  an 
advertiser  to  correct  published  misstatements, 
as  in  the  case  of  Fruit-of-the-I.oom  versus  a 
local  retailer,  is  not  only  unethical  but  down¬ 
right  bad  business. 

“The  nigger  in  the  wood-pile  should  be 
smoked  out. 

“One  of  the  newspapers  gives  as  a  reas<n 
for  refusing  to  run  the  Fruit-of  the-I..oom  state¬ 
ment,  correcting  the  false  impression  cre-ated 
by  the  local  merchant  in  offering  Fruit-of-the- 
Loom  shirts  of  sub-standard  quality,  that  it 
does  not  admit  to  its  columns  any  ‘objection¬ 


able  advertising’  or  ‘destructive  advertising.’ 
Rut  inasmuch  as  one  advertiser  was  allowed 
to  insert  ‘destructive  advertising’  affecting  the 
name  of  Fruit-of-the-Loom  shirts  why  not  al¬ 
low  a  constructive  advertisement  in  the  same 
columns  to  set  the  readers  right? 

“In  a  statement  made  by  the  local  merchant 
to  one  cf  the  newspapers  as  given  in  your 
issue  of  October  21,  the  following  appears: 
‘That  the  matter  was  wholly  a  mistake;  that 
the  error  was  made  by  their  advertising  de¬ 
partment  without  the  knowledge  of  the  store 
management.’ 

“Passing  over  the  fact  that  the  average  copy 
for  any  department  in  a  store  must  be  approved 
by  the  buyer  of  that  department,  who  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  representative  of  the  store  manage¬ 
ment,  wouldn’t  it  have  been  a  nice,  clean, 
honest  thing  for  the  retailer  to  have  corrected 
his  so-called  ‘error’  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
run  three  cr  four  separate  times?  Wouldn’t  it 
have  been  a  fine  thing,  even  if  a  new,  novel 
and  daring  thing  for  a  newspaper  to  do,  to  tell 
its  thousands  of  readers  that  it  did  publish  an 
advertisement  in  which  mistakes  in  statements 
were  made  whereby  they  might  have  been 
misled? 

“But,  when  the  retailer  made  no  attempt  to 
correct  the  admitted  ‘mistakes’  why  prevent  the 
damaged  party,  the  owner  of  the  trade  mark, 
from  telling  the  truth?  If  the  retailer  was 
wrong,  as  he  admits,  and  the  newspapers  were 
wrong  in  refusing  to  allow  the  false  impression 
to  be  corrected,  in  this  case,  do  two  wrongs 
make  a  right  ? 

“We’ve  been  fighting  for  freedom  of  the 
press  since  the  institution  was  first  framed 
and  for  freedom  of  the  advertising  columns  to 
cle.an,  truthful  advertising  since  advertising 
put  on  its  long  pants.  As  onfe  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  controversy  states,  ‘we  have  no 
room  for  advertising  that  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  ctnfidence  of  the  public  in  what 
appears  in  our  pai)er.’ 

“This  then  is  a  new  ethic  to  put  into  the 
little  scrap  book  with  all  the  ether  nice  little 
hand-painted  ethics.  Moral  evidently  is  that 
if  a  dishonest  statement  does  appear,  let  it 
slide;  don’t  worry  if  dear  reader  swallows  hook, 
line  and  sinker;  make  no  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  hook  from  the  gullet  of  the  gullible  or  he 
may  get  wise. 

“By  the  way,  these  publishers  should  take 
a  tip  from  EIditor  &  Publisher’s  own  policy. 
.\ccording  to  Toledo  practice  you  should  not 
have  run  in  your  issue  of  October  21  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Duplex  Printing  Press  warning 
users  of  presses  regarding  infringement  of 
their  patents.  Perhaps  this  would  be  looked 
upon  in  Toledo  as  ‘destructive  advertising,’  but 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  all  of  your  readers 
admire  your  policy  of  admitting  facts  into  your 
advertising  columns.  See  this  case  through, 
we  are  all  interesteil  in  the  outcome. 

“Yours  for  a ,  square  deal  always.’’ 

R.  L.  Sisson,  advertising  manager  of  Lebeck 
Brothers,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

“The  department  store  which  was  guilty  of 
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such  palpably  misleading  advertising  as  that 
calling  its  limitations  ‘usual  $2  printed  Fruit- 
f.f-the-Lf.om  shirts — all  for  $1’  was  fortunate 
indeoj  in  having  such  an  able  ally  as  the 
advertising  agency  which  needlessly  chose  to 
combat  a  very  sensible  and  well-established 
newspap-er  rule  in  its  effort  to  avenge  the 
wrong  dene  its  client. 

“Hail  I.ebeck  Bros,  discovered  a  rival  store 
advertising  in  such  misleading  fashion,  shirts 
to  compete  with  Fruit-of-the-I-ocm  which  we 
sell  in  our  men’s  wear  section,  I  should  have 
insisted  on  sitting  in  on  any  discussion  leading 
to  a  campaign  to  show  up  the  guilty  party. 

“But  first,  and  within  as  few  hours  as  pos¬ 
sible,  my  own  store,  not  the  makers  of  the 
muslin,  would  have  paid  for  an  advertisement 
making  plain  to  the  public  just  how  inferior 
the  imitation  shirts  were,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  mistaking  the  difference. 

“It  is  semewhat  unusual  for  the  innocent 
bystander  to  be  capable  of  preventing  hostilities 
that  will  endanger  him.  In  this  instance,  the 
newspaper  was  able  to  prevent  broadsides  being 
fired  across  its  own  property,  and  it  was  just 
as  proper  for  it  to  act  for  its  own  protection 
as  it  was  for  the  federal  Cf/urts  to  issue  an 
injunction  to  [irevent  strikers  injuring  the 
public  in  their  fight  cn  the  railroads. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  interest  of  the  makers 
of  Fruit-of-the-I.ca)m  muslin  so  far  as  Toledo 
is  concerned,  was  secondary  to  that  of  the 
one  or  more  stores  there  selling  tlic  genuine 
shirts  at  $2.  The  place  for  such  advertising 
as  the  agency  tried  to  force  into  the  columns 
of  Ti.ledo  newspaiiers  was  the  trade  journals 
which  are  read  by  buyers  in  large  department 
stores.  Even  there,  the  copy  would  have  to 
be  couched  in  more  diplomatic  terms,  and 
sh.ould  be  more  of  an  informative  nature,  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  spread 
of  the  unfair  competition,  by  showing  exactly 
what  the  penalties  would  be. 

“How  much  trouble  might  have  been  avoided 
if  the  Milner  copy  writer  had  contentetl  him¬ 
self  in  the  original  advertisement  with  plainly 
stated  facts.  ‘Shirts  of  genuine  printed  Fruit- 
cf-the-I.oom  muslin  at  ll.Sy  would  have  been 
injunction-proof,  without,  in  my  opinion,  hurt¬ 
ing  the  appeal  and  sales  argument. 

“Many  merchandisers  would  have  consideretl 
this  legitimate  and  rather  clever  competition. 
Its  weakness,  of  course,  lies  in  the  opportunity 
the  merchant  selling  genuine  Fruit-of-the-Loom 
shirts  would  have  through  a  direct  comparison 
of  qu.ality  in  his  advertisements. 

“1  am  reminded  of  a  common-sense  article 
appearing  in  a  weekly  magazine  some  time 
ago  cn  “Who  Won  the  War.”  The  author’s 
conclusions  were  that  the  United  States  added 
the  weight  of  numbers  that  actually  broke 
Germany’s  back,  but  that  God  had  saved  the 
war  for  the  allies  many  times  despite  their 
blunders,  before  our  doughboys  arrived  on  the 
battle  front. 

“In  this  instance,  it  was  only  pure  luck  in 
the  form  of  poor  judgment  by  the  agency, 
which  saved  Alilner’s  from  complete  defeat  in 
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the  public’s  opinion.  It  was  not  invulnerability 
on  the  part  of  Milner’s." 

Paul  Scbomatein,  a  New  York  reporter; 

“In  the  controversy  between  B.  B.  St  R. 
Knight  &  Milner’s  the  writer  believes  that  the 
Toledo  Bee  has  taken  the  most  judicious  atti¬ 
tude  in  refusing  the  publication  cf  Knight’s 
advertisement. 

“Had  this  statement  of  Knight’s  been  brought 
before  the  public,  the  results  would  have  been 
more  detrimental  than  beneficial.  It  would 
not  only  have  shaken  the  faith  of  the  public 
in  present-day  advertising,  but  wt  uid  have  been 
the  direct  cause  of  a  great  loss  of  business. 

“The  Milner  Ctmpany  has  given  out  the 
information  that  this  copy  was  put  through 
without  the  knowledge  cf  the  management,  and 
if  this  matter  must  be  brought  before  the 
public,  then  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  high 
advertising  standards,  let  it  be  done  so  in  a 
rational  way  so  as  not  to  besmirch  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry. 

“My  suggestion  along  this  line  would  be 
for  Milner’s  to  insert  an  announcement  advis¬ 
ing  of  the  mistake  and  just  how  it  came  about. 

"This  would  mt  only  be  an  amicable  wa> 
of  settling  this  dispute  but  wt  uKI  tend  to 
create  even  more  prestige  among  the  public. 

“To  use  newspaper  space  for  ptjlitical  con 
troversial  purposes  tends  to  lessen  its  morale." 


'T’O  celebrate  the  102nd  anniversary 

of  the  foundry  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch-Herald  and  to  chronicle  the 
growth  the  paper  has  made  in  the  past 
four  years  a  special  anniversary  edition 
was  published  Sunday,  October  29,  which 
is  said  to  break  all  Erie  newspaper  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  number  of  pages  printed, 
number  of  columns  of  advertising  and  of 
news.  The  four-p^e  rotagravure  sec¬ 
tion,  one  of  three  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
used  in  showing  pictures  of  every  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  company,  over  125  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  views  of  the  plant.  Two  sec¬ 
tions  were  given  over  to  special  stories 
by  staff  members  as  to  the  history  of 
the  newspaper,  upon  which  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  and  other  famous  writers  were  em¬ 
ployed,  and  to  articles  showing  the 
growth  of  the  city  of  Erie  in  the  past 
ten  years,  when  it  more  than  doubled  in 
population.  The  edition  also  contained 
an  announcement  of  the  plans  of  the 
Dispatch-Herald  for  enlarging  it  news¬ 
paper  plant,  work  on  which  is  already 
under  way.  John  H.  Strong,  is  editoi 
and  general  manager  of  the  Despatch- 
Herald;  Austin  J.  White  is  managing 
editor,  G.  B.  Foster  office  manager  and 
Orval  Ellis  circulation  manager. 

The  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Press-Demo¬ 
crat  recently  printed  a  special  edition 
done  in  replica  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
paper  published  October  22,  1859. 

The  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight.  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  issued  a  special  rotary  club  edi¬ 
tion  in  three  sections  of  24  pages  printed 
in  two  colors. 

The  Daytona  (Fla.)  Morning  Journal 
printed  its  Fall  Development  Number, 
October  22.  It  consisted  of  seven  sec¬ 
tions  with  a  total  of  56  pages. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  September 
29,  issued  a  Fall  Fashion  Number  in 
two  sections  of  26  pages. 

The  .Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  Independent 
issued  its  Greater  Eastern  Kentucky 
edition,  October  15,  made  up  of  six  sec¬ 
tions  and  a  colored  comic,  totaling  80 
pages. 

The  Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress  published 
a  46  page  edition  on  October  17  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  first  Los  Angeles  County 
Fair,  held  from  Octc4)er  17  to  21  at 
Pf>mona. 

The  New  York  Times  w'ill  publish  an 
automobile  supplement  to  its  rotogravure 
section  on  January  7. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  State  Journal, 
October  21,  published  its  stadium  edition. 


New  Head  Dreac 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  now 
uses  only  two-column  heads  on  the  en¬ 
tire  front  page  of  its  “Peach”  edition. 


Adda  Equipment 

The  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press 


lias 


added  a  Ludlow  machine  to  its  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment. 
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Boston’s  Greatest  Circulation  by  Many  Thousands 

BOSTON  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATIONS  ISSl 


■Vverafie  circulation  for  the  six  months  preceding  October  1,  1922,  as  certified  hy  law  to  the 
Post  Office  Deiiartment  of  the  United  States,  and  as  compared  with  6  months  and  a  year  ago; 


Six  Months 
Preceding 

October  1,  i<>22 

Six  Months 
Preceding 
.\pril  1,  1922 

Six  Months 
Preceding 
October  1,  1921 

Sunday  Advertiser  424,104 

416,349 

393,818 

Sunday  Post . 

.  *373,945 

401,797 

408,945 

Sunday  Globe . 

.  321,871 

322,907 

309,470 

Sunday  Herald . 

.  113,681 

114,710 

116,805 

^Sunday  Post  figures  included  approximately  39,000  copies  distributed  in  combination  with 
local  newspapers  in  Haverhill  and  Lowell 


As  compared 
li’ith  the 
government 
report  of 
Six  Months 
ago 


Sunday  Advertiser  Gain  7,755 

Sunday  Post  . Loss  27,852 

Sunday  Globe  . Loss  1,036 

Sunday  Herald  . Loss  1,029 


Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser 
is  the  ONLY 
newspaper  to 
show  a 
GAIN 


The  Six  Month’s  Report  shows  that 


Advertiser  Lead  Post  by .  50,159 

Advertiser  Lead  Globe  by .  102,233 

Advertiser  Lead  Herald  by . 310,423 


THE  SUNDAY  ADVERTISER’S  LEAD  IS  NOW  GREATLY  INCREASED 


A  U  j  ^>unday  Advertiser  Selling  at  10  Cents  a  Copy  1 
£1^  V^l  1  I  Sunday  Pyst  Selling  at  6  and  7  Cents  a  Copy  | 

Sunday  Advertiser  Increased  from  393,818  to  424,104,  Gain  30,286 
Sunday  Post  Decreased  from  408,945  to  37^945,  Loss  35,000 

ADVERTISING  REPORT  FOR  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1922 

(BOSTON  NEWSPAPERS  STATISTICAL  BUREAU) 

TOTAL  OF  ALL  ADVERTISING  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


r.iXKS 


Sunday  Advertiser 

GAIN  942  cols. 

13% 

Sunday  Advertiser 

GAIN  130112 

15% 

Sunday  Po.^t 

GAIN  234  cols. 

3% 

Sunday  Post  ' 

GAIN  41876 

5% 

Sunday  Herald 

GAIN  184  cols. 

3% 

Sunday  Herald 

GAIN  15844 

2% 

Sunday  Globe 

LOSS  328  cols. 

LOSS 

Sunday  Globe 

LOSS  47684 

LOSS 

LOCAL  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Sunday  Advertiser 

1.1  C.d 

GAIN  50539 

6% 

Sunday  Advertiser 

GAIN  83346 

24% 

Sunday  Post 

GAIN  74204 

6% 

Sunday  Herald 

GAIN  79559 

13% 

Sunday  Globe 

GAIN  14194 

7% 

Sunday  Post 

LOSS  46336 

LOSS 

Sunday  Herald 

LOSS  41322 

LOSS 

Sunday  Globe 

LOSS  67135 

LOSS 

BOSTON  SUNDAY  ADVERTISER  —  NOW  OVER  465,000 

**The  National  Newspaper  of  New  England** 
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WILL  TEST  RIGHT  TO 
PHOTOGRAPH  MONEY 


Providence  News  Publisher  Called  Be¬ 
fore  Federal  Grand  Jury  Nov.  21— 
Conspiracy  Hearing  Postponed 
Over  Publishers’  Protests 


Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  30. — Test  of 
a  newspaper’s  liability  to  prosecution  for 
transgressing  the  Federal  Laws  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  printing  of  copies  of  U.  S.  cur¬ 
rency  and  stamps  will  be  made  before 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury  which  meets  in 
this  city  on  November  21,  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Providence  Evening  News 
as  the  defendants,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  just  made  by  U.  S.  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Case. 

The  Evening  News  on  October  20,  as 
told  in  Editor  &  Pcblisher  last  week, 
published  photographs  of  three  $500  bills, 
which  it  charged  figured  in  an  alleged 
attempt  of  R.  Livingston  Beeckman  to 
bribe  Herve  J.  Legace  to  obtain  Demo¬ 
cratic  votes  in  his  campaign  for  a  seat 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  Secret  service  agents  immediately 
seized  the  engraving  plates  and  investi¬ 
gated  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
pictures  were  publi.shed.  Their  report 
has  been  filed  with  U.  S.  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Case,  who  will  present  the  complaint 
against  the  News  to  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  under  the  section  of  the  law  of 
“Crimes  Against  Currency.  Using  Plates 
to  Print  Notes  Without  Authority,” 
which  provides : 

“Whoever  shall  print,  photoaraph,  or  in  an* 
filler  manner  make  or  execute  or  cause  to  be 
printed,  pin  tographed,  made  or  executed,  cr 
shall  aid  in  printing,  photographing,  making,  or 
executing  any  engraving,  photograph,  print  or 
impression  in  the  likeness  of  any  obligation  or 
liber  security,  or  any  part  thereof  . 
except  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
1  f  the  Treasury  or  some  other  proper  officer 
of  the  I’nited  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,0(K)  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  15 
years  or  fifth.” 

It  is  believed  that  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  will  consider  the  case  as  in  one  of 
these  three  classes: 

First,  as  an  inadvertent  trespass  of 
the  law,  as  though  unintentional  or  un- 
considcred  publication  of  an  uncancelled 
postage  stamp  or  small  coin ; 

Secondly,  as  a  reproduction  with  crim¬ 
inal  intent  of  counterfeiting — the  pub¬ 
lished  reproduction  being  used  as  a  cover ; 
and 

Third,  as  an  intentional  flouting  of 
the  law  in  which  case  the  trespass  of 
the  Federal  statutes  was  realized  but  was 
risked  either  because  it  was  thought 
punishment  could  be  avoided  through 
legal  defence  or  that  it  would  be  limited 
to  a  fine  at  the  most. 

The  secret  service  agents’  report,  filed 
with  the  Federal  District  Attorney,  says 
that  John  A.  Hennessey,  editor  of  the 
News  and  who  surrendered  the  plates 
to  the  government  representatives,  rnajn- 
tains  that  Ifenry  D.  Hamilton,  “advising 
attorney”  for  the  newspaper  and  its  -sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  had  given  him  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  reproduction  of  the  bills  was  not 
in  violation  of  the  law.  The  secret  serv- 
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ice  agent  reports  that  the  engraver,  who 
made  the  cuts,  acted  on  the  same  legal 
advice.  The  photo-engraver  stated  that 
Hamilton  appeared  at  his  office  with 
Lcgace.  who  had  the  bills  in  his  posses- 
sioi^  and  ordered  the  making  of  the  cuts, 
saying  that  in  view  of  the  use  to  which 
the  plates  were  to  be  put  it  was  not  a 
violation  of  law.  The  photo-engraver 
said  he  called  witnesses  into  his  room 
and  had  the  conversation  repeated  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  reported  to  have  given 
his  advice  on  the  basis  of  more  than  30 
years’  legal  practice  before  the  U  .S. 
Supreme  Court. 


(By  Telegraph  to  E^ditor  &  Publisher) 

Providence,  R.  L,  Nov.  2. — Robert 
Livingston  Beckman.  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  United  States  Senator,  who 
caused  the  arrest  last  week  of  John  A. 
Hennessy,  Henry  D.  Hamilton  and  Luke 
A.  Keenan  of  the  Providence  News  and 
Herve  J.  Lagace  on  a  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  in  accusing  him  of  bribery  in  his 
political  campaign,  did  not  appear  in  the 
Sixth  District  Court  this  morning  when 
the  case  was  called  by  Judge  Gorham. 
All  the  defendants  were  present  with 
their  counsel.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  as 
was  also  United  States  Senator  Peter 
G.  Gerry,  w-ho  is  a  candidate  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  and  who  was  subpoenaed  as  a  wit¬ 


ness  for  the  prosecution.  Coimsel  for  the 
Providence  News  and  Lagace  announced 
that  they  vvere  ready  to  go  on  and  a 
crowd  of  witnesses  were  in  court. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  entered  a  plea  of  truth 
and  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to 
prove  the  charges  published  by  the 
Providence  News — that  Mr.  Beeckman 
and  his  campaign  manager,  Henry 
Reuter,  had  paid  three  $500  bills  to  Mr. 
Lagace,  a  Democratic  leader,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  Franco-Amer- 
ican  voters  in  the  Blackstone  valley.  But 
counsel  for  the  absent  complaining  wit¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Beeckman,  pleaded  that  he  was 
not  ready  to  go  on  because  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  case  before  the  United  States 
Court.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  entered  a  vigor¬ 
ous  protest  against  the  postponement 
asked  by  Beeckman’s  counsel,  until  No¬ 
vember  22.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  declared  that 
the  people  of  the  state  ought  to  know 
the  truth  before  they  could  vote  intel¬ 
ligently  upon  the  issue  of  bribery  and  that 
it  was  unfair  to  the  people  and  to  the  de¬ 
fendants  not  to  continue  with  the  hearing. 

Judge  Gorham,  however,  granted  the 
motion  for  a  continuance  in  the  conspir¬ 
acy  case  and  also  the  libel  suits  brought 
by  Beeckman  against  John  A.  Hennessy, 
as  editor  of  the  Providence  News,  and 
on  the  charge  against  Lagace  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  three  $500  bills  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses. 


JOSEPH  MEADON  RE-ELECTED 


Direct  Mail  Acsociation  Appoint*  Full 
Time  Executive  Secretary 

Joseph  Meadon,  the  Franklin  Press, 
Detroit,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association  at 
the  annual  business  meeting  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  recent  three-day  convention 
of  the  association  in  Cincinnati.  The 
other  officers  named  included  F.  W. 
Hunt,  the  Massey-Harris  Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  re-elected  vice-president ; 
Charles  R.  Weirs,  vice-president,  the 
Delong  Hook  &  Eye  Company,  Phila- 
deljffiia,  elected  an  additional  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  Frank  L.  Pierce,  re-elected 
treasurer  and  appointed  executive  sec¬ 
retary  succeeding  Louis  Balsam,  die 
Mail  Bag,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  resigned. 

The  board  directors  including  those 
recently  elected  and  those  who  hold  over 
includes  Joseph  Meadon;  F.  W.  Hunt; 
Homer  J.  Buckley,  Buckley,  Dement  & 
Co.,  Chicago ;  Robert  E.  Ramsay,  James 
F.  Newcomb  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Charles  R.  Wiers;  Edward  T.  Hall,  the 
Ralston  Purina  Company,  St.  Louis;  W. 
A.  Wolff,  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  Louis  Balsam;  and 
George  B.  Hendrick,  the  W.  L.  Douglas 
Shoe  Company,  Boston. 


Governmenl  Circulalion  Slalements 
of  All  Des  Moines  Newspapers 

For  the  six  months^  period  ending 
September  30th,  1922 


They  We  all  here,  none  omitted 


Des  Moines  Register  and 

Average 

Net  Paid 

Gain  or  Lot* 
in  6  Month* 

Tribune  (M  &  E)  ......... 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

126,048 

3,974  Gain 

(10c  paper)  . 

Des  Moines  Daily  Register 

122,063 

5,598  Gain 

(3c  paper)  . 

Des  Moines  Evening  Tribune 

.  67,590 

1,541  Gain 

(2c  paper) . 

.  58,458 

2,433  Gain 

Des  Moines  Capital  (Ic  paper)  . 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Capital 

.  60,696 

510  Gain 

(5c  paper)  .  .  . 

.  28,856 

4,751  Loss 

Des  Moines  News  (Ic  paper)  .  . 

.  .  27,457 

4,323  Loss 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Largest  loiia  Circulation  of  Any  Publication 


I.  A.  Klein 
50  E.  42nd  St. 

New  York 

C.  A.  Cour 

401  Globe  Democrat  Bldg. 
St.  Loui* 


Guy  S.  Osborn 
1302  Tribune  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Jot.  R.  Scolare 
701  Ford  Building 
Detroit 

R.  J.  Bidwell  Co. 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
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MORE  CHURCH  ADS  ARE 
COUNTRY’S  NEED 


Dr.  Reitner  Tells  Chicago  Meeting 
Church  Is  Too  Timid — Christ  on 
Earth  Would  Use  Papers,  Says 
Rev.  Brabner  Smith 


said,  ‘Go  out  and  compel  them  to  come 
in.’  ” 

“When  owners  and  workers  in  news- 
papCTs  recognize  that  their  master  is 
Christ  and  that  they  are  held  account¬ 
able  to  Him  for  the  effects  produced  by 
their  work  on  the  minds  and  souls  of 
men,  women  and  little  Children.’’  said  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Brabner  Smith  in  the  course 
of  his  address,  “then  newspapers  will 
broadcast  the  church  and  the  message  of 
Jesus  Christ  their  Master,  in  the  news¬ 
papers  with  all  the  vigor  of  Christians 
at  a  task  to  help  save  the  world  from 
sin,  and  teach  it  the  way  of  salvation. 

“If  Christ  came  today  on  earth  what 
would  he  say  of  the  ntc^ern  newspaper? 
national  conference  on  He  surely  would  use  them  or  convert 
church  publicity  and  annual  meeting  of  them  and  make  them  useful  and  that  must 
^e  Qucago  Church  Federation  in  the  be  our  attitude.  The  duty  of  the  church 


{By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pi'blisher) 

Chicago,  October  31. — America’s  cry¬ 
ing  need  of  more  church  advertising  and 
publicity  in  general  in  the  newspapers 
was  described  in  forceful  terms  by  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  men  and  church  people  at 
the  combined 


Hotel  Morrison,  October  31.  Rev.  J.  T. 
Brabner  Smith,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mission  on  publicity  of  the  federation, 
presided  at  the  morning  session,  while  W. 
Frank  McClure,  chairman  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  council  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  occupied  the  chair  at  the 
afternoon  meeting. 

“We  need  more  advertising  men  who 
will  interest  themselves  in  the  church, 
for  this  is  the  greatest  field  yet  unentered 
by  the  advertising  fraternity.  It  is  path¬ 
etic  to  realize  how  very  little  advertising 
is  used  to  push  the  claims  of  the  church 
and  to  show  men  what  they  are  losing  by 
neglecting  public  worship.’’  said  Dr. 
Christian  F.  Reisner,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  church  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  speaking  on  the 
next  step  in  church  advertising. 

“The  advertising  men  with  their  genius 
and  ability  to  spread  truth  must  take  an 
interest  in  the  church  and  put  it  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  If  they  do 
not  do  so,  th©r  will  show  the  first  evi¬ 
dence  of  narrowness  and  selfishness  yet 
shown  by  the  wonderful  profession,  when 
a  new  door  opens.  The  church  needs  the 
advertising  man  more  than  any  other 
^oup.  Very  few  churches  really  adver¬ 
tise.  The  tiny  announcement  in  the  daily 
paper  and  the  dignified  gilt  sign  on  the 
front  of  the  church  with  an  additional 
board  frequently  carrying  a  sermon  sub- 


is  to  begin  a  modern  survey  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  after  surveying  its  contents 
and  its  effect  on  human  life,  to  suggest 
where  the  church  and  the  press  can  co¬ 
operate  for  the  good  of  humanity  and 
its  redemption.’’ 

Other  speakers  included  S.  J.  Duncan 
Clarke,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post ;  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Norton,  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
Henry  J.  Smith,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News ;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Carwardine,  relig¬ 
ious  editor,  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner;  Oliver  R.  VVilliamson,  The 
Continent,  Chicago;  the  Rev.  Elbert 
Robb  Zaring,  the  North  Western  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,  Chicago;  the  Rev.  O.  F. 
Jordan,  the  Christian  Century,  Chicago; 
the  Rev.  E.  L.  Killam,  the  Baptist,  Chi¬ 
cago;  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Gammon,  the 
Congregationalist,  Boston;  C.  A.  Barnett, 
the  .Associated  Negro  Press;  the  Rev.  W. 
F.  McDermott,  International  Harvester 
Company;  the  Rev.  Dan  B.  Brummitt, 
the  Epworth  Herald,  Chicago;  H.  H. 
Smith,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Smith’s  report  showed  that  there 
has  been  a  growing  interest  in  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  church  federation  by  the  daily 
and  religious  papers  in  Chicago  anil 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  clip¬ 
ping  exhibit  which  is  on  display  in  the 
federation’s  local  office  is  evidence  of  the 
great  interest  of  the  press,  he  said. 

A  new  form  of  church  advertising,  em¬ 
bodying  a  message  from  Howard  Agnew 


ject  are  mere  child’s  play  with  what  ought  Johnston,  president  of  the  federation  and 


to  be  done.  Most  of  the  money  spent  for 
church  advertising  is  wasted.  The  next 
step  is  for  the  advertising  men  to  help 
the  church  advertise,  even  though  they 
must  force  their  services  on  the  church 
as  the>’  did  on  the  government  at  the 
opening  of  the  war. 

“The  plain  duty  of  the  advertising  man 
is  ‘join  the  church  and  liecome  a  vital 
part  of  the  organization.’  See  to  it  that 
the  local  church  advertises  even  though 
he  must  raise  the  money  to  start  it.  Or¬ 
ganize  a  class  in  church  advertising  in 
every  ad  club  in  the  country,  for  when 
the  church  prospers,  all  other  business 
prospers.  Do  not  pass  on  stale  objec¬ 
tions  about  the  church  should  pay  for  it, 
and  ‘the  church  is  to  blame.’  But  put  on 
a  real  campaign.’’ 

“The  chur^  is  too  timid,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “It  is  too  common  for  people  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  church  building  and  a 
formal  Sunday  service.  Few  things  are 
more  deadening  than  a  smug  satisfaction 
that  glibly  spins  excuses  for  empty 
churches  amid  non-church  attending  mul¬ 
titudes. 

“At  times  religion  is  cheapened  by  the 
vague  and  inane  efforts  made  to  reach 
the  community.  They  lack  life,  purptwe 
and  determination.  Jesus  performed  mir¬ 
acles  to  draw  the  crowd  to  hear  His 
message.  The  pharisees  quickly  called 
Him  a  sensaitionalist,  but  the  prople 
heard  Him  and  a  world-revolutionizing 
movement  was  started. 

“The  first  essential  to  selling  the  church 
is  to  awaken  the  pastor  and  membersship 
until  they  get  on  their  toes  and  put  thar 
‘goods’  into  circulation.  Then  they  will 
have  fresh  and  palatable  goods  on  hand 
and  find  a  way  to  get  consuming  custom¬ 
ers.  The  people  are  hungry  for  God,  but 
they  must  sometimes  have  quail  mixed 
with  their  manna. 

“The  next  step  is  advertising.  That 
does  not  mean  merely  to  put  out  attrac¬ 
tive  printing,  but  it  means  an  alertness 
that  will  compel  people  to  see  the  church. 

“The  church  will  not  run  itself.  Jesus 


a  list  of  the  Protestent  churches  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  the  address  and  name  of  the 
rector,  proposed  b  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  shown  at  the  meeting  it  was  a 
full  page  in  size,  to  be  run  each  Satur¬ 
day.  A  similar  “ad  an  eighth  as  large” 
has  been  running  in  the  News  for  two 
weeks.  The  News  hopes  to  use  a  full 
page  by  the  first  of  the  year. 


INTERTYPE 

"THE  B£Tr£R  MACHINE” 


See  Our  Page 
Next  Week 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

805  TiralMU  8M«.,  8r«kly«.  1.  T. 
548  RR«4-llR8alhr  8Mf..  Cktaw* 
301  GM)w  BMa.  MMfMt 
560-A  NcmrA  St.  Sm  FnMtaw 
C«m4Im  AfNto: 

Tawto  Tm  FwMnr  Ca,  LM. 


Want  Ad  Supremacy 
in  New  England 

READER-INTEREST  and  READER- 
CONFIDENCE  are  the  two  great  factors 
that  make  a  successful  Classified  Medium. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  classified  (Want) 
advertising  in  The  Providence  Journal  and 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  proof  that  these  news¬ 
papers  have  the  confidence  and  interest  of 
their  readers. 

The  Providence  Journal 

AND 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

Carried  the  first  six  months  of  1922 

2,334,372  Lines 

of  Classified  (Want)  Advertising 

This  is  a  gain  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1921  of 

252,915  Lines 

This  lineage  is  made  up  of  want  ads  (set  in  agate) 
only,  inasmuch  as  such  classifications  as  auctions, 
legal,  resorts,  travel,  etc.  are  figured  as  display  ad¬ 
vertising. 

No  type  larger  than  agate  capitals  or  ads  of  more 
than  one  column  width  are  allowed  in  Classified 
and  among  papers  where  a  comparison  can  be  made 
on  this  basis,  THE  PROVIDENCE  TOURNAL 
and  THE  EVENING  BULLETIN  LEAD  NPAV 
ENGLAND. 


Providence  Journal  Co. 

Providence,  R.  /. 


Chas.  H.  Elddy  Co.  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co. 

Representatives  Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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INKY  DYNASTY  WILL  STILL  GOVERN 
KANSAS  AFTER  NEXT  ELECTION 


Billy  Morgan  of  Hutchinson,  Republican  Nominee,  Has  Solid 
Support  of  His  Fellow  Editors,  and  the  People  Like  Him 
as  Successor  to  Chair  of  Capper  and  Allen 


By  J.  S.  LEWIS 


TF  a  visitor  to  Kansas  were  to  ask  Before  he  could  vote  he  was  secretary 
about  William  Yost  Morgan,  Kan-  of  the  Douglas  County  Republican  Com- 
sas,  especially  of  the  newspaper  or  politi-  mittee  and  he  has  since  been  almost 


i  c  a  1  fraternity, 
would  probably 
raise  their  eye- 
brows  slightly, 
look  wise,  and 
stammer  and 
stutter  an  “Oh. 
yes,’’  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way  as  if 
they  didn’t  know 
the  gentleman 
named.  And  if  the 
visitor  were  to 
Counter  with 
“Why,  don’t  you 
know  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan,  editor  o  f 
your  Hutchinson 


W.  y.  Morgan 


everything  else  in  Kansas  political  life. 
In  1916  and  1920  he  attended  the  national 
conventions  as  a  delegate  and  in  1916  he 
was  also  Western  publicity  director  lor 
the  national  committee. 

Like  other  editors  of  Kansas,  Morgan 
has  been  allied  with  every  move  that 
promised  to  make  his  town  a  better  place 
to  live  in.  Did  anything  or  anybody 
want  to  come  to  the  bustling  little  town 
nestling  out  on  the  Kansas  prairies,  in 
the  midst  of  wheat  fields,  with  salt  mines 
underneath  and  railroads  stretching  in 
every  direction,  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  .shc)w  the  editor  of  the  Daily  News 
that  they  were  O.  K.  and  he  would  sup¬ 
port  them. 

Vern.  M.  Wiley,  a  IfKal  business  man. 


News?’’  he’d  probably  be  set  straight  at  suggested  building  an  eight-story  office 
once.  structure  for  his  store.  People  laughed. 

“Oh,  you  mean  Billy  Morgan,”  would  The  idea  of  such  a  building  for  a  town 
be  the  regulation  answer.  the  size  of  Hutchinson.  Wiley  told  Mor- 

To  speak  of  Billy  Morgan  as  Mister  San  about  it  and  the  pair  put  it  over, 
is  to  name  one  but  little  known  by  that  Another  time  a  bank  was  about  to  go 
title  to  the  majority  of  Kansans.  Call  broke  during  one  of  the  old-time  dreaded 
him  “Billy”  and  you  have  the  name  that  Kansas  lean  years.  'The  young  editor 
everylxxly  uses  —  even  Mrs.  Morgan  backed  it  to  the  limit.  Now  he’s  presi- 
sometimes  calls  him  that  in  public.  dent  of  that  bank. 

Go  to  Hutchinson  and  ask  about  Billy  The  ^ .  M.  C.  A.  struggled  along. 
Morgan  and  they  point  with  pride  to  Morgan  saw  its  possibilities,  got  behind 

what  he  has  done  with  the  News,  the  and  it  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  score  of  civic  and  town  and  has  sent  a  worker  to  India  be- 
and  commercial  institutions.  Billy  is  an  .sides  doing  other  noteworthy  things, 
institution  himself  in  that  Kansas  town.  Morgan  also  found  time  to  become  in- 

Kansas  on  November  7  will  name  Billy  tereste<l  in  other  businesses  than  these 
Morgan  as  its  next  Governor.  That  is  associated  with  several  philan- 

almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  is  the  thropic  boards.  He  makes  money.  lie 
Republican  nominee  for  the  office  and  also  spends  it  for  go^jd  that  the  public 

with  the  newspapers  of  the  state  and  knows  little  or  nothing  about, 

solid  behind  him  his  election  by  a  large  He  is  also  the  author  of  three  books — 
majority  is  practically  assured.  Jayhawker  in  Europe,”  “The  Journal 

Kansas  has  a  habit  of  picking  news-  a  Jayhawker,”  and  Jayhawker  in 
paper  men  for  its  highest  office.  Eight  the  Near  East.  ’  He  also  found  time  to 

years  ago  .Arthur  Capper,  now  United  •''Crve  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  in  France, 

States  Senator,  was  the  choice.  Billy  but  he  has  never  made  political  capital 
Morgan  sought  the  nomination  in  1918  of  his  war  work, 
but  lost.  From  1915  to  1919  he  served  Almost  daily  he  writes  editorials  for 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  and  made  a  good  News  and  they  are  of  the  type  that 
record  as  a  presiding  officer.  Henry  J.  Kansans  like.  Strong  and  virile,  they 
Allen  has  let  the  staff  run  his  Wichita  carry  a  message  of  courage  and  hope  in 
Beacon  for  four  years  while  he  held  *be  everyday  things  of  life.  For  several 

down  the  Gulx-rnatorial  chair,  and  the  ^ars  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Associated 

only  objection  raised  to  Billy  Morgan  as  reads_  widely  and  retains 

his  successor  was  “here  we  are — another  what  he  reads  and  his  writing  reflects  has 
newspaper  man.”  mental  stature.^ 

Morgan  was  born  in  Cincinnati  April  And  so  on  November  7  Kansans  at  the 
6,  1866,  went  to  Kansas  while  a  fx>y  and  ace  going  to  pick  by  a  big  majority 

settled  with  his  parents  at  Cottonwood  a  rnan  of  their  own  type,  a  strong  human 
Falls,  where  his  father  edited  the  old  individual. 

Cottonwood  Leader  for  more  than  40  “  ”  ' 

years.  He  was  graduated  from  the  state  Texas  Daily 

university  and  joined  the  Lawrence  Jour-  The  l.ubeliock  (Tex.)  Avalanche  be- 
nal  as  a  reporter.  Two  years  on  some  came  a  morning  daily  November  1. 
one  else’s  payroll  was  enough  and  he  re¬ 
tired  to  the  ranks  of  newspaper  owners 
when  he  purchased  the  Strong  City  Re¬ 
publican  in  1888.  He  ran  it  for  four 
years  and  sold  it  to  purchase  the  Em¬ 
poria  Gazette,  which  he  sold  to  William 
Allen  White  three  years  later. 

Then  he  took  Greeley’s  advice  and 
went  West — to  Hutchinson — ^but  before 
he  went  he  met  and  married  Colie  Adair 
of  Cottonwood  Falls.  As  Mrs.  Morgan 
of  the  past  32  years  she  ha.s  been  Billy’s 
right  hand  in  his  political  life,  and  be  it 
said  here  that  her  influence  in  his  news¬ 
paper  w'ork  has  not  been  negligible. 

Ten  years  after  the  Morgans  went  to 
Hutchinson  Billy  was  elected  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  serving  from  1904  to  1911.  From 
1899  to  1903  he  had  served  as  state  prin¬ 
ter.  William  Allen  White,  by  that  time 
famous  for  “What’s  the  Matter  with 
Kansas?”  in  1903  picked  Morgan  to  be  a 
governor  of  Kansas  and  gave  him  30 
years  to  reach  the  gubernatorial  chair. 

Morgan  is  likely  to  cut  12  years  off  this 
margin  next  Tue.sday. 

His  interest  in  politics  began  early. 


THESE  FEATURES 
DRAW  READERS 

Signed  news  articles  by 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 

Handwriting  Portraits  of 
Famous  Men  and  Women 
by 

William  Leslie  French 


The  Young-Old  Philosopher 
by 

Charles  Hanson  Towne 


C-V  Newspaper  Service 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Washington,  D.  C.  SeatBe,  Wash. 


A  QUESTION  OF  ETHICS 

A  N  unusual  question  of  ethics  is 
raised  by  a  reader  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  who  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

**1  became  involved  in  an  argument 
today  with  Mr.  A.,  editor  and  publUber 
of  a  newipaper  sharing  the  local  held 
with  the  newspaper  on  which  1  am  em> 
ployed,  in  reference  to  newspaper  ethics. 
Mr.  A.  remarked  that  he  could  not  see 
why  newspaper  men  here  could  not  co* 
operate  and  be  friendly.  1  told  him  he 
had  never  given  us  a  chance. 

asserted  that  it  was  his  place  to 
call  at  the  office  of  his  recently  established 
competitor  and  welcome  the  newcomer, 
published  by  Mr.  B.,  who  came  here  last 
April.  Mr.  A.  has  never  been  to  Mr. 
B.*s  door  nor  made  himself  known  to 
him.  Mr.  B.  did  not  know  Mr.  A.  by 
sight  until  a  m<mth  ago. 

**Mr.  A.  contended  that  newspaper 
ethics  demand  that  the  newcomer  look  the 
other  fellows  up.  1  can't  agree  with  him. 
I  would  like  to  hear  what  other  newspaper 
folks  think,  as  Mr.  A.  needs  more  en* 
lightment  than  I  can  give  him.** 

If  any  fellow  newspaper  man  or 
woman  has  any  idea  that  may  help 
the  writer  of  the  above  query,  they 
may  address  him  as  Mr.  E.  B.  S. 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sunday  Paper  for  Florida 

A  new  Sunday  paper  will  be  established 
shortly  at  Winter  Park,  Fla.  R.  R. 
Doble  will  be  its  editor  and  manager. 
The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  E. 
B.  Mendens,  president ;  Dr.  R.  M.  How¬ 
ard  vice-president ;  and  R.  R.  Doble,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  On  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  are  E.  B.  Mendsen,  R.  F.  Hotard, 
R.  R.  Doble,  R.  J.  Holly,  H.  A.  Neel,  N. 
J.  Lillard,  and  Roy  Symes.  Messrs, 
Holly,  Neel,  ami  Lillard  are  the  chief 
owners  of  the  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald. 
They  will  not  lie  identified  with  the  new 
paper  except  as  stockholders. 


Heads  Gat  Advertisers 

Bernard  J.  Mullancy.  manager  of  the 
public  relations  and  industrial  relations 
departments  of  the  Peoples’  Gas,  Light  & 
Coke  Company,  Chicago,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  advertising  section  of  the 
American  Gas  .\s.sociation  ;»t  the  annual 
convention  in  .\tlantic  ity  last  week.  Mr. 
Mullancy  was  also  elected  a  sectional 
vice-president  of  the  association.  He  is  a 
former  Chicago  newspaper  man.  was  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Mayor  F.  A.  Busse  and 
during  part  of  the  latter’s  term  he  was 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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LINOTYPE 


•  TRADE!  IM!  i  ■  'W  MARK* 


Thirty-six  years  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  are  behind  every  LINOTYPE 
sold  today. 

Every  part  of  the  Linotype  is  there  be¬ 
cause  the  machine  is  better  for  it  and 
every  part  fits  into  the  big  scheme  of 
simple  operation.  The  Linotype  is  the 
machine  of  No  Compromise. 


The  illustration  shotes  an  operator  changing 
the  Uneer  magazine  of  a  Model  14  Linotype; 
from  the  fronts  of  course,  became  that 
quicker  and  more  convenient  for  the  operator . 


Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype 


I 
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PRESSES  MUST  CEASE 
AT  ELEVEN  P.  M. 


New  York  Hungarian  Daily  Enjoined 
from  Running  Machine  Because 
of  Vibration  and  Noise — 

Will  Appeal 


The  Amerikai  Magyar  Nepszava,  a 
Hungarian  morning  newspaper  of  New 
York,  will  be  restrained  from  operating 
its  pressroom  after  eleven  o’clock  at 
night  as  soon  as  a  temporary  injunction 
recently  granted  to  Jonah  Goldstein  by 
Justice  Marsh  in  special  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  made  permanent. 

Goldstein,  whose  home  on  East  15th 
street  abuts  on  the  extension  housing  the 
newspaper’s  pressroom  at  24  Union 
square,  applied  for  an  injunction  on  the 
ground  t^t  the  noise  and  vibration  of 
the  machinery  made  comfort  impossible 
in  his  home.  He  asked  that  the  news¬ 
paper  be  restrained  from  operating  its 
presses  after  eleven  o’clock. 

T^porary  injunction  was  granted  by 
Justice  Marsh,  but  Morris  Cukor,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Hungarian  paper,  applied 
for  a  rehearing,  in  which  he  argued  that 
the  neighborhood  was  unrestricted  and 
that  the  plaintiff  knew  it  was  unrestricted 
when  he  moved  into  the  premises  he 
now  occupies.  At  that  time  the  news¬ 
paper  had  a  large  sign  announcing  that 
it  was  going  to  build  an  extension  to 
house  its  Hoe  press  and  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  plaintiff  knew  that  the 
newspa^r  had  such  intentions  before  he 
moved  into  the  East  15th  street  building. 

An  offer  by  Justice  Marsh  to  extend 
until  midnight  the  time  in  which  the 
presses  might  operate,  provided  the  in¬ 
junction  was  made  permanent,  was  re¬ 
fused  by  Mr.  Cukor  and  the  restraining 
order  now  awaits  only  the  signature  of 
the  justice.  The  temporary  injunction 
meanwhile  remains  in  effect.  As  soon 
as  the  permanent  injunction  is  signed,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  newspaper  to 
appeal  to  the  higher  courts. 

In  his  argument  Mr.  Cukor  pointed 
out  that  the  newspaper  was  not  a.  private 
enterprise,  but  one  semi-public  in  char¬ 
acter  and  that  this  fact,  accompanied  by 
those  that  the  neighborhood  was  unre¬ 
stricted  and  that  the  plaintiff  knew  that 
a  newspaper  pressroom  was  to  be  built 
adjoining  his  home  before  he  occupied 
it,  should  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  vaca¬ 
tion  of  the  injunction. 

Other  newspapers  with  plants  in  un¬ 
restricted  zones  are  open  to  similar  ac¬ 
tion,  with  unlimited  variety  consequences, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

The  Magyar  Nepszava  now  operates 
its  pressroom  from  6  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m., 
the  injunction  having  cut  an  hour  from 
its  working  time,  which  by  agreement 
with  the  Pressmen’s  Union  is  six  hours 
a  day,  from  6  p.  m.  to  midnight.  The 
paper  is  paying  for  six  hours  work  per 
day,  although  it  is  only  receiving  five 
hours  from  its  pressmen.  The  union  re¬ 
fuses  to  agree  to  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  scale  which  is  now  paid  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  newspapers  under  the 
Manton  award.  In  addition  to  its  own 
paper,  it  now  prints  two  other  foreign 
language  morning  dailies  and  states  that 
it  is  prevented  from  handling  other  work 
by  reason  of  the  short  working_  period 
which  is  forced  upon  it  by  the  injunction 
and  by  the  union.  The  latter  refuses 
to  permit  starting  the  presses  at  5  p.  m., 
claiming  that  the  publishers  would  have 
to  employ  another  shift  to  start  at  that 
hour. 


rested  Alfred  Noble,  a  paper  checker  on 
the  American  and  Journal,  on  October 
31  and  is  said  to  have  secured  a  confes¬ 
sion  from  him  involving  several  other 
men. 

The  specific  charge  against  Noble  is 
that  on  September  2  he  and  three  other 
men  sold  11  rolls  of  newsprint,  valued 
at  about  ^50,  from  the  Robert  Gair 
warehouse  in  Brooklyn  where  the  Hearst 
newspapers’  stock  was  stored,  to  the 
Amalgamated  Paper  Company,  across  the 
street  from  the  Gair  warehouse.  It  is 
said  that  the  four  received  $380  for  the 
truckload.  The  Amalgamated  Paper 
Company  is  said  to  be  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  former  circulation  manager  of 
a  New  York  evening  newspaper,  who 
has  been  in  the  paper  business.  Noble 
has  been  indicted  on  a  charge  of  grand 
larceny  and  is  held  in  $3,500  bail. 

Noble  was  arrested  on  evidence  of  a 
truckman  who  had  been  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody  for  a  paper  theft  from  another 
warehousing  firm.  This  man,  whose 
name  the  police  will  not  disclose,  is  now 
said  to  be  free  on  bail  on  the  old  charge 
and  to  be  also  implicated  in  the  thefts 
from  the  Hearst  newspapers.  On  his 
information,  the  police  watched  the  plat¬ 
form  where  paper  was  unloaded  at  the 
American’s  auxiliary  plant  on  Frankfort 
and  Gold  streets  with  Noble  checking  the 
rolls  as  they  came  off  the  trucks.  The 
plan,  according  to  the  police,  was  to 
withhold  the  last  truckload  of  paper 
taken  from  the  warehouse  and  sell  it 
elsewhere,  Noble’s  part  being  to  stay  at 
the  unloading  platform  until  all  but  the 
last  truck-load  had  been  delivered  and 
checked.  He  then  joined  his  confeder¬ 
ates  at  the  place  where  the  paper  was 
to  be  sold  aixl  they  divided  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  after  he  had  certified  to  the 
.\merican  office  that  all  paper  had  been 
received  according  to  his  schedule. 

Reports  have  l)een  current  in  the  past 
month  that  the  thefts  had  totalled  at  least 
1,800  rolls  of  newsprint  and  an  unknown 
quantity  of  pressroom  waste.  The  prac¬ 
tice  in  .stealing  the  waste  also  required 
the  aid  of  the  newspaper's  employes. 
The  paper  was  taken  from  the  press¬ 
room  to  the  waste  paper  warehouse, 
which  telephoned  the  weights  to  the 
newspaper  the  following  day.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  records  were  made  to  tally  with 
this  report  before  they  went  to  the  office. 

Within  the  last  six  weeks  a  ninnber  of 
employes  of  the  American  and  the 
Journal  have  resigned  or  been  assigned 
to  other  work  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
checking  of  all  paper  is  now  in  charge 
of  a  former  World  man,  who  is  being 
paid  three  times  the  salary  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  World. 

The  police  believe  that  the  gang  which 
has  l)ccn  stealing  the  paper  has  been 
completely  disbanded  and  that  the  thefts 
are  at  an  end. 


UNEARTH  GIANT  PAPER  THEFT 


N.  Y.  American  Checker  Arrested — 
Loss  May  Total  $250,000 

Thefts  of  newsprint  paper,  roll  and 
white  and  printed  waste,  from  the  New 
York  American  and  Evening  Journal, 
which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  as 
much  as  $250,000  in  the  past  year,  were 
brought  to  an  end  this  week,  the  police 
believe,  with  the  arrest  of  one  employe 
of  those  papers  and  the  probable  ap¬ 
prehension  within  the  next  few  days  of 
at  least  three  others.  Detective  Powers 
of  the  Brooklyn  headquarters  staff  ar- 


The  Atlanta  Journal 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Over  a  million  lines  in 
October 

Well  over  a  million  lines  of  carefully 
sifted  advertisements  were  published  in 
The  Atlanta  Journal  in  the  month  of 
October. 

Ituilding  permits  in  Atlanta  during 
October  overtopped  the  record  for  any 
other  month,  far  exceeding  the  best 
month  in  the  boom  year  of  1920. 

Bank  clearings  in  .Atlanta  are  run¬ 
ning  ahead  of  bank  clearings  last  year 
at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  or  more  each 
month. 

The  South  is  in  the  condition  similar 
to  that  of  a  familv  which  has  been  al¬ 
most  starvinglv  underfed  for  a  vear  and 
and  a  half  and  is  now  supplied  with 
ample  funds  to  buy  all  it  needs  and 
much  more  that  it  wants. 

Advertisinfii  in  The 
Journal  Sells  the  Goods. 


LEADING  THE  UST 

In  a  city  and  nation  where  class  circula¬ 
tion  means  everything,  where  American 
advertisers  in  the  ordinary  newspaper 
buy  waste  circulation  among  Japanese 
whose  purchasing  power  is  low,  The  Jiji 
Shimpo  leads  all.  With  a  monthly  sub¬ 
scription  rate  of  Yl.lO,  The  Jiji  is  the 
highest-priced  newspaper  in  Japan. 

THE  JIJI  SHIMPO 


Is  the  newspaper  of  prosperous,  ambi¬ 
tious  Japan — a  young  nation,  newly-en¬ 
dowed  with  means  for  enjoying  the 
goods  of  the  West.  Her  most  progres¬ 
sive  sons  and  daughters,  eager  to  learn 
more  of  America  and  all  America  has  to 
give  Japan,  read  The  Jiji  Shimpo.  Not 
only  on  account  of  its  superior  presenta¬ 
tion  of  domestic  and  foreign  news,  but 
because  it  carries  the  bulk  of  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  .appearing  in  Japan,  The  Jiji 
is  the  favorite  of  the  class  the  American 
advertiser  must  reach. 

The  Jiji’s  New  York  representative, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Barry,  will  gladly  discuss  the 
opportunities  of  the  Japanese  market, 
which  he  has  studied  at  close  range. 


New  York  Office: 
JAPAN  ADVERTISER  SUITE 
Equitable  Bldg.,  120  Broadway 


THE  JIJI  SHIMPO 


Cables: 
“Jiji  Tokyo” 
Bentley  Code 


TOKYO,  JAPAN 


Morning 
and  Evening 
Editions 


*ln  Japan,  the  Buyers  Read  the  Jiji" 
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Where  Buying  Is  Good 


lowas  farms  are  maintained  in  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  excellence,  and  its  homes, 
barns  and  sheds  are  always  in  good  re¬ 
pair  and  well  painted. 

lowas  wonderful  soil  is  productive 
98.5%  of  it,  a  record  unrivalled  by  any 
other  equal  area  of  land  in  the  world, 

Iowa  s  ploughed  lands  average  $205  per 
acre  and  there  is  a  total  farm  acreage  of 
33,474,896,  the  total  value  reaches  an 
enormous  sum. 

Iowa*s  farms  had  an  average  income  in 
1917  of  $7,345,  in  1918  it  moved  up  to 
$8,750  and  was  approximately  the  same 
in  1919. 

The  Following  Daily  Newspapers 


will  help  you  make 

your 

product 

a 

household  word  in  Iowa  and  thev  sell 

goods. 

Cirou- 

latioB 

Rata  for 
MW  Una* 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye . 

..(M) 

10,510 

.035 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye . 

...(S) 

13,171 

.035 

fCedar  Rapid*  Gazette . 

...(E) 

21,131 

.06 

**  Council  Bluff*  Nonpareil . . 

.  (E&S) 

15,521 

.05 

*^Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader.  . 

...(E) 

14,361 

.06 

**Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader... 

...(S) 

17,401 

.06 

tDavenport  Time* . 

...(E) 

23,896 

.07 

**De*  Moine*  Capital . 

...(E) 

60,696 

.14 

**Des  Moine*  Sunday  Capital . 

. . . (S) 

28,858 

.14 

*Iowa  City  Pre**-Citizen . 

...(E) 

6,320 

.035 

tMa*on  City  Globe  Gazette . 

...(E) 

11,096 

.035 

**Muscatine  Journal  . 

...(E) 

7,863 

.035 

*  Ottumwa  Courier  . 

...(E) 

13,186 

.05 

**  Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

...(E) 

15,080 

.05 

GoTenunent  Statement*,  April  1,  1922. 
*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1922. 

**A.  B.  C.  Statement.  October  1.  1922. 
tGoremment  Statement,  October  1,  1922. 


HALF  OF  PAPER  WASTE 
IS  UNNECESSARY 


Vigilance  bjr  Circulation  Manager*  in 
Stopping  Returns  and  in  Cbecking 
Loose  Promotion  Can  Sare 
700,000  Copies  a  Year 


“What  can  you  do  to  reduce  the  ex- 
peme  of  your  department  without  im¬ 
pairing  its  efficiency  or  curtailing  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  If  your  morning  mail 
brought  this  inquiry  from  your  publisher, 
what  would  >'our  answer  be?”  A.  L. 
Parker,  circulation  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  asked  and  answered  this 
question  before  the  recent  convention  of 
the  California  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  Fresno.  “Elimination  of 
waste”  was  his  reply  and  his  details  are 
so  interesting  and  definite  that  Editor  & 
Publisher  is  reproducing  his  remarks  at 
length  below. 

“To  give  an  idea  what  a  small  waste 
on  each  newspaper  will  amount  to  in  the 
aggregate  from  newsprint  waste  in  the 
press  room, — the  following  figures  are 
impressive,”  he  said.  “It  is  generally 
estimated  by  press  room  experts  that  this 
waste  throughout  the  United  States  will 
run  between  to  2  per  cent.  Accept¬ 
ing  the  \y2  per  cent  as  the  basis  of  loss 
and  applying  it  to  the  approximately  2,- 
200,000  tons  of  newsprint  used  in  the 
United  States  annually,  the  waste  would 
amount  to  about  33,000  tons,  or  sufficient 
to  print  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  more 
than  twenty  consecutive  months. 

“Closely  associated  with  this  waste  is 
that  of  leftovers  and  spoils  which  will 
average  2%  per  cent.  Service  and  un¬ 
paid  copies  will  run  about  2  per  cent, 
with  returns  in  the  neighborhood  of 
per  cent,  a  total  of  over  8  per  cent  waste. 
At  least  50  per  cent  of  this  is  super¬ 
fluous  and  can  be  saved  by  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  rigid  economy. 

“Reports  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Qr- 
culations  on  unpaid  circulation  figures 
filed  by  773  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers  on  April  1,  1922,  showed  a  net 
paid  circulation  of  24,268,269  copies.  Fig¬ 
ured  on  the  basis  of  2  per  cent,  unpaid 
circulation  amounted  to  504,240  copies. 
At  the  same  time  299  Sunday  papers  re¬ 
ported  net  paid  of  17,838,537  and  unpaid 
of  259,245,  or  about  1J4  per  cent. 

“Another  form  of  waste,  that  of  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  print  paper,  is  a  factor 
that  cannot  be  overlooked..  In  Septem¬ 
ber  16  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  an 
article  appeared  under  the  heading, — ‘New 
York  Uses  27  Per  Cent  More  Newsprint 
than  in  1920.’  While  the  article  goes 
into  detail  as  to  excessive  use  of  news¬ 
print  by  12  of  the  17  New  York  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers,  to  my  mind  the 
following  paragraph  tells  the  story  in  a 
nut  shell : 

“  ‘The  comparative  figures  for  7 
months  of  1922  and  1920  show  that  while 
there  was  a  drop  in  advertising  of  1.6 
per  cent,  for  every  page  of  advertising 
lost,  20  pages  of  text  were  added  during 
these  months.’ 

“No  doubt  keen  competition,  combined 


Largest  Circulation 

10,408 

X'  HE  circulation  statement  of 
J*  <»>«  PASSAIC  a\ILY 
HEWS  to  the  government  for 
the  six  months  period  ending 
September  80,  1922,  shows  the 
greatest  circulation  ever  attain- 
for  a  similar  period  by  any 
Passaic  daily  newspaper. 

A.  B.  C.,  of  course. 

DAILY  NEWS 

Passaic,  New  Jersey 


with  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
editorial  and  circulation  departments  to 
increase  circulation  and  thereby  retrieve 
the  lost  percentage  of  advertising,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  increased 
reading  matter. 

“The  natural  result  of  wasteful  meth¬ 
ods  and  excessive  use  of  print  paper  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  newsprint. 
The  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  August  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  adopt  a  policy  of  strict  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  use  of  print  paper  and  offered 
20  definite  and  practical  suggestions. 
The  circulation  department  will  answer 
to  the  publisher  for  9  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions,  as  4  apply  to  advertising,  4  to 
editorial  and  3  to  the  business  office.  The 
following  apply  to  circulation : 

“1.  Di!<C(»ntinue  the  acceptance  of  the  return 
of  unsold  copies. 

“2.  Discontinue  the  use  of  all  samples  of 
free  promotion  copies. 

“J.  Discontinue  giving  copies  to  anybody, 
except  for  rfltce  working  copies  or  where  re¬ 
quire  by  statute  law  in  the  case  of  official 
ads-ertising. 

“4.  Discontinue  the  arbitrary  forcing  of 
copies  on  newsdealers  (i.e.,  compelling  them  to 
biiv  more  copies  than  they  can  legitimately 
sell  in  order  to  hold  certain  territory). 

“S.  Discontinue  the  buying  back  of  papers 
at  either  wholesale  or  retail  selling  price  from 
•lealers  or  agents  in  order  to  secure  preferential 
rei>resentation. 

“6.  Discontinue  publication  of  all  extra 
edititns — baseball  and  otherwise,  except  in  most 
extraordinary  events. 

“7.  .Abolish  use  of  premiums  in  canvassing 
or  soliciting  new  subscribers. 

“8.  Abolish  prizes  and  contests  as  means 
of  increasing  circulation.  Sell  the  paper  on 
its  merit  of  the  best  between  the  column  rules 
— news,  features  and  comics. 

“9.  Secure  local  agreement  on  number  of 
daily  editions,  also  on  time  for  first  and  last 
editions  of  both  morning  and  evening  papers. 

“If  circulation  managers  throughout 
the  United  States  will  follow  the  above 
suggestions,  so  far  as  they  are  practical 
and  apply  them  to  their  newspapers,  over 
700,OCK)  copies  now  wasted  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  will  be  saved,  which  is  probably 
sufficient  to  avert  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  newsprint.” 

NEWS  SERVICE  NEWS  I 


JOHN  L.  SPIVAK  of  the  International 
News  Service  in  Chicago  has  returned 
to  the  New  York  office.  James  L.  Kil- 
gallon  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
news  service,  succeeding  Thomas  Rigley, 
who  has  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Telegram.  Harry  L. 
Flory,  city  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  bu¬ 
reau,  has  taken  Mr.  Spivak’s  place. 

G.  H.  Wyly,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  telegrapher  with  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle,  has  gone  to  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
for  the  Winter. 

The  Canadian  Press,  Ltd.,  at  its  board 
of  directors’  meeting  held  in  Montreal, 
October  25,  elected  the  Oshawa  (Ont.) 
Reformer,  a  tri-weekly  paper,  an  associ¬ 
ate  member.  The  class  of  membership 
for  papers  which  do  not  appear  daily  was 
adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  but 
this  is  the  paper  to  be  so  admitted. 
Plans  for  an  augmented  cable  service  in 
connection  with  the  approaching  British 
elections  were  approved. 

The  International  News  Service  opened 
a  relay  station  in  Denver  Saturday  for 
the  handling  of  Rocky  Mountain  news. 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations,  arrived  in  London,  November  3. 
While  abroad  he  will  visit  the  European 
bureaus  of  the  United  Press. 

Chester  D.  Bahn,  formerly  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald,  is  now  manager  of  the 
Syracuse  bureau  of  the  International 
News  Service. 

Frank  Stetson,  for  some  years  White 
House  man  for  the  International  News 
Service,  is  reported  to  be  gaining  health 
after  a  long  illness  at  his  home  in  Mount 
Rainier,  Md. 

Karl  M.  Elish,  formerly  St.  Louis  Bu¬ 
reau  manager  for  the  International  News 
Service,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  I.  N.  S.  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  where  he  will  be  assistant  to  Siegfried 
D.  Weyer. 


HARRISON  CHARGES  ALARM  JAPANESE 
WHO  FETED  HER 

Universal  Fear  in  Nippon  of  Red  Propaganda  Is  Reflected  when 
American  Writer  Refuses  Comment  on  Allegations  and 
Sits  Next  to  Soviet  Envoy  at  Dinner 

By  JOHN  R.  MORRIS 

Far  Eastern  Editor,  Eoitok  &  Published 


'T'OKYO,  Sept.  26. — Accusations  that 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Harrison,  who  is 
now  in  the  Far  East  gathering  copy  for 
the  Hearst  magazines,  is  an  agent  of  the 
Soviet  government  and  at  present  in  the 
pay  of  the  Bolsheviks,  is  proving  more 
than  a  little  disconcerting  to  the  highest- 
ranking  officials  of  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment,  among  them  Premier  Kato  him¬ 
self.  The  story  which  first  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  as  com¬ 
ing  from  its  London  bureau  was  the  first 
to  be  circulated  here,  and  now  the  cables 
have  brought  the  substance  of  London 
dispatches  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  reports  have  any 
foundation,  the  position  in  which  certain 
Japanese  officials  now  find  themselves  is 
one  of  extreme  embarrassment. 

The  present  uneasiness  in  government 
circles  here  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
Japan  anything  or  anyone  tinged  with 
the  Red  of  Bolshevistic  Russia  is  re¬ 
garded  with  genuine  and  fearful  horror. 
The  precautions  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  authorities  to  guard  against  the 
introduction  of  Red  propaganda  have 
been  so  extreme  as  to  bring  considerable 
criticism,  especially  from  innocent  for¬ 
eigners  who  could  not  reasonably  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  the  slightest  connection  with 
Bolshevism  or  Socialism  in  any  form. 
The  Japanese  police  have  gone  the  limit 
in  building  around  the  country  a  barrier 
against  the  intrusion  of  Moscow’s  doc¬ 
trines. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Harrison,  an  accredit¬ 
ed  American  newspaper  woman  who  had 
suffered  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Bolsheviks  and  who  was.  touring 
Japan  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  mag¬ 
azine  material.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  Mrs.  Harrison  received  a  reception 
all  the  more  cordial  because  of  her  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Moscow  authorities  under 
the  Red  regime,  because  it  was  just  the 
kind  of  an  experience  that  the  Japanese 
Government  expected  would  make  her  a 
steadfast  opponent  of  everything  Bol¬ 
shevistic. 

She  was  received  with  open  arms,  and 
Japan,  which  is  famed  for  its  royal  treat¬ 
ment  of  foreign  journalists,  outdid  itself 
in  assisting  her  to  do  and  see  as  she 
wished  as  long  as  she  remained  in  the 
country.  She  was  given  special  favors 
by  Premier  Kato,  shown  every  courtesy 
which  could  be  given  her  by  officials  oi 
the  Government,  and  finally,  armed  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  Japanese  of¬ 
ficials  throughout  the  Far  East,  she  was 
sent  on  her  way  to  Saghalien  under  the 
escort  of  Mr.  Masujiro  Honda,  a  famous 
Japanese  author- journalist  who  had  been 
assigned  especially  to  the  party  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  explain  things  Japan¬ 
ese  to  the  British  heir  during  his  visit  in 
this  country. 

In  Saghalien  Mrs.  Harrison  was  placed 
under  the  special  guardianship  of  the 
commander  of  the  Japanese  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  there,  in  a  district  where 
the  supreme  effort  was  being  made  to 
guard  against  the  infiltration  of  _  Com¬ 
munism,  she  was  given  ever\’  facility  for 
speaking  to  the  residents  and  to  the  Rus¬ 


sian  settlers  whose  language  she  had 
learned  in  the  Moscow  prison.  From 
Saghalien  she  went  to  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  and  down  into  Afanchuria, 
where  she  attended  the  closing  days  of 
the  Changchun  conference. 

It  was  while  she  was  in  Siberia,  and 
inaccessible  to  correspondents,  that  the 
Public  Ledger’s  story  was  read  in  the 
.American  cables  to  Japan.  Then  Japan 
began  to  worry,  and  to  remember  that 
when  Mrs.  Harrison  reached  here  she 
gave  out  an  interview  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  favorable  to  Red  Russia,  in  view 
of  her  imprisonment  at  their  hands 
Imaginations  began  working  overtime, 
and  later,  when  Mrs.  Harrison  reached 
Changchun,  told  correspondents  who 
questioned  her  there  that  she  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  reply  to  the  charges,  and  when 
she  sat  at  a  dinner  on  the  left  of  Mr. 
Joffe,  the  Soviet  representative,  con¬ 
sternation  increased  in  Tokyo. 

Almost  without  exception  the  officials 
declare  they  believe  Mrs.  Harrison  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  charges  made  against  her.  and 
this  is  the  belief  prevalent  among  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  here.  Nevertheless, 
the  Japanese  public,  or  that  part  of  it  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  the  suppression  of 
Bolshevism,  is  critical  of  the  attentions 
showered  on  the  .American  correspondent 
by  their  officers,  and  that  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  latters’  present  troubled 
state  of  mind. 

What  About  Newspapers? 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  27.— The 
$400,000  advertising  campaign  on  the 
State  of  California  will  start  in  the  maga¬ 
zines,  beginning  with  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  on  November  25,  under  the 
name  of  Californians,  Inc.  It  is  stated 
that  $390,000  of  the  $400,000  fund  already 
has  been  raised,  .At  almost  the  same 
time,  double-page  “ads”  will  appear  in 
the  Literary  Digest,  Harper’s,  Scribner's, 
Century,  Atlantic  Monthly,  World's 
Work,  Review  of  Reviews  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Magazine,  The  H.  K, 
McCann  Company  and  the  Honig-Cooper 
Company  of  San  Francisco  will  place 
the  advertising.  No  mention  of  news¬ 
paper  schedules  is  made. 

Night  Edition  Race  On 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Evening  Dis¬ 
patch  during  the  past  week  added  a  5,30 
p.  m.  Night  Chapel.  Last  week  the 
News-Leader  added  a  similar  5  p.  m. 
edition.  Previous  to  this  both  papers 
brought  out  their  final  editions  at  4 
p.  m.  The  Evening  Dispatch  is  printing 
outside  sheet  of  its  new  edition  on  green 
newsprint. 

Kansas  Daily  Quits 

The  Ottawa  (Kan.)  World^  recently 
suspended  as  a  daily  after  its  45th  issue. 

Fire  in  Madisonville 

The  Madisonville  (Ky.)  Messenger 
suffered  a  $7,(XX)  fire  loss  October  21. 
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The  Hochi’s  Macniiicent  New  Building  Juet  Caapietsd  ia  the  Heart  of  Tokyo 

THE 

HOCHl  SHIMBUN 

Japan’s  Oldest  Evening  Newspaper 
With  Large  Morning  E^tion 

TOTAL  PAID  CIRCULATION  LARGEST  IN  TOKYO 

The  Hochi  Shimbun  was  established  in  1872  by  the  late 
Marquis  Okuma,  and  continuously  since  that  early  date 
has  lent  all  its  kifluence  to  the  support  of  its  great  founder's 
lofty  ideals. 

In  the  foreign  news  field  the  Hochi  has  built  up  a  service 
which  is  unexcelled,  and 

which  has  earned  for  it  j----------------------- j 


Population  67,000  Trading  Center  for  150,000 

Brockton.  Massachusetts.  The  Great  Shoe  City.  Brockton  shoes 
18,0(X),(XX)  people.  Paper  established  1880. 


many  readers  who  are  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  per¬ 
sons  and  events  abroad. 
This  interest  has  been 
found  to  exert  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  their 
taste  in  the  purchase  of 
imported  commodities  and 
undoubtedly  has  increased 
their  consumption  of  prod¬ 
ucts  from  abroad. 


Advertising  Rates 

Per  line . Y  1.25 

Per  Column.. Y  170.00 
Per  inch....Y  12.50 
Per  page. . . . Y2,000.00 


HBrocktott  Pflib  /)/ 

Printing  22,000  Daily  ^  /piAssACsflisn^' 


I  Fiat  Commercial  Rates 

6)4  cts.  per  Line  91  cts.  per  Inch 

Afternoon  Paper,  Sells  for  2  cents 
Averages  nearly  2  pages  of  want 
advertisements 
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EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
advocates  the  use  of  daily 
newspapers  as  the  best,  most 
logical,  most  economical  means 
for  national  advertisers  to  reach 
consumers  with  their  products. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
has  collected  and  published  more 
statistical  data,  more  facts,  more 
figures  regarding  advertising 
than  has  ever  been  collected  by 
anyone  else. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
has  increased  its  circulation  and 
its  standing  in  the  advertising 
field  until,  today  it  is  a  fact  that, 
amongst  the  paid  subscribers  and 
regular  readers  of  EDITOR 
AND  PUBLISHER  are  men  who 
annually  spend  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  advertising. 

These  men  are  constantly  in 
the  market  for  information  which 
will  guide  them  in  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  this  vast  sum. 

If  your  newspaper  has  a  story 
worth  telling  to  this  group  of 
readers  you  are  not  living  up  to 
your  opportunities  if  you  do  not 
avail  yourself  of  the  advertising 
columns  of  EDITOR  AND  PUB¬ 
LISHER  to  tell  the  story — to 
reiterate  the  story — to  keep  the 
story  before  people. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1115  World  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


GEO.  DUNHAM  OF  UTICA 
PRESS  DEAD 


Built  Up  a  Great  Newspaper  Property 
from  Verge  to  Ruin  in  40  Years — 
Always  a  Leader  in  Civic  and 
Charitable  Work 


George  E.  Duniiau 


George  E.  Dunham,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Utica  (X.  Y.)  Daily  Press, 
died  of  heart  disease  October  28  after 
an  illness  of  three 
days.  He  was 
bom  in  Clayville, 

X.  Y.,  April  5, 

1859.  After  being 
admitted  to  the 
bar  later,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  journal- 
i.stic  field  in  1882 
on  the  Utica 
Daily  Press  and 
at  the  same  time 
was  vice-principal 
of  the  Whitestown 
Seminary.  He  as¬ 
sumed  control  of 
the  Press  later 
that  year.  For 

forty  years  he  wrote  almost  all  of  its 
editorials. 

Beginning  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ladder  as  a  rejwrter  in  July,  1882,  George 
E.  Dunham  witnessed  and  personally  su¬ 
pervised  the  consistent  and  remarkable 
growth  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press  to  the 
high  place  it  enjoys  among  .American 
newspaper  properties  today. 

Mr.  Dunham’s  newspaper  career  really 
dates  back  farther — to  his  school  days — 
when  he  worked  on  the  Johnstown  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Fulton  County  Intelligencer. 
The  pay  was  $3  per  week,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  taken  in  orders  on 
local  advertisers,  so  that  the  stock  of 
gents’  furnishing  rather  than  that  of  cash 
was  increased  by  the  arrangement.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  and  for  the  same  salary,  Mr. 
Dunham  was  the  local  editor  of  the 
Johnstown  Republican,  a  weekly  paper 
published  in  that  village.  This  employ¬ 
ment  continued  over  a  period  of  about 
two  years. 

-After  admittance  to  the  bar  in  1881 
his  father  persuaded  him  to  become  vice¬ 
principal  of  the  Whitestone  Seminary, 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  At  the  semi¬ 
nary  young  Dunham  taught  Latin,  En¬ 
glish  literature,  rhetoric,  elocution,  etc., 
and  incidentally  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  young  people  whose  friendship 
he  retained  through  life. 

It  was  in  tlje  spring  of  1882  that  Mr. 
Dunham  began  his  i>ermanent  newspaper 
career.  Xot  wishing  to  be  inactive 
through  the  summer  vacation  period  of 
Whitestown  Seminary,  he  worked  during 
the  summer  as  a  reporter  on  the  Utica 
Press,  which  was  then  owned  by  a  stock 
company  made  up  of  printers  and  their 
friends,  each  having  a  small  holding. 
In  September  of  that  year,  the  stock  in 
the  company  was  all  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Dunham,  VV*.  E.  Fort  and  H.  M.  Greene. 
Mr.  Dunham  thereupon  retired  from 
school  work. 

That  winter  was  one  of  the  hardest 
the  Press  ever  experienced.  The  stock, 
which  in  the  fall  had  been  owned  by 
Messrs.  Dunham.  Fort  and  Greene,  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  Mr.  Dnuham*and 
C.  W.  .Ackerman,  owner  of  the  Richfield 
Springs  Mercury.  .A  short  time  after 
this  partnership  had  been  effected,  Mr. 
.Ackerman  was  compelled  by  illness  to 
retire.  The  paper  had  no  capital  and 
was  dependent  upon  what  it  could  earn 
each  week  for  funds  with  which  to  pay 
expenses.  Mr.  Dunham  wrote  all  the 
editorials,  did  most  of  the  local  work 
and  also  attempted  to  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  the  whole  load  being  on  his 
shoulders. 

The  paper  eked  out  a  precarious  busi¬ 
ness  from  week  to  week,  always  manag¬ 
ing  to  pay  off  on  Saturday  night,  even 
though  the  owner  had  to  borrow  the 
money,  which  he  did  from  a  generous 
friend,  to  whom  in  every  instance  it  was 
returned  in  the  following  week,  at  least 
a  day  before  the  next  loan  was  made. 

Manv  nights  after  the  city  collector 
had  come  in  with  a  pocketful  of  nickels. 


dimes,  quarters  and  halves,  Mr.  Dunham 
took  them  and  with  a  hand  sled  went  out 
and  bought  newsprint  for  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  issue.  This  is  only  one  sample  of 
what  was  hard  sledding,  both  figuratively 
and  literally. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  paper  could 
not  continue  indefinitely  without  capital, 
but  Mr.  Dunham  had  faith  enough  in  it 
and  its  future  to,  interest  several  gentle¬ 
men  to  organize’  a  stock  company  and 
take  over  the  property,  but  weeks  grew' 
into  months  before  it  was  accomplished. 
.At  length  the  arrangement  was  consum¬ 
mated. 

Among  the  original  stockholders  were 
Thomas  R.  Proctor,  W.  E.  Lewis,  H.  D. 
Pixley,  John  S.  Capron,  P.  C.  J.  De- 
.Angelis,  W.  S.  Doolittle,  John  Buckley, 
James  Eaton,  Emory  S.  Eaton,  Hon.  N. 
E.  White,  William  Heath,  John  E.  Bran- 
degee  and  Hon.  James  Armstrong. 

When  the  new  company  had  been  duly 
incorporated,  the  services  of  Otto  A. 
Meyer,  who  had  previously  been  with  the 
Utica  Sunday  Tribune,  were  secured. 
He  became  a  stockholder  and  was  made 
business  manager,  as  the  position  was 
known  at  that  time.  Every  dollar  of 
indebtedness  which  the  paper  had  was 
paid. 

Shortly  after  the  change,  F.  A.  East¬ 
man,  who  had  previously  been  postmaster 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  became  a  stock¬ 
holder  and  the  editor  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Dunham  also  being  a  stockholder  and 
city  editor.  .After  three  years  Col.  East¬ 
man  sold  out  and  went  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the  Los 
.Angeles  Herald. 

Messrs.  Meyer  and  Dunham  bought  up 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock,  the 
former  becoming  secretary,  treasurer  and 
publisher  and  the  latter  president  and 
editor,  an  association  which  continued 
successfully  for  many  years. 

Though  a  leader  in  the  civic,  business 
and  religious  life  of  Utica.  Mr.  Dunham 
always  declined  public  offices.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Utica  State  Hospital  thirty- 
four  years  ago  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  president  of  the  board.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Utica 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  for  thiny 
years  served  as  a  trustee  of  Hamilton 
College.  Since  1912  Mr.  Dunham  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  .Americanization  work 
and  had  just  ready  for  publication  a  new 
book  entitled  “What  Every  Citizen  Should 
Know.’’  Mrs.  Dunham  survives. 


Death  of  Alfred  Capua 

.Alfred  Capus,  editor  of  the  Paris  Fi¬ 
garo  and  one  of  the  outstanding  literary 
lights  in  France,  died  November  1  at 
Neuilly  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  64 
years  old.  His  work  includes  novels  and 
plays  noted  for  their  delicate  and  incisive 
use  of  the  French  langtiage.  When 
Calmette  was  killed  in  1914  by  Mme. 
Caillaux.  Capus  took  control  of  Figaro. 
In  1914  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  .Academy. 


(I^bttuan) 

Pomeroy  Tucker  Francis,  formerly 
one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  died  October  30.  at  the 
age  of  34,  following  an  operation  for 
pulmonary  abscess.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  John  M.  Francis,  founder  of  the  Troy 
Times  and  later  in  the  U.  S.  diplomatic 
service.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

William  K.  Atkinson,  from  1884  to 
1912  publisher  of  Eau  Claire  (Wis.) 
Leader,  died  October  28,  aged  eighty- 
five  years. 

Frank  H.  Lewis,  aged  63  years,  a 
veteran  operator  in  the  service  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  died  suddenly  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  while  attending  a  baseball  game 
in  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  Mr.  Lewis  had 
been  a  telegraph  operator  for  more  than 
forty  years.  While  in  China,  he  is  said 
to  have  installed  the  first  telephone  in  the 
Celestial  Empire. 

.Albert  B.  Wood  is  dead  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  at  the  age  of  64.  He  served  on 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  and  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  being  news  editor  of  the  latter 
for  thirteen  years ;  published  the  Walker 
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(Minn.)  Pilot  and  his  last  newspaper 
work  was  as  news  editor  of  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. 

James  T.  Harris,  aged  55,  state  house 
correspondent  for  the  Boston  Telegram 
and  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Record,  died  October  30. 

John  B.  Moran,  aged  29,  for  the  past 
four  years  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  Traveler  wagon  department, 
died  October  23. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Greene,  who  prior  to 
studying  medicine  was  a  proofreader  on 
the  Boston  Herald,  died  October  25. 

J.  J.  Reimers,  formerly  a  newspaper 
publisher  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and 
father  of  C.  D.  Reimers,  once  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Telegram,  died  Octo¬ 
ber  24  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Col.  Tom  W.  Neal,  aged  87,  a  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  recently  at  Dyersburg, 
Tenn. 

Peter  T.  Ryan,  aged  66,  a  member  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  composing 
room  staff  since  1873,  a  charter  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Printers'  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  vice-president  of  the  society,  died 
October  28. 

Frank  H.  Lewis,  for  21  years  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  telegraph  operator  with  the 
Chattanooga  News,  dropped  dead  at  a 
football  game  October  28. 

Mrs.  N.  M.  White,  mother  of 
Wardie  White,  editor  of  the  Phillips- 
burg  (Kan.)  News,  died  recently. 

Amos  W.  Beebe,  an  employee  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier  for  more  than  30  years, 
and  formerly  superintendent  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  died  recently. 

James  Lewis  Cowles,  writer  on  postal 
and  railroad  problems,  died  recently  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  Susan  Baker  Bowker,  mother 
of  John  B.  Bowker,  for  many  years  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  died  recently  in  Worcester. 

Frank  A.  Lindsey,  for  18  years  fore¬ 
man  of  the  mailing  room  of  the  Boston 
Zion’s  Herald,  died  recently. 

James  Wallis,  aged  72,  publisher  of 
the  Yarmouth  (N.  S.)  Post’  and  father 
of  James  J.  Wallis,  editor  of  the  Digby 
(N.  S.)  Courier,  died  October  21. 

Miss  j\da  O’Brien,  aged  26,  feature 
writer  on  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  died 
recently. 

Tyler  Redfield,  member  of  the  New 
•York  firm  of  Redfield,  Kendrick  & 
Odell,  printing  Newspaperdom  and  other 
trade  publications,  died  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  October  31,  aged  57  years. 

Melville  C.  Rowe,  father  of  Qinton 
P.  Rowe,  day  city  editor  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  died  recently. 

H.  T.  Gagnier,  the  president  and 
manager  of  H.  Gagnier  Limited,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Toronto  Saturday  Night  and 
a  member  of  Canadian  trade  newspapers, 
died  at  Toronto  on  October  29.  Some 
years  ago.  Mr.  Gagnier  founded  the 
Consolidated  Advertising  Agency  and 
five  years  ago  he  established  the  Satur¬ 
day  Night  Press  job  printing  service. 

Alexander  J.  Franklin,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette, 
died  in  that  city  September  29  after  a 
brief  illness. 

George  Wellington  Moore,  at  one 
time  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald,  died  at  Monrovia,  Cal., 
Octe^r  23.  He  was  born  in  New 
Brunswick.  Can.,  September  14,  1852. 

E.  A.  Rogers,  for  forty  years  owner  of 
the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier,  and  who 
sold  out  on  January  1,  1920  and  retired, 
died  at  Prescott,  October  22,  at  the  age 
of  69.  He  was  a  native  of  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va..  and  had  been  a  resident  of 
Arizona  forty-three  years.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  treasurer  of  his  county 
when  he  passed  away.  Known  as 
Colonel  Rogers,  he  had  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  throughout  the  Southwest. 
He  left  an  estate  valued  at  $50.0W. 
His  widow,  a  son  and  daughter  survive 
him. 

Mrs.  Cl.ara  D.  Houghton,  aged  71, 
mother  of  Harry  K.  Houghton,  junior 
editor  of  the  Beloit  fKan.)  Daily  Call, 
was  instantaneously  killed  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident,  October  8. 


A.  P.  TO  EXPAND  IN  CHINA 


Frank  Noyes  Gives  Details  of  Plan 
Before  Sailing 

“The  Associated  Press  is  to  undertake 
a  campaign  of  education  out  of  which  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  come  a  large 
interest  on  the  jwrt  of  .\merican  and 
Canadian  citizens  in  what  China  is  doing 
and  wants  to  do,’’  said  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
president  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
owner  of  the  Washington  Star,  in  an  in¬ 
terview  just  before  he  sailed  from  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  for  the  Orient.  “When  this 
campaign  is  finished  the  American  and 
Canadian  mind  will  be  able  to  grasp  un- 
derstandingly  the  elementary  facts  that 
must  be  granted  before  the  trade  channels 
east  and  west  begin  to  run  to  their  full. 

“If  we  are  to  deal  on  a  large  scale  with 
China,  we  must  know  its  people  better. 
Knowing  them  better,  we  shall  naturally 
and  inevitably  see  their  viewpoint  with 
respect  to  matters  in  which  they  have  a 
direct  interest,  and  not  be  inclined,  as  we 
are  at  present,  to  insist  that  things  shall 
be  done  in  our  own  way  or  not  at  all. 

“The  Associated  Press  news  service  in 
China,’’  he  continued,  “is  to  be  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  expanded.  Dependable  represen¬ 
tatives  are  to  be  located  at  all  important 
points,  and  under  the  arrangements  which 
we  hope  to  make,  our  Chinese  news  will 
relate  to  many  important  subjects  and 
not  tend  to  confine  itself  to  revolutions, 
the  movement  of  armed  troops  and  the 
disasters  of  wind,  water,  fire  and  famine 
that  occasionally  ov'erwhelm  portions  of 
the  Chinese  people.” 


SIZE  OF  ADS  KEPT  DOWN 


Sunday  Rate  $300  an  Inch  in  England, 
Say*  Sir  Robert  Baird 

.Advertising  at  $300  a  column  inch  on 
Sunday  and  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  page 
on  week  days  was  the  picture  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  situation  in  Eng¬ 
land  drawn  by  Sir  Robert  Baird,  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Belfast  Telegraph,  in  speaking 
to  the  New  Orleans  Advertising  Club  re¬ 
cently. 

“Full-page  advertisements  in  Great 
Britain  are  unheard  of,”  said  Sir  Robert. 
“The  newspapers  limit  themselves  to 
about  16  columns  of  advertisements  on 
Sundays. 

“Advertising  is  conducted  on  a  bit  dif¬ 
ferent  scale  in  Great  Britain  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States.  Over  there  we  confine 
the  newspapers  to  about  eight  pages  daily 
and  try  to  get  more  money  for  the  space. 
The  largest  Sunday  paper  printed  in  Eng¬ 
land  limits  the  adveitising  to  16  columns 
an  issue  charges  the  advertisers  atout 
$300  an  inch;  so  there  are  no  full-page 
advertisements.  The  dailies  get  about 
$5,000  a  page  for  advertising  space.” 


KanMU  Golf  Champion* 

Fred  B.  Cooper,  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
struction  News,  Topeka,  Kan.,  won  the 
state  editorial  golf  championship  at 
Salina  for  the  third  time  when  he  de¬ 
feated  Griffith  Bonner  of  the  Topeka 
Capital,  3  up  and  2  to  play.  (3ooper  now 
has  permanent  possession  of  the  silver 
trophy  which  he  won  at  Lawrence  last 
spring  and  a  year  ago  at  Tola.  In  the 
president’s  cup  finals.  Wilfred  Cavaness, 
of  the  Chanute  Tribune,  defeated  Harry 
Montgomery,  of  the  Junction  city  Union, 
3  up  and  2  to  play.  C.  P.  Miller,  of  the 
Belleville  Telescope,  defeated  Elarl  Wood¬ 
ward,  of  the  Salina  Union,  7  up  and  5  to 
play,  in  the  Consolation  championship. 
Senator  Emerson  Carey,  editor  of  the 
Hutchinson  Gazette,  won  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  golf  championship  by  defeating  Grant 
Chamberlain,  6  up  and  5  to  play  in  36 
holes. 


Aid*  Salvation  Army 

The  Birmingham  (.Ala.)  Post  for 
November  1  was  turned  over  to  the  .Axis 
Club,  the  women’s  club  of  Birmingham, 
to  aid  in  the  Salvation  .Army  drive  for 
$10,000  for  the  Rescue  Home.  Two  of 
the  members  of  the  club  were  the  editors 
of  this  special  edition  and  it  was  sold 
by  members  of  the  Junior  League. 


A  Leader  in  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Life  of 
the  Country 

INDIANA 

Its  first  great  wealth  came  from  its  farms, 
and  agriculture  still  plays  an  important  part 
in  its  trade  life.  Indiana’s  agricultural 
value  is  great,  ranking  tenth  of  all  the  states 
with  value  of  all  farm  property  exceeding 

$3,042,000,000 

The  industrial  growth  of  the  state  is  the 
natural  result  of  superior  transportation 
facilities.  It  is  the  pathway  of  almost  all 
of  the  great  trunk  lines,  and  branch  lines 
tap  every  part  of  the  state.  Indiana’s  in¬ 
dustrial  value  is  tremendous  ranking  ninth 
in  point  of  value  of  products  with 

$1,901,846,000 

Place  your  message  for  the  selling  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  products  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Indiana  in  this  list  of  daily  newspapers 
and  reach  one  of  the  greatest  market  units 
in  the  country. 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

The  name  of  SCRIPPS  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  one  in  American  journalism  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  It  was  in  1873  that  the 
Scripps  brothers  established  the  first  “people’s  paper’’ 
in  this  country — the  Detroit  News. 

The  Scotts.  Danas  and  Greeleys  of  that  era  looked 
askance  at  this  little  venture  and  smiled  at  the  hardi¬ 
hood  of  the  young  men  who,  with  limited  capital, 
small  circulation  and  very  little  income  announced 
that  they  would  serve  the  public  interest  In  a  militant 
way.  But  by  dint  of  careful  management,  far-sighted 
vision  and  the  counting  of  pennies,  the  little  venture 
was  made  a  financial  success. 

After  some  years  the  brothers  decided  it  was  best 
to  agree  to  disagree,  so  they  parted.  The  late  James 
E.  Scripps,  the  oldest  brother,  took  over  the  Detroit 
property,  which  has  since  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  journalism  in  America.  E.  W.  Scripps, 
the  youngest  brother,  with  a  foresight  and  a 
prescience  which  was  almost  uncanny,  went  to 
Cleveland  and  established  a  little  paper  of  his  own — 
The  Cleveland  Press.  It  did  not  amount  to  much 
then  and  was  not  seriously  regarded  by  the  old  well 
established  properties  in  that  city;  but  today  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  Press  is  easily  worth  ten  million 
dollars  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  despised 
Press  of  1878  will  this  year  return  a  profit  net,  after 
taxes,  of  nearly  a  million  dollars — only  an  adequate 
return  when  the  hazards  of  militant  journalism  are 
considered. 

The  story  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Scripps’  enterprises,  told  in  great  circumstantial  detail 
on  another  page  in  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  It  recalls  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  old  established  newspapers  of  Detroit  and  Oeve- 
land  have  long  since  passed  out  of  existence  or  into 
new  hands.  It  also  emphasizes,  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  continued  suc¬ 
cess,  no  substitute  in  newspaper  making  for  vision, 
stability  of  character  and  careful  and  exact  control 
of  expenditures. 

Starting  with  a  borrowed  capital  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  retaining  the  same  original  capitalization 
in  Cleveland  today,  the  Scripps  idea  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  include  about  thirty  evening  dailies, 
bridging  the  continent  from  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton  to  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  with  allied 
enterprises  and  services  encircling  the  globe.  And 
now,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  E.  W.  Scripps,  in  the 
vigor  of  good  health,  is  seeking  surcease  from 
commanding  duties  and  responsibilities  by  placing 
the  burden  on  younger  shoulders — not  however,  until 
he  has  tested  and  tried  the  character  of  the  metal  he 
has  selected  to  carry  the  present  load  and  to  carry 
forward  aggressively  the  live  weight  of  still  greater 
endeavors. 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  Roy  W.  Howard,  in  the 
brief  span  of  a  score  of  years  from  carrier  boy  and 
high  school  correspondent  for  the  Indianapolis  News, 
to  an  ownership  of  30  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the 
United  Press  and  a  partnership  in  the  Scripps  con¬ 
cern,  enjoying  an  income  in  excess  of  $100,000  a  year, 
is  certainly  a  most  fascinating  tale,  an  inspiration  to 
the  craft. 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  contrast  in  methods 
whilst  a  loyal  adherence  to  fundamentals  in  the 
careers  of  E.  W.  Scripps  and  Roy  W.  Howard,  if 
it  is  fair  to  contrast  them.  The  former  has  been 
an  enigma  to  most  of  the  dominant  personalities  in 
the  field;  the  latter  has  achieved  in  the  white  light 
of  publicity,  attendant  upon  the  direction  of  a  press 
association  and  in  a  period  of  time  encompassing  the 
careers  of  the  present  day  leading  executives.  The 
former  always  mysterious  and  unapproachable;  the 
latter  perfectly  frank  and  outspoken,  direct  and 
forceful. 

Mr.  Howard’s  abounding  good  nature,  his  alert¬ 
ness  of  mind,  broad  spirit  of  charity,  large  capacity 
and  ability,  plus  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  his  habit 
of  playing  the  game  with  all  the  cards  on  the  table, 
will  endear  him  to  his  associates,  make  for  a  fine 
esprit  de  corps  and  inspire  worthy  emulation  among 
those  whose  hour  of  achievement  is  not  yet  come. 

Editor  &  Publisher  believes  that  the  whole  field 
will  join  in  wishing  for  him  and  his  associate,  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Scripps,  good  health  with  which  to  achieve 
an  ever  increasing  measure  of  success. 


AN  AMERICAN’S  CREED 

Compiled  by  Charles  W.  Miller 

Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald 

AND  now,  O  our  God,  what  shall  we  say 
after  this?  for  we  have  forsaken  Thy  cotn- 
tnandments. — {Ezra  ix:io).  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge:  but  fools 
despise  wisdom  and  instruction. — (Prov.  i:7). 
The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the  upright: 
but  destruction  shall  be  to  the  workers  of  in¬ 
iquity. — {Prov.  x:2g). 


BARBOUR’S  SERVICE  CONTINUES 

JUSTIN  E.  BARBOUR  has  earned  the  faith  and 
confidence  that  the  leading  advertising  agents 
of  the  country  have  placed  in  him  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  Barbour’s  Advertising  Rate  Sheets,  Inc., 
thereby  insuring  the  continuance  of  that  worth  while 
rate  and  data  service. 

He  has  been  so  painstaking,  so  careful  and  exact 
in  his  estimates  and  so  absolutely  thorough  and 
dependable  in  his  work  as  to  win  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  advertisers,  agents  and  publishers. 

The  truth  is,  his  passion  for  service  simply  outran 
his  earnings.  But  no  matter  how  heavy  the  financial 
sacrifices  that  he  was  compelled  to  make,  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  overcome  his  difficulties 
by  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  service  that  he  had 
been  rendering  to  his  clients.  He  remained  stead¬ 
fast,  throughout  his  difficulties,  to  his  ideal  of  100 
per  cent  service  and  now  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  clients,  in  whose  interest  he  pri¬ 
marily  labored,  really  appreciated,  in  a  big  way,  his 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  his  loyal  staff. 

May  he  now  go  forward  in  the  development  of 
his  idea  of  a  specialized  service  for  space  buyers  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  the  good  will  of  the  entire 
field  and  with  profit  to  himself  and  his  associates. 

Editor  &  Publisher  knows  him  to  be  worthy  of 
full  confidence  and  believes  that  the  wo?k  that  he 
has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  interests  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  entitles  him  to  support. 


MORE  CHURCH  ADVERTISING 

Dr.  CHRISTIAN  F.  REISNER,  head  of  the 
Church  Departmental  of  the  Associated  Clubs, 
urged  the  members  of  the  Church  Federation 
in  Chicago  this  week  to  organize  a  class  in  church 
advertising  in  every  Advertising  Gub  in  the  country, 
“for  when  the  church  prospers,’’  said  the  eminent 
divine,  “all  other  business  prospers.’’ 

Dr.  Reisner  has  a  dual  interest  in  the  subject  of 
advertising.  First,  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Second,  the  reflex  action  of  the  Divine 
message  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers  upon 
the  advertising  medium  and  also  upon  the  lives  of 
advertising  men,  who  are  also  urged  to  join  the 
church  and  take  an  active  part  in  its  development. 

Church  advertising  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  country'  is  developing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  as  indicated  by  some  recent  statistics  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  showing  that  in  that  denomina¬ 
tion  over  800  churches  now  carry  an  item  in  their 
yearly  budgets  covering  advertising  and  publicity. 

But,  strange  to  relate,  some  advertising  managers 
seem  loathe  to  develop  this  obvious  avenue  of  in¬ 
creased  earnings,  or  have  conscientious  scruples 
against  applying  the  power  of  display  advertising  to 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  churches.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  any  advertising  manager  could 
be  so  completely  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  his 
newspaper  and  the  church,  as  to  believe  that  “adver¬ 
tising  would  commercialize’’  the  church — but  sad  to 
relate  we  know  one  manager  who  holds  that  opinion. 


ARE  NEWSPAPERS  UNRELIABLE? 

By  Arthur  L.  Clarke 

Editor,  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

IT’S  TIME  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORM 
to  turn.  Every  so  often  some  self-righteous 
individual  with  an  ingrowing  disposition  rears 
back  on  his  hind  legs  and  emits  a  doleful  howl  anent 
the  unreliability  of  the  press. 

Inadvertent  publication  of  any  news  story  not 
strictly  conforming  to  the  facts  invariably  is  the 
.•>ignal  for  a  sweeping  condemnation  often  by  those 
who  know  better. 

In  virtually  every  big  city  of  the  country  men  and 
women  of  more  or  less  standing  in  the  community 
arc  prone  to  as.sumc  a  smug  air  of  wisdom  and  to 
assert  with  conv  iction : 

“You  can’t  believe  a  word  you  read  in  the 
newspapers.” 

It  has  come  to  be  quite  the  common  thing  with 
these  volunteer  critics  not  only  to  disparage  the  press 
in  so  far  as  concerns  authenticity  of  its  news,  but 
likewise  to  impugn  the  motives  of  newspaper 
managements. 

The  most  charitable  thing  they  find  to  say  con¬ 
cerning  the  character  of  newspaper  writers  in 
general  is: 

“Oh,  well;  you  can’t  blame  the  reporters  so  much, 
they  have  to  write  what  they’re  told  by  the  men  in 
charge.” 

If  statements  of  this  sort  came  from  ignorant 
people  and  reflected  only  the  attitude  of  the  imin- 
formed  it  would  be  folly  to  take  cognizance  of  them. 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case. 

Bankers,  lawyers,  brokers,  merchants,  railroad 
officials,  politicians,  society  women,  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  steamship  officials,  and  others  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  probity  and  personal  integrity, 
too  frequently  do  not  hesitate  to  lie  incontinently  to 
the  newspapers. 

A  rumor  reaches  a  newspaper  office  to  the  effect 
that  a  bank  merger  is  to  be  consummated.  A  reporter 
is  sent  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Does  the  bank  president 
admit  the  truth  of  the  rumor  but  ask  that,  for  busi¬ 
ness  reasons,  the  matter  be  not  made  public  for  a 
few  days?  He  does  not.  He  tells  the  reporter  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  rumor.  A  few  days  later  the  deal 
goes  through  and — the  newspaper  knows  the  bank 
president  lied. 

A  public  official  grants  an  interview,  in  which  he 
makes  certain  statements.  The  next  day  political  or 
other  pressure  is  brought  to  bear.  Does  he  come  out 
in  the  open  and  admit  his  mistake  or  his  change  of 
heart?  He  does  not.  He  promptly  repudiates  the 
interview  of  the  day  before  and — the  reporter  knows 
he  lied. 

A  society  matron’s  daughter  becomes  engaged  to 
a  prominent  man,  but  the  family  is  not  ready  to 
make  the  announcement.  Does  the  society  matron 
tell  the  truth  and  ask  that  the  matter  be  kept  quiet 
for  a  few'  days?  She  does  not.  She  pretends  sur¬ 
prise  and  denies  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
rumor.  The  following  week  the  announcement  is 
made  and — the  society  editor  knows  the  woman  has 
prevaricated. 

So  it  goes  on  down  the  line.  People  who  would 
not  think  of  deceiving  business  associates,  people  who 
would  scorn  to  resort  to  untruth  or  subterfuge  in 
ordinary  affairs,  men  and  w'omen  whose  word  literally 
is  as  good  as  their  bond  in  financial  matters — these 
are  the  people  for  the  most  part,  who  have  no 
compunctions  of  conscience  about  delilierately  lying 
to  a  newspaper  representative. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  very  persons  who  so  carelessly  handle  the  truth 
when  talking  to  a  newspaper  representative  are  the 
first  to  raise  a  howl  over  the  unreliability  and 
inaccuracy  of  the  press. 

Every  newspaper  reporter  in  the  country  knows 
his  job  is  not  worth  two  cents  if  he  is  detected 
intentionally  misrepresenting  facts  or  misquoting 
what  has  been  told  to  him.  His  job  is  to  tell  the 
truth  of  what  he  secs  and  hears  and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  every  hundred  he  can  be  depended  upon 
to  get  things  straight  and  to  write  exactly  what  has 
been  told  to  him. 
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JU.  ELDRIDGE,  JR.,  general  man- 
•ager  and  co-publisher  of  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner,  has  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Utah  State  Republican 
committee  from  Weber  County  because 
he  is  not  in  accord  with  certain  method^ 
of  a  Republican  nominee  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Maj.  H.  Nelson  Jackson,  owner  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News  and  a 
former  national  vice-commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  was  recently  decorated 
whh  the  French  Government  Ordre  Pour 
La  Merite  by  Charles  Bertrand,  president 
of  the  Inter-allied  Federation  of  Ex-ser¬ 
vice  Men,  of  which  Maj.  Jackson  was 
elected  vice-president  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  order  in  New  Orleans. 

Owen  Young,  vice-president  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  newly  organized  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

T.  G.  Willinson,  owner  of  the  Eufaula 
(Ala.)  Daily  Citizen  and  Weekly  Times, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Eufaula  and  has  appointed  T.  F. 
Pruett,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Selma  (Ala.)  Journal  manager  of  the 
papers  as  he  will  devote  himself  to  the 
schools. 

Edmund  E.  Crowe,  editor  for  eight 
years  of  the  South  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Evening  Sentinel,  again  is  postmaster  of 
South  Norwalk. 

T.  H.  Preston,  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor,  just 
back  from  Europe,  has  been  presented 
by  the  Expositor  chapel  with  a  golden 
rule,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  confidence. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

£)R.  CLIFTON  SMYTHE- resigned 
as  head  of  the  book  review  section 
of  the  New  York  Times  on  November 
1  to  become  the  editor  of  the  Literary 
Digest  International  Book  Review,  a 
monthly  magazine  which  will  be  brought 
out  December  1  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
Lawrence  Updegraff  succeeds  him  on  the 
Times. 


Hugh  Durrigan  has  resigned  as  city 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
John  E.  Martin,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  who  now  on  the  Syracuse  American. 


(Ariz.)  Republican,  has  returned  to  his 
duties  after  passing  a  vacation  of  six 
weeks  in  southern  California. 

Lyle  Abbott,  editor  of  the  Prescott 
(Ariz.)  Journal  Miner,  has  staked  out 
gold  claims  in  the  new  field  near  Peach 
Springs,  .\riz.,  where  the  excitement  fol¬ 
lowing  the  finding  of  rich  free  gold  ore 
drew  hundreds  of  people. 

Bert  L.  Kuhn  has  been  appointed  wire¬ 
less  editor  of  the  Honolulu  (H.  1.)  Star- 
Bulletin,  not  editor  of  the  paper  as  was 
recently  stated  in  these  columns. 

Philip  R.  Dillon  has  become  editor  of 
Sea  Stories  Magazine,  New  York. 

A.  L.  (Todd)  Sloan,  Federal  building 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Evening  .Amer¬ 
ican,  has  an  addition  in  his  family — a 
third  son,  named  Gilbert  Edward  Sloan. 

Harvey  Duell,  day  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  gone  to  the  New 
York  News.  George  Bastian,  formerly 
assistant  Sunday  editor,  takes  his  place. 
John  .Alcock  will  succe^  Mr.  Bastian. 

John  Ashenhurst  has  left  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  to  do  features  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  .American. 

Joseph  Pastoret,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Mail  art  department,  has  joined 
the  art  department  of  the  Boston  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Walter  R.  Graham  is  a  new  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Daily 
•Advertiser. 

Glenn  Griswold,  formerly  financial  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
l>ecame  managing  editor  the  first  of 
November,  succeeding  Joseph  Bornn. 

“Steve”  O’Connor  has  returned  to  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
F.'xaminer  after  an  extended  siege  of 
illness. 

Joseph  T.  Fahey,  formerly  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  department  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger,  has  joined  the  Boston  Advertiser 
editorial  staff. 

Wilton  Wharton,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  American  art  department,  is  now 
in  the  Boston  .Advertiser  art  department. 

Eben  Snow,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Globe  art  dei»rtment,  has  joined  the 
Boston  Advertiser  art  staff. 

William  E.  Mullins,  of  the  Boston 
Herald  sports  department,  has  recovered 
from  the  operation  he  recently  underwent 
and  is  back  at  his  desk. 

James  F.  Estes,  formerly  news  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Sunday 
Times  during  its  life  of  three  issues,  is 


graph  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (Commercial  “The  Wild  Heart,”  a  collection  of  animal 


to  go  on  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
copy  desk, 

S.  James  Naples,  formerly  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  Times,  is  now  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Commer¬ 
cial. 

John  L.  Thompson,  formerly  on  the 
Sioux  City  Journal  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune  editorial  staffs,  has  been  elected 
executive  secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Club 
of  Minneapolis,  Mitui. 

Verne  E.  Joslin  has  taken  over  the  city 
editorship  of  the  Little  Falls  (Minn.) 
Daily  Transcript.  Last  spring  he  re¬ 
sign^  as  secretary  of  the  Transcript 
Publishing  Company  and  tried  his  hand 
at  banking. 

G.  R.  Patten,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Morris  (Minn.)  Tribune,  is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  reportorial  force  of  the 
Duluth  Herald. 

C.  H.  Scott,  managing  editor  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News,  has  been 
called  to  Pawnee,  Ill.,  near  Springfield, 
because  of  the  illness  of  his  mother. 


has  been  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Albany  Evening  News  since  its  first  pub¬ 
lication. 

Harold  B.  Hinton,  formerly  caption 
writer  on  the  rotogravure  section  of 
the  New  York  Times,  is  now  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  section.  C.  S.  Bosworth  has 
returned  to  the  Times  from  the  Bank 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Hinton  as  caption  writer. 

L.  C.  Craig,  photo^apher,  has  left  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  for  the  Fresno 
Republican. 

O.  E.  Werner  has  resigned  as  city 
editor  of  the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Evening 
Courier  to  take  his  old  position  with 
the  Associated  Press  at  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Hirshfeld  succeeds  him  on 
the  Courier. 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Los  .Angeles  bureau  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  has  gained  ten 
pounds  since  he  entered  a  sanitarium  at 
Prescott,  Ariz.  two  years  ago  on  account 
of  lung  trouble.  He  expects  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  within  three  months. 

Ralph  E.  Herron  has  returned  to  the 
city  editor’s  desk  of  the  Globe  (.Ariz.) 
Record  after  working  nearly  a  year  in 
southern  California. 

Miss  Marguerite  Adams,  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  has  begun  work  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Evening  Courier. 

J.  W.  Spear,  editor  of  the  Phoenix 


E.  Clifton  Moore,  formerly  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  is  now  on 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Syracuse  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Miller,  formerly  of 
the  women’s  department  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Sunday  Times,  is  now 
on  the  Worcester  Telegram. 

John  W.  Dewing,  formerly  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  'Telegram,  is  now  on 
the  Worcester  Post. 

Gus  Corbin,  formerly  of  the  Sunday 
staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  now  with  the  Syracuse  Amer¬ 
ican. 

V.  E.  Stephenson,  recently  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  American. 

Thomas  F.  Flaherty,  re-write  man  on 
the  Bridgeport  ^(3onn.)  Post,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  controlling  interest  in  a  moving 
picture  theatre  in  Westport,  Conn  but  is 
continuing  his  newspaper  work. 

Miss  Katherine  Wright,  formerly  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  has  resigned  from 
the  New  York  Tribune,  where  she  has 
been  a  staff  member  for  four  years,  to 
become  special  representative  for  the 
.American  Tour  of  Feodor  Chaliapin  this 
winter. 

•  M.  J.  .Agnew,  formerly  of  the  Winne- 
peg  Free  Press,  is  now  assistant  city 
editor  on  the  Buffalo  Commercial. 

Oakley  Fanning  has  resigned  as  tele¬ 


W.  S.  .Adams,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Pomono  (Cal.)  Progress,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  new  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee. 

Ray  C.  Whittaker,  federal  reporter  for 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Syracuse  Eve¬ 
ning  'Telegram  and  Sunday  .American  do¬ 
ing  the  same  work. 

Franklin  Hemphill  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress. 

Ralph  Pinkerton,  formerly  on  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times,  is  now  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Pomona  (Cal.)  Prog¬ 
ress. 

W.  L.  Roper,  who  formerly  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  and 
Pittsburg,  Kan.,  is  now  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress. 

Frank  M.  Huckins,  formerly  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  .Albany  Evenii^ 
News  and  will  handle  the  financial  news. 

William  Souls,  veteran  marine  report¬ 
er,  has  resigned  from  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal.  Lynn  Davis  is  succeeding 
him. 

James  Sheehy  has  resigned  from  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  to  become 
Portland  manager  for  the  International 
News  Service.  He  is  succeeded  on  the 
Telegram  by  Kenneth  Binns,  from  the 
Portland  News. 

Roy  Carmichael  has  opened  an  office 
in  the  C.  P.  R.  Telegraph  Building,  Mont¬ 
real,  to  coqduct  a  news  service  for  daily 
and  trade  newspapers. 

Emma  Lindsey  Squier,  formerly  in 
newspaper  work  at  Los  Angeles  and 
other  Pacific  Coast  cities,  is  author  of 


stories  that  is  attracting  much  attention. 

Qiarles  Alexander,  who  wrote  the 
story,  “In  the  Sticks,”  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  (Collier’s,  is  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat. 

John  Callan  O’Laughlin  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  Washington  branch  of 
Dean,  Onativia  &  Co. 

C.  H.  Hites,  editor  of  the  American 
Motorist  and  formerly  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  has  been  made  secretary  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  division  of  the 
.American  Automobile  Association. 

Theodore  A.  Huntl^,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  has 
gone  to  Bermuda  to  recuperate  from  a 
physical  breakdown. 

Miss  Marjorie  Schuler  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor’s 
Washington  Bureau  to  cover  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  women’s  organizations  shortly  to 
take  place  in  the  capital. 

William  Warwick  Corcoran,  former 
Washington  newspaper  man,  but  now 
.American  vice-consul  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  is  back  in  Washington  on  leave, 
wearing  the  Medaille  de  Sauvetage  and 
.sartorially  as  striking  as  he  was  in  the 
old  days  when  he  won  a  prize  for  cover¬ 
ing  a  fire  in  evening  clothes.  “Billie”  got 
the  medal,  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 
in  France,  for  saving  the  life  of  a  lad 
who  had  slipped  from  the  deck  of  a  Chan¬ 
nel  steamer.  He  also  bears  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  First  Whip  of  the  Le  Toquet 
Hunt  (Hub. 

.Albert  O.  James,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Osceola  County  Herald,  published 
at  Reed  City,  Mich.,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  Buick  News, 
a  Flint  weekly  magazine  devoted  to  fac¬ 
tory  interests. 

Edgar  Sydenstricker,  who,  according  to 
cable  dispatches,  has  been  offered  the  {w- 
sition  of  director  of  all  health  activities 
under  the  control  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  was  editor  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
.Advance  for  several  years.  He  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  statistician  of  the  United  States  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

A  L.  GILLIS,  who  has  been  circula- 
tion  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Sun,  has  resigned  and  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  he  will  become  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Express. 
George  H.  Eilerman.  route  manager, 
has  taken  over  Mr.  Gillis’  work. 

Eugene  McLean,  for  several  years 
director  and  publisher  of  the  Scripps 
newspapers  in  California,  has  resign^. 

Oarence  F.  King,  for  the  past  six 
years  on  the  Boston  .Advertiser  business 
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stait,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
newly  organized  purchasing  department 
of  the  paper. 

M.  W.  LeFevre,  who  has  conducted 
an  Albany  (N.  Y.)  advertising  agency 
for  the  past  two  years,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Press. 

Spencer  Hoffman  has  left  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  to 
become  connected  with  McCormick- 
.‘\rmstrong  Advertising  Agency,  Wichita. 

W.  M.  Hetherington  who,  until  its 
consolidation  with  the  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Morning  Star,  who  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lakeland  Telegram,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Port  Richey  (Fla.)  Press. 

Rufus  White,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  advertising  on  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Morning  Statesman  during  the  past  two 
years,  has  resigned  to  take  up  building 
and  loan  work. 

Byron  E.  Woltson,  business  manager 
of  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner,  Leonard  G. 
Diehle  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  and 
Leon  Shaw  of  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
(iazette  returned  home  this  week  after 
an  Eastern  business  trip. 

J.  Kenneth  Fowler,  formerly  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader,  is 
now  on  the  Boston  Advertiser  advertis¬ 
ing  staff. 

Miss  Martha  R.  Siebert  has  resigned 
from  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat  to  be¬ 
come  secretary  and  publicity  agent  for 
Miss  Helen  Ferguson  Buchanan,  a 
lecturer  on  psychology. 

Charles  W.  Carey,  formerly  with  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  is  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  service  manager  of  the  Potts- 
town  Etaily  Gazette. 

Byron  W.  Orr  is  now  connected  with 
the  merchandising  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald  and 
is  editor  of  the  Merchandising  Co- 
Operator  published  by  the  paper. 

Ralph  Pryne,  in  charge  of  national 
advertising  and  ^  merchandising  for  the 
St.  Paul  Dispa'tch-Pioneer  Press,  has 
resigned  to  become  treasurer  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Marvel  Battery  Company. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Robert  Liggett  of 
the  automobile  advertising  department. 

Harold  O’Brien  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial. 

C.  A.  Phelan,  formerly  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Herald-Star,  is  now  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  Advertiser. 

J.  H.  Walker,  formerly  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  The  New  York 
-American,  is  now  advertising  manager 
of  Las  Novedades  Neoyorquinas,  a  New 
York  weekly  Spanish  language  paper. 

E.  D.  Uzell,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Graphic,  has  resigned 
to  go  with  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.) 
Examiner. 

Clinton  Brown,  formerly  manager,  the 
promotion  department,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  has  been  appointed  to  the  same 
post  with  the  Kansas  City  Journal  and 
Post. 


paper  worker.  He  began  his  career  with 
the  Tribune  on  September  22,  1872. 


WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

XJAMILTON  DELISSER,  INC,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  foreign  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Pittston  (Pa.)  Daily  Gazette, 
and  will  have  its  New  York  office  at 
25  West  43d  street  after  November  1. 

J.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Chicago  manager  of 
the  Benjamin  &  Kentor  Company,  left 
Wednesday  for  a  trip  of  several  weeks 
to  visit  the  firm’s  newspaper  accounts  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

J.  M.  Holmes,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Mid-West  department  of 
the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  has  joined 
the  solicitor  staff  of  Frank  R.  Northrop, 
newspaper  representatives.  New  York  and 
Chicago. 


buyer  for  Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  recently  appointed  an  account 
executive  of  that  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Boston  office. 


MARRIED 


THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  who  resigned  as 
foreman  of  the  Boston  Globe  compos¬ 
ing  room  recently  at  the  age  of  70  and 
after  47  years  on  the  paper,  was  presented 
with  a  purse  of  gold,  a  pipe,  and  cigars 
when  he  recently  retired. 

.Alphonse  Duhamcl  and  John  B.  Tur- 
cott  were  given  a  dinner  by  members  and 
former  members  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  staff  last  Saturday  evening 
in  observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  tw’o  men’s  employment  by  the  paper, 
the  former  as  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  and  the  latter  as  foreman  of  the 
printing  department.  .About  150  persons 
participated. 

.Alonzo  H.  Howard,  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Hornell  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Tribune,  on  September  22  ob¬ 
served  his  50th  anniversary  as  a  news- 


WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

pHARLES  J.  PLAMBECK,  who  con- 
^  ducts  the  Plambeck  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice  in  San  Diego.  Cal.,  has  received  the 
British  Victory  gold  medal  and  the  silver 
war  medal  for  service  in  the  World  War. 

John  A.  Barlow  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Remington  Arms 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  will  be  combined  with  the  sales 
promotion  department  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  P.  Catlin. 

Elmer  J.  Hertel,  who  has  been  man¬ 
ager-counsel  of  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Advertising 
Club,  has  resigned  to  occupy  a  similar 
position  with  the  Oakland  Ad  Club.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Lewis  J.  Utt. 

George  H.  Sheldon,  for  the  past  three 
years  one  of  the  principals  of  Snodgrass 
&  Gayness,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  will  leave  in  November  to  go 
to  the  Thresher  Service  of  New  York. 

C.  H.  Muller,  for  the  past  three  years 
art  executive  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  has  been 
appointed  art  director  of  this  agency  and 

C.  J.  Masseck,  formerly  with  the  Cappei 
publications,  has  joined  the  New  York 
office  of  the  McCann  agency  to  do  service 
work. 

James  L.  Spellman  has  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  the  Syracuse  office  of  the  Lyddon 
&  Hanford  (Zompany  and  H.  F.  Graley 
has  been  appointed  art  director. 

Gilbert  Johnson,  for  the  past  six  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  International 
Proprietaries,  Inc.,  makers  of  Tanlac,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  and  become  vice- 
president  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  George  W.  Ford  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta  advertising  agency. 

Joseph  H.  Wadsworth,  for  the  past 
four  years  service  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Pacific  Railways 
Advertising  Company,  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco. 

Alexander  Jack,  formerly  of  the  mail 
order  department  of  Henry  Morgan  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  departmental  store, 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  department,  succeeding 

D.  L.  Weston,  who  recently  went  to  Ogil- 
vy’s,  Ltd. 

Joseph  H.  Wadsworth,  for  the  past 
four  years  service  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office,  the  Pacific  Railways  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company,  San  Francisco. 

George  Lippincott  Brown,  former  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  A'ork  .Advertising 
Club,  has  just  returned  to  New  York 
from  Los  Angeles,  after  making  a  com¬ 
plete  business  survey  of  the  United  States. 

Colin  Harris,  service  manager  of  the 
.Advertising  Service  Company.  Ltd.,  who 
is  leaving  Montreal  for  Los  Angeles,  re¬ 
ceived  October  28  a  traveling  bag  from 
the  office  staff  in  Montreal,  and  a  purse 
from  the  officers. 

C.  V.  Dugan,  for  many  years  with  E. 
H.  Clarke  &  Co..  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Collins-Kirk,  Inc.,  that  city. 

Thomas  I.  Crowell,  formerly  space 


^  RUSSELL  CH.APMAN,  assistant 
•  business  manager  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star,  and  Miss  Mabel 
Hollenbeck  were  married  October  28. 

Sam  Essinger  of  the  Huntsville,  (Ala.) 
Daily  Times,  and  Miss  Oline  Grisson  of 
Florence.  Ala.,  were  married  recently. 
They  will  live  in  Huntsville. 

Robert  E.  Sherwood,  associate  editor 
of  Life  and  a  motion  picture  reviewer 
for  the  New  York  Herald,  was  married 
in  New  York  on  October  29  to  Miss 
Mary  Judah  Brandon,  niece  of  Booth 
Tarkington  and  a  well  known  actress. 

William  S.  McDonald,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Financial  News,  and  Miss  Anna 
Theresa  Deady,  were  married  ^tober 
25. 

Joseph  P.  O’Neil,  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Post,  and  Miss  Katherine  E. 
Foley  were  married  recently. 

John  E.  Halvorsen,  a  former  member 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
editorial  staff  and  now  with  the  Boston 
Post,  and  Miss  Ruth  V.  Anderson  were 
recently  married. 

George  Getchell  Newton,  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Gazette,  and  Minnie  J. 
Tracy  were  married  last  week. 

Zephaniah  W.  Pease,  editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Morning  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  Mrs.  Eliza  (Zhilds  White,  were 
married  recentlv. 


Tom  Bashaw,  Sunday  editor,  and  Miss 
Virginia  Coates,  feature  writer  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  Examiner,  have  been 
marri^.  They  will  reside  in  Evanston. 

Miss  Marjorie  Elizabeth  Collins,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Chicago,  and  H. 
R.  Baukhage,  western  superintendent  of 
the  Consolidated  Press  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  will  be  married 
November  8,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Lawrence  at  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

t.  W.  Foster,  a  member  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  &  Examiner,  and  Miss  Ag¬ 
nes  Thielen  were  married  last  Saturday. 

Sidney  Mercuse,  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  desk  staff,  and  Miss 
Jeannette  Holwer,  feature  writer  for 
New  York  papers  for  a  number  of  years, 
were  married  recently. 

Jesse  L.  C.  Sunday,  editor  of  The 
Frederick  (Md.)  Post,  was  married 
October  20  to  Miss  Angeline  Nusmaker. 


Buy  Interest  in  Cedar  Rapids 

Ralph  G.  Grassfield,  formerly  owner 
of  the  Enid  (Okla.)  Daily  News  and 
now  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Republican,  and  James  S.  Farquhar, 
publisher,  have  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  Republican. 

Times  to  Move  Harlem  Office 

The  New  York  Times  has  leased  new 
quarters  for  its  Harlem  office  at  137  West 
125th  street  and  will  move  its  branch  of¬ 
fice  from  111  West  125th  street  to  the  new 
location  about  December  first. 


The  Question  of 
Church  Copy 


Some  evil  genius  in  the  early  days  of  church 
advertising  wrote  the  name  of  the  church  and 
the  location  and  then  the  topics  of  morning 
and  evening  sermon  and  called  it  a  church 
advertisement. 

The  pastor  in  the  next  town  had  it  called 
to  his  attention,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
act  of  persuasion  as  practiced  through 
printer’s  ink  thought  that  sort  of  advertising 
was  good  for  his  church. 

But  this  competitive  sort  of  copy  does  not 
spell  success  for  churches.  It  is  comparable 
to  the  type  of  commercial  advertising  dis¬ 
carded  forty  years  ago. 

It  announces  the  topics  of  the  sermons  but 
does  not  pull  to  the  service  the  great  mass  of 
men  who  usually  go  to  no  church. 

Many  communities  are  approving  of  the 
52  pieces  of  copy  prepared  for  the  Church 
Advertising  Department  and  offered  at  prices 
which  range  from  35  cents  to  $1.40  a  week, 
depending  on  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 
Perhaps  you  can  use  them  in  your  community. 

Send  for  proof  to 

Herbert  H.  Smith,  518  Witherspoon  Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.  A.  C.  W. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  is  heartily  sufporting  this  effort  to  put  the  news¬ 
papers  in  position  to  use  space  in  a  large  way  to  bring  the  message  of  the  church 
to  all  the  people. 
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PATNE,  BTTBNB  A  BIOTH, 
Now  York  and  Boiton. 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


POPULATION  36,230 


takterloai^emng.Cjprta: 


A.  W.  Paterson,  Caneral  Maaasor 
RATE  Sc  FLAT 


RapreaantaUves 

STORY.  BROOKS  A  FINLEY 


The  circulation  figures,  totaling  over 
15.000.  tell  a  wondertul  story  for 
Waterloo,  and  emphasize  Waterloo  as 
an  imimrtant  and  intelligent  center  fer 
n.'itional  advertisers.  The  big  point 
about  this  circulation  of  the  Waterloo 
Evening  Courier  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  steadfast — 8,000  in  Waterloo 
and  7,000  outside.  Look  up  the  record 
for  any  previous  year,  and  see  if  the 
Courier’s  circulation  has  ever  slumped 
in  any  year,  or  ever  increased  radically. 
Just  a  steady  increase.  Careful  ex¬ 
amination  will  show  no  trace  of  pre¬ 
miums,  cut  rates,  or  anything  else  that 
leads  in  some  measure  to  subscribers 
taking  a  paper  which  is  not  their  real 
choice. 
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and 

Federal  T ax  Service 
for  Publishers 


Reference*  on 
A  pplication 


33  WmI  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  4,  1922 


I 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Mrs.  Herding  Seys  She  Did  Not  Delay  .  Replies  have  been  received  from  auditors  in 
•  aa  I  ■  u  /'L  different  parts  approving  of  the  plan  and  com- 

in  Making  Harrison  Charges  menting  upon  the  necessity  of  getting  together  in 

Lo.ndo.n,  England,  October  6,  1922.  ??  P>«e  newspaper  accounting  on  a 

_ s  n _ _  I  j  1  ■  .  higher  plane  as  well  as  to  benefit  the  publishers 

To  EDiToa  &  PuiLiSHEa:  I  deeply  appreciate  general.  C.  M.  Buggy,  assistant  business 


the  publicity  which  you  gave  to  my  case  in  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company, 
your  issue  of  September  23.  I  hope  that  now  Oklahoma  City  says- 

American  journalists  know  the  facts  they  will  .  L’  j  ’•  ■ ,  ui  -  „■ 

take  some  action  in  the  matter.  .  f  ““y*  considerable  travel  mg 


take  some  action  in  the  matter. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  Editos  & 
PuBLisiiEX  is  misinformed.  You  state  that  I 
waited  many  months  before  making  the  charge 
against  Mrs.  Harrison.  The  facts  are  as 
follows; 

I  informed  the  World,  which  I  represented 
in  Russia,  of  Mrs.  Harrison’s  responsibility 
for  my  arrest  immediately  on  my  return  from 
Russia  and  stated  this  also  plainly  in  a  deposi¬ 
tion  made  to  Lord  Emmott’s  committee  for 
enquiry  into  the  treatment  of  British  prisoners 
in  Russia. 

I  agreed  to  allow  the  publication  of  my  story 
without  these  facts  in  consideration  of  the 
circumstance  that  Mrs.  Harrison  was  at  that 
time  imprisoned  (she  having  been  re-arrested 
by  the  Soviet  authorities,  as  they  state,  after 
having  in  her  capacity  as  Soviet  informer  se¬ 
cured  the  arrest  of  many  of  her  compatriots 
and  been  convicted  of  giving  false  informa¬ 
tion). 


In  December,  1920,  I  informed  the  Berlin  *  can  t  anora  not  to  oe 

correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  of  Mrs.  Auditors  on  several  of  the  1; 
Harrison’s  role  in  my  case.  In  July,  1921,  I  offering  B.  G.  Brinkley,  of  the 


during  the  past  year,  and  I  am  struck  forcibly 
with  the  country  store  method  of  accounting 
that  is  now  existing  in  quite  a  number  of 
newspaper  offices — and  this  with  perfect  con¬ 
tentment.  If  they  can  be  made  discontented 
and  a  little  enthusiasm,  guided  by  common 
sense  and  accurate  accounting  knowledge  in¬ 
jected  into  them,  we  might  nope  for  a  few 
less  failures  of  publishers,  because  they  did 
not  know  their  costs,  and  a  little  higher  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  auditors  and  their  place  along  the 
board  table.  Because  the  publishers  are  un¬ 
able  satisfactorily  to  get  intelligent  and  accu¬ 
rate  reports  in  many  cases,  his  bias  opinion 
of  the  set  in  general  is  rather  low.  And  I 
agree  with  him.  All  this  you  know,  probably, 
but  so  many  helpful  methods  can  be  promul¬ 
gated  by  meetings  and  papers,  with  monthly 
mimeographed  ‘Question  Box’  for  the  readers, 
that  the  question  should  never  be  raised: 

‘Can  1  afford  to  be  a  member?’ 
but,  ‘I  can’t  afford  not  to  be  a  member  1’  ” 
Auditors  on  several  of  the  la^er  papers  are 
ffering  B.  G.  Brinkley,  of  the  El  Paso  Times, 


approached  Mr.  (jollins,  London  representative  their  support  and  assistance,  and  there  is  every 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  requested  him  probability  that  the  near  future  will  see  an 


to  secure  me  an  interview,  in  his  presence  and  association  of  Southern  Newspaper  Auditors, 
that  of  the  secretary  of  the  National  Union  whose  scope  will  eventually  extend  to  a  national 


of  Journalists,  with  Mrs.  Harrison,  then  ex-  organization  ... 

oected  shortly  in  London.  .  Every  newspaper  auditor  who  is  interested 

this  interview  I  proposed  to  make  certain  welfare  of  his  profession,  is  not  only 

rs  against  her  and  give  her  an  opportunity  requested,  but  expected,  to  support  this  pro- 
king  legal  action  against  me,  I  sent  a  posed  organization,  and  to  express  an  opinion, 
statement  to  the  New  York  World  in  B.  G.  BRINKLEY, 


pected  shortly  in  London. 

At  this  interview  I  proposed  to  make  certain 
charges  against  her  and  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  taking  legal  action  against  me.  I  sent  a 
brief  statement  to  the  New  York  World  in 
August,  1921,  urging  the  World  to  give  it 
prominence.  It  was  not  printed.  In  October, 
1921,  I  made  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  as 
they  related  to  Mrs.  Harrison  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  London  in  the  presence  of  a  wit¬ 
ness.  After  hearing  this  statement,  an  official 
of  the  American  Embassy  made  a  proposition 
to  me  which  I  did  not  feel  able  to  accept. 
What  that  offer  was  may  be  made  known  later. 


Auditor,  The  El  Paso  Times. 


A  Text  Book  for  the  Juniors 


In  face  of  these  facts  I  hope  you  will  be  able  containing  a  tal 


Oakland,  Cal.,  October  24,  1922. 
To  Editox  &  Pcblisher:  I  enclose  ten  cents 
for  another  copy  of  your  issue  of  October  14, 


larry  Gwaltney. 


to  withdraw  the  imputation  that  I  have  at-  We  use  your  departments  of  Editor  &  Pub- 


tacked  Mrs.  Harrison  at  a  time  when  she  is  lisher  as  a  text  book  for  the  junior  staff.  I 
unable  to  defend  herself.  I  had  no  knowledge  do  not  wish  to  mutilate  our  regular  copy,  but 


whatever  that  Mrs.  Harrison  was  no  longer  in  I  do  wish,  with  your  permission,  to  make  a  cir- 


the  U.  S.  A.,  having  last  heard  of  her  as  lectur¬ 
ing  in  that  country. 

STAN  HARDING. 


Railroaded — and  Wrecked 


Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  11,  1922. 

To  Editor  &  Pubi-Isiier: — Speaking  of  typo¬ 
graphical  errors,  we  think  the  enclosed  tops  the 
list.  Our  composing  room  (6  machines.  4  ad 
men  and  the  foreman,  with  two  boys)  were 
confronted  with  3,950  inches  of  display  to  set 
lietween  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  press-time.  The  ad  enclosed  was  the  last 
tackled.  They  read  the  prices,  but  to  make  the 
mails  they  had  to  skip  the  seven-point  text. 
Read  it  and  laugh. 

THE  FAIRMONT  TIMES. 

C.  E.  Smith,  President. 


cular  of  his  story  and  send  it  to  all  real  estate 
men  of  the  East  Bay. 

When  I  tell  them  these  things  they  think 
that  my  sole  desire  is  to  get  more  space  out  of 
them.  When  they  read  similar  statements  from 
men  in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  have  a 
faint  suspicion  that  they  may  be  true. 

MORTON  J.  A.  McDonald, 


Editorial  Note — The  enclosure  was  a  page 
advertisement  of  a  dollar  sale  by  a  local  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Here  are  a  few  places  where  the 
type  devils  got  in  their  fine  work: 


Certainly 

Boston,  Oct.  28,  1922. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  would  like  to 
use  for  advertising  purposes  in  our  classified 
department,  the  article  in  your  issue  of  October 
14,  on  page  16,  headed  "Realtors  Depend  on 
.^dvertising  but  They  Don’t  Study  It.’’  Of 
course,  due  credit  would  be  given  your  publica¬ 
tion  for  any  reproducing  we  might  do. 

Will  you  grant  us  permission  to  reprint? 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT  COMPANY, 
Wm.  F.  Rogers,  Advertising  Manager. 


Ladies  Fine  Night  Gowns,  $1.00 
A  pretty  combination  set  suitable  for  school 
wear. 


Knit  Tam  and  Sc.sre  Set.  $1.00 


Who  Knew  Henry  Bergh 

New  York,  Oct.  16,  1922. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Can  you  or  any 


A  splendid  assortment  of  manufacturer’s  sam-  of  jour  readers  give  me  the  address  of  a  jour- 

ples  made  of  leather.  nalist  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 

_ _ _ _  _ _  ,,  „„  late  Henry  Bergh,  founder  of  the  American 

Black  S.steen  Petticoats,  $1.00  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani 

Fine  percales  and  madras,  with  or  without  mals.  New  York? 


GEORGE  F.  HOWELL. 


Tea  or  Barber  Toweu,  Doz.,  $1.00 
(jood  ribbed  material,  long  sleeves,  ankle 
length,  sizes  2  to  12. 

Ladies'  Seamless  Hose.  6  pr.,  $1.00 
Sizes  4  to  18  for  children  and  misses;  made 
of  good  muslin. 


Even  a  vigilance  committee  might  enjoy  a 
laugh  at  these. 


The  Auditors’  AsBociation 


CLIFFORD  YEWDALL 


I  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Oct.  14,  1922. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher; — W.  C.  Johnson, 

I  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Southern  Newspapers 
PuMishers  Association,  in  referring  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  B.  G.  Brinkley,  auditor  of  the  El 
Paso  Times,  concerning  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  Newspaper  Auditors  Association,  says  in  part: 

“The  idea  appeals  to  me  and  I  believe  that 
this  proposition  can  be  worked  out  first  as  a 
department  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.,  and  if  it  de¬ 
velops  to  any  extent,  it  could  be  merged  into 
a  national  organization. 

“In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  I  will 
carry  a  notice  relative  to  your  plan,  and  the 
bulletin  of  our  association  can  be  used  in  com- 
municating  with  auditors,  as  well  as  carrying 
matters  of  information  to  them,  but  also  to 
publishers  and  managers. 

“I  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  this  under¬ 
taking,  as  1  Delieve  it  offers  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  constructive  work.  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  I  will  be  successful  in  lining  up  you 
'  auditors,  and  that  you  will  help  me  start  some¬ 
thing  that  will  result,  not  only  in  the  con- 
sideration  of  costs,  but  in  the  establishment 
of  modern  accounting  methods,  as  many  papers 
J  are  sadly  in  need  of  something  of  this  kind.” 


Only  One  Kick 

Lansdale,  Pa.,  October  7,  1922. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Without  attempt 
ing  to  use  any  salve,  I  must  admit  that  your 
sheet  just  about  suits  yours  truly.  It  is  my 
Saturday  night  Bible  and  my  only  kick  is 
that  many  times  it  cuts  my  pre-Sunday  slum 
ber  session  rather  short. 

CHESTER  W.  KNIPE, 
Publisher,  North  Penn  Review. 


Sunday  Instead  of  Saturday 


The  Fairfield  (la.)  Ledger-Journal 
established  a  Sunday  edition  October  29. 
Tbe  Ledger-Journal  is  a  small  local  daily 
and  its  new  Sunday  paper  in  lieu  of  the 
Saturday  night  edition,  is  rather  an  in¬ 
novation  in  its  part  of  the  country.  The 
paper  carries  late  telegraph  and  wireless 
news  reports,  has  a  comic  section,  and 
more  news  pages.  It  will  be  delivered 
to  Fairfield  subscribers  in  time  for  break¬ 
fast  table  perusal. 


Another  Roto  Section 


A  Dependable,  Uniform 


DRYMAT 


The  Miami  (Fla.)  Metropolis  added 
a  four-page  rotogravure  section  to  its 
Saturday  paper  on  October  14. 


Once  you  have  given 
them  a  trial  you  will 
be  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  quality,  uni¬ 
formity  and  perform¬ 
ance  that  they  will  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  your 
organization. 


If  you  have  at  some 
time  tried  other  dry 
mats  without  success, 
do  not  allow  that  to 
prevent  your  trying 
Flexideal  Mats — they 
are  different. 


The  price  is  16c  per 
sheet.  Our  large 
stock  assures  you  of 
a  supply  at  all  times. 


The 

Flexideal  Co. 


15  William  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Features  by 
Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Fontaine  Fox 
Hugh  Fullerton 
Rube  Goldberg 
Ed  Hughes 
T.  L.  Masson 
O.  O.  McIntyre 
Frederick  Palmer 
Chas.  HansonTowne 
H.  J.  Tuthill 
and  others 

The  IcNufht  STidicale,lic. 

Timet  Building,  New  York 


KANSAS  IS  A  RICH,  RESPONSIVE 
FIELD-TOPEKA,  ITS  CAPITAL 
A  GOOD  "TRY  OUT^  CITY 
They  are  best  covered  by  the 

Copeka 
Satlp  Capital 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Only  Kantaa  Daily  vrith  a  General 
Kanaaa  Circolatton 

Dominates  its  field  in  circulation,  all 
classea  of  sulvertisinK,  newt,  prestige 
and  reader  confidence. 

Supplies  market  data— does  survey 
work — gives  real  co-operation. 

PUBLISHER 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C.— A.  N.  P.  A. 


The  great 

TRI-STATE  DISTRICT 

embracing  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virnnia,  offers 
the  advertiser  a  rich  market  for  his 
wares. 

is  unquestionably  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  this  market 
most  advantageously. 

Wallace  G.  Brodn 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
The  Ford-Parsons  Cb. 
Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicstgo 


“The  African  World” 

AND 

“Cape-lo-Cairo  Express” 

Pablialtnd  mwmrf  Satordny  m 
London. 


TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


N.  W.  Ayer  Sc  Son,  300  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Making  up  newspaper  list  for 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  Westfield,  N. 
Y.;  placing  100-Iine,  8- time  orders  for  Joseph 
Tetley  &  Co.,  teas,  483  Greenwich  street,  New 
York.  Has  secured  account  of  B.  B.  &  R. 
Knight,  division  of  the  Consolidated  Textile 
Company,  making  “Fruit  of  the  Loom”  muslin. 

Biddle  .^ency,  12th  and  Cherry  streets, 
Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
in  selected  sections  for  Richardson  &  Robbins’ 
“R.  &  R.  Plum  Pudding,”  Dover,  Del. 

Brandt  Advertising  Agency,  Tribune  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Has  opened  a  campaign  on  Boncilla 
in  Kansas  City. 

Brearley  Advertising  Service,  23  E^st  26th 
street.  New  York.  Will  place  account  of 
Wailes-Dove-Hermiston  Cor^ration.  “Florex 
Cement  Floor  Paint,”  17  Battery  place.  New 
York. 

Derby  Brown,  Inc.,  11  Avery  street,  Boston. 
Placing  account  for  Stack  Heater  Company, 
Boston,  and  Lewis  Sheppard  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Rej)orted  to  have  started  an  advertising 
campaign  in  New  England  newspapers  for 
H.  P,  Hood  &  Sons,  milk  distributors,  Boston. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  General  Motors 
Bldg.,  Detroit.  Reported  will  make  list 
of  farm  papers  in  November  for  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company,  2715  South  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago. 

Nelson  Chesman  A  Co.,  Hippodrome  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Reported  about  to  be  pla<^- 
ing  account  of  Klinkcr  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  “Coco- Bloom  Creme,”  Cleveland. 

E.  H.  Clarke  Company,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago.  Sending  western  papers  on  8,(XX)- 
line  contracts  for  Humphrey  (^omi)any’s  heat¬ 
ers. 

Collins-Klrk,  Inc.,  400  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Cliicago.  Sending  out  page  copy  on 
College  Inn  Cooked  Fo^  to  Middle  West  pa¬ 
pers.  Will  hereafter  handle  account  of  John 
N.  Kirk  (Company.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  where  there  are  Food  Show 
Expositions  for  Hotel  Sherman  Onnpany’s 
cooked  foods  (Chicago,  Ill. 

Corman  Company,  19  West  44th  street.  New 
York.  Making  up  lists  for  the  Mennen  Com- 
jKiny,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Mennen’s  talcum 
powder,  shaving  cream  and  “Kora  Konia.” 

Cotter  Advertising  Agency,  97  Oliver  street, 
Boston.  Ilirecting  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Japroid  Products  Company,  Boston. 

Critchfield  A  Co.,  223  West  Jackson  boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago.  Using  western  papers  on 
Kelley-How-'niomson  Company,  Duluth,  hard¬ 
ware  dealers.  Reported  will  place  account  of 
Bo-Peep  Corporation,  toilet  preparations,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

J.  H.  Cross  Company,  1500  Locust  street, 
Philadelphia.  Will  make  up  newspaper  lists 
this  month  for  Traveler  Rubber  Company, 
tires  and  tubes,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Dake  Advertising  Agency,  121  2nd  street, 
San  h'rancisco.  Cal.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  Northern  California  for  James 
Hambly  &  Sons’  “Lawson  Water  and  Gas 
Heaters,”  San  Francisco. 

George  W.  Edwards  Company,  328  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Preparing  an  advertising 
campaign  in  newspapers  for  H.  E.  Wilbur  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  cocoa,  Philadelphia. 

Erwin  Wasey  A  Co.,  58  E.  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Orders  and  contracts  going 
out  on  Western  Grocers’  Association  account. 
Placing  orders  with  Western  newspapers  for 
“Mi  Lola”  Cigar  Company,  Milwaukee.  Will 
make  up  lists  for  Burson  Knitting  Company, 
Rockford,  Ill.,  manufacturer  of  “Burson  Hose.” 

Federal  Advertising  Agmcy,  6  Blast  39th 
street,  New  York.  Making  contracts  and 
placing  copy  with  newspapers  in  New  York 
and  vicinity  for  Cushman’s  Sons,  Inc.,  bakers. 
New  York.  Contracting  with  newspapers 
generally  for  Leo  Feist,  music  publisher,  235 
West  46th  street.  New  York. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  639  S.  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  contracts  and  or¬ 
ders  on  E.  Lawrence  Co. 

Gotham  Advertising  Agency,  114  Liberty 
street.  New  York.  Sending  out  orders  for 
consumer  advertising  on  a  timer  for  Ford 
cars  in  various  foreign  countries  for  Mil¬ 
waukee  Motor  Products,  Inc. 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  15 
West  37th  street,  New  York.  Placing  news¬ 
paper  campaign  for  Eckman’s  Alterative, 
manufactured  by  Burrowes-Little-White 
Company,  Philadelphia.  Conducting  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  for  the  T.  A.  Slocum  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  proprietor  of  “(^otnul- 
sion.”  Using  newspapers  in  metropolitan  ci¬ 
ties  for  O’Keefe’s  Beverages,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
“O’Keefe’s  Ginger  .Me.”  Planning  rotogravure 
newspaper  campaign  for  NuBone  Corset  Com¬ 
pany,  Erie  and  Corry,  Pa.  Placing  tryout  cam¬ 
paign  in  Scranton  (Pa.)  newspapers  for  Mod¬ 
em  Remedy  Laboratories  on  “Mason’s  Con¬ 
centrated  Mustard,”  15  West  37th  street.  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  .\kron  newspapers 
for  Smith’s  Wonder  Worker  Remedy,  Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Green,  Fulton,  Cunningham  Company,  Free 
Press  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Placing  orders  with 
Western  newspapers  for  Nature  Rival  Com¬ 
pany. 


Hanff-Metzger  Compwy,  95  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  some 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  Pratt  Food  Com¬ 
pany’s  animal  and  poultry  remedy,  130  Wal¬ 
nut  street,  Philadelphia. 

E.  W.  Hellwig  Comply,  299  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  Tyrol’s  Ifygienic  Institute’s 
“J.  B.  L.  (Cascade,”  134  West  65th  street. 
New  York. 

Hunt-Luce  Advertising  Agency,  80  Boylston 
street,  Boston.  Placing  orders  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York  and  vicinity  for  Malted 
Cereals  Company’s  breakfast  food,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  19  West  44th 
street.  New  York.  Making  up  lists  for  the 
Fisk  Rubber  Company,  (Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Kling-Gibson  Company,  220  South  State 
street,  Chicago.  Handling  the  mail  order  cmy 
on  Dermatcdogricai  laboratories,  while  the  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  G)mpany,  handles  the  dealer 
copy.  Has  a  large  general  schedule  up  on 
Battle  Creek  Food  Company,  covering,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Utah,  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states. 

Kraff  Advertising  Agency,  Palace  Bldg., 
Minneapolis.  Releasing  newspaper,  farm  paper 
and  periodical  schedules  for  rural  weeklies  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis;  orders  going  to 
newspapers  and  farm  papers  for  the  Federal 
Publishing  Company,  Minneapolis,  and  to 
newspapers  for  the  National  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis;  preparing  newspaper,  farm 
paper  and  trade  paper  lists  for  advertising 
of  the  Wing  Lens  Corporation,  Minneapolis. 

Lamport-McDonald  Company,  J.  M.  S.  Bldg., 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Preparing  campaign  for 
the  McCray  Refrigerator  Company,  Kendall¬ 
s’ ille,  Ind. 

H.  E.  Lestui  Advertising  Agency,  440  4th 

avenue.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  where  advertiser  has  dealers 
for  the  Monroe  Oothes  Shops,  New  York. 

Lockwood-Shackelford  Company,  222  Kearny 
street,  San  Francisco.  Again  placing  orders 
with  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  and  farm  pa¬ 
pers  for  Groz-It  Company’s  fertilizer,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  400  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue.  Chicago.  General  orders  and  contracts 
going  out  on  “Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste”  and 
for  the  Palmolive  Company. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordaiv  215  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Using  southern  papers 
and  a  few  southwestern  papers  for  Luzianne 
coffee. 

Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Compwy,  7 

South  Dearborn  street,  (Chicago.  Placing  ac¬ 
count  of  Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Ill. 

Moser  A  Cotins,  Paul  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Will  make  up  lists  in  November  for  Utica- 
Duxbak  Corp.,  815  Hickory  street,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  Clothes  for  Life  in  the  Open. 

Moss-Chase  Company,  170  Franklin  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Now  taking  on  lists  for  the 
E.  M.  'Trimble  Manufacturing  Company,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y, 

Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  Lytton  Bldg., 
Chicaga  Will  place  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  outdoor  media  for  the  Gasser  Coffee 
Company,  Toledo,  'Ohio;  again  has  accotjnt  of 
.Associated  Tile  Manufacturers. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  1800  North 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  about  to 
make  up  list  of  newspapers  for  the  Wasmuth- 
Endicott  Company’s  “Kitchen  Maid”  kitchen 
cabinets,  Andrews,  Ind. 

William  R.  Robinson  A  Co.,  Flatiron  Bldg., 
New  York.  The  Gem  Ear  Phone  Company, 
Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  has  placed  its 
advertising  account  with  this  agency. 

F.  J.  Ross  Company,  119  West  40th  street. 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  Western  pa¬ 
pers  for  Consolidated  Cigar  Cbmpany’s  “Mo¬ 
zart”  cigar,  liast  End  avenue  and  81st  street. 
New  York. 

Russell-Stover  Company,  Kesner  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Will  in  the  future  be  known  as  the 
Eskimo  Pie  Corporation,  at  the  same  address. 
Roy  Nelson  of  the  William  Rankin  Co.,  will 
select  the  advertising  media. 

Frank  Seaman  Company,  Inc.,  470  4th  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Making  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  General  Cigar  Company,  119  West 
4frth  street.  New  York. 

Sehl  Advertising  Company,  1.19  North  Qark 
street,  Chicago.  Orders  and  contracts  being 
issued  on  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company. 

Smith-Ferris  Advertlting  Service,  Pacific 
Finance  Bldg.,  I-os  Angeles,  Cal.  Reported 
about  to  use  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  for  the 
Phospho  I'ood  Company’s  advertising. 

Street  A  Finney,  171  Madison  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
New  York  and  vicinity  for  Seaboard  Rice  Mill¬ 
ing  Company,  “Comet”  rice,  57  Laight  street. 
New  York. 

Tracy-Parry  Company,  412  Lafayette  Bldg., 
Philadelphia.  About  to  start  advertising  for 
the  Ojnard  &  Jones  Company,  West  Grove, 
Pa. 

Vtm  Patten,  Inc.,  50  East  42nd  street.  New 
York.  Placing  account  of  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co., 
investment  bonds,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE 


Kelly  Kids 

REAL  ACTION 
KIDDIE  PAGE  COMIC 


Now  being  used  by 

Pittsburgh  Press 
Brooklyn  Times 
Syracuse  Journal 
and  many  other  papers. 

The  proofs  will  con¬ 
vince  you  this  full  page 
comic  is  just  what  you 
have  been  looking  for. 


WORLD  COLOR  PTG.  CO. 

R.  S.  Grable,  Pres. 

Est.  IWW  St. 


Louis 


The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

carries  more  display  ad* 
vertising  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  Westchester 
County. 

This  is  an  acknowledgo* 
ment  of  its  power  that  the 
advertiser  should  heed,  if 
desirous  of  reaching  the 
people  of  Mount  Vernon. 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  A  CO. 

Forstgn  Rapteasatativa 
171  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


26y000  last 
October — Now 

150,000 


DETOOIT 

Evening 

TIMES 


The  BufFalo  Territory 
Offers  Big  Possibilities 
To  National  Advertisers 

Twelfth  American  Qty;  second  to  New 
York  State,  Buffalo,  with  over  half  a 
million  iteople  and  the  aurrounding 
trade  ares  with  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  more,  affords  a  rich  market  to 
national  advertiiers.  'The  effective 
medium  to  capture  this  desirable  mar¬ 
ket  IS  the  big,  popular,  home  newe- 
papei^A.  B.  C.  Net  paid  105,958,  80% 
of  English-Speaking  Homes. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  A  PnbUshar 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Represtntativtt 

Marbridge  Bldg.  Lyttoo  Bldg. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chkiago,  m. 
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riKsr  m  rvBuc  sektic* 


The  World  and  The  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  a  com- 
hined  circulation,  daily,  of 
650,000  for  $1.20  per  agate  line 
grosa,  subject  to  contract 
discounts.  They  carry  more 
high  class  dry  goods  adver¬ 
tising;  are  read  by  more 
jobbers,  department  and 
chain  store  buyers,  and  by 
more  retailers;  offer  more 
circulation  per  dollar  and  a 
more  concentrated  circula¬ 
tion;  a  reader  and  a  dealer 
influence  more  localized  than 
any  other  morning  and 
evening  combintaion. 

Advertise  in  Newspapers 
by  the  Year 


saotio 


PidHsar  BoUdlnfs  N«w  T«ffk 
BaUdftage  F«rd  BaU4lafa 

CkiMC*  D«tr«it 


circulation 

BUILDING — 
1  SUPREMACY 

I 

Recently  finished  our  third  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  World’s  Largest 
i  Newspaper — The  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Now  busy  on  the  In- 
j  dianapolis  News  and  Baltimore 
:  American  —  ASK  ANY  OF 
i  THEM! 

!  Employed  and  endorsed  by  the  leading 
I  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 


MOLUSTERS  CIRCUlSfllOX 
ORGANIZADCN 

im  tke  limits 

300  MeMRrrr  Bcpo„  Loo  ANocLes,CAL. 


Do  You  Want  Your  Mail 
List  Handled  by  Your  Cir¬ 
culation  Dept.  Alone 

Your  wiRli  wniilil  he  realized  If  yon  In- 
Ktalled  the  MI.'t.TI-M All  ER  SYSTEM, 
wlilcli  completely  handles  every  address¬ 
ing.  listinc.  checking,  and  msiling  opera¬ 
tion  connected  with  siihscription  mall 
routine. 

It  lifts  the  mall  list  out  of  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room  and  Galley  Room — puts  the 
mall  list  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
circulation  manager — ei|ulps  him  so  that 
all  changes,  starts,  and  kills  ran  lie  han¬ 
dled  by  bis  department. 

I.et  us  tell  von  more  about  the  MOI.- 
Tl-MAll  ER  SYSTEM— who  It  is  serving 
— what  It  can  do  for  you.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  full  particulars. 

jSpeed^unafic 

^  CompanQ 

MAMurACTuniNS 

THE  MULTI -MAILER  SYSTEM 

SI7-829  WASHINGTON  SLVD. 

CHICAGO 


The  Indianap¬ 
olis  Radius  is 
a  prosperous,  buy¬ 
ing  market,  com¬ 
pletely  covered  by 
one  dominant 
newspaper  —  The 
News. 


The  Indianapolis 

NEWS 


pOLLAR 

Advertising  at^  circulation  managers  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  ncrc 
tdcas  that  will  increase  adi-ertising  receipts  and  win  new  circulation.  Your 
idea  for  increasing  advertising  or  circulation  may  not  appeal  to  your  manager, 
i*ttt  it  may  be  just  the  thing  that  some  other  manager  teat-is.  Ilhitor  &  Pub- 
LiSHEa  will  pay  $1  for  each  idea  printed  under  this  head.  The  fact  that 
"'•"if  “-ted  »■»  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  the  department. 
Address  your  eommiinu-ation  to  the  Dollar  Puller  Editor.  When  they 
appear  elip  them  and  mail  them  in  and  reeeive  payment.  Unavailable  ideas 
Will  not  be  returned. 


IJ'iDER  the  heading,  ‘Know  Your  Home  Mer¬ 
chants,”  runs  photographs  and  write-ups  of 
prominant  business  men.  It  makes  a  good 
newsy  page  as  well  as  high  class  advertising. 
The  merchants  will  readily  buy  space  and  pay 
extra  for  the  “cuts.”  This  feature  also  pro¬ 
vides  valuable  material  for  office  morgue. 


but  gives  the  paper  some  good  advertising.  A 
paper  with  its  office  on  a  side  street  might 
find  this  an  appropriate  method  of  giving 
greater  publicity  to  its  bulletin  service. — 
H.  E.  R. 


Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.  So 
goes  the  old  saying  and  one  paper  turns  it  to 
advantage.  When  a  subscriber  quits,  and  im¬ 
mediate  effort  to  have  him  renew  are  in  vain, 
his  name  is  entered  on  a  tickler  card  for 
another  interview  30  days  hence.  Armed  with 
the  previous  information,  the  canvasser  makes 
another  try,  quite  often  with  successful  re¬ 
sults. — B.  A.  T. 


Menu  pages  always  command  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  fair  sex.  Several  papers 
have  profitably  put  on  such  a  page  one  day  a 
week  for  a  long  period.  Offer  a  couple  of 
prizes  each  week  for  the  best  menus  submitted, 
(ircceries,  meat  markets,  deltcates?en  stores, 
fish  markets,  tea  and  coffee  stores,  bakeries, 
and  restaurants  will  prove  good  prospects  for 
advertising  space  on  this  page. — R.  B.  M. 


A  systematized  circulation  department  does 
not  allow  each  employe  of  the  newspaper  to  go 
to  the  press  for  a  copy  of  the  paper;  rather,  a 
boy  is  sent  around  with  a  paper  for  each. 
It  is  cheaper  than  paying  for  the  time  of  men 
and  women  to  do  the  same  thing. — J.  T. 


For  the  best  essay  daily  on  “What  is  the 
most  historical  landmark  in  Lynn  and  why”?, 
a  woman's  sweater  is  awarded  by  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Telegram-News,  in  co-operation  with  a 
Iccal  knit-goods  store.  The  subject  may  be 
changed  weekly,  to  keep  up  the  interest. — 
C.  L.  M. 


Stage  a  “Kitchen  Goods  Week”  in  your  city. 
.\nnounce  that  a  certain  week  will  be  abserved 
as  Kitchen  Goods  Week.  Get  all  local  dealers 
in  kitchen  goods  to  feature  kitchen  ware  in 
their  show  windows  and  offer  such  goods  at  re¬ 
duced  prices  during  the  week.  Then  also  get 
them  to  advertise  their  offerings  extensively  in 
your  paper.  Such  a  stunt  would  give  a  de¬ 
cided  boost  to  the  sales  of  kitchen  goods  and  so 
most  stores  would  gladly  co-operate  in  making 
the  event  a  success. — F.  H.  W. 


A  building  and  loan  association  in  one  city 
is  offering  eight  prizes,  aggregating  $100,  for 
stories  about  the  benefits  “that  flow  from  in¬ 
vestments  and  loans  in  old  line  building  and 
loan  associations.”  The  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ready  run  several  gcod  ads  announcing  the 
contest,  and  by  the  time  the  prizes  are  awarded 
will  have  run  at  least  one-half  dozen  each. 
Then,  there  is  the  possibility  that  a  series  of 
ads,  featuring  the  best  stories,  will  follow 
later. — J.  T. 


Offer  a  prize  of  $5  each  week  fc.r  the  em¬ 
ploye  on  your  paper  who  brings  in  tbe  best 
story  or  tip  for  a  story.  A  breezy,  newsy 
paper  brings  in  the  dollars,  (iet  the  employees 
in  all  departments  to  co-operate.  You  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  results. — F.  C.  D. 


Most  newspapers  are  in  the  habit  of  an¬ 
nouncing  Sunday  features  in  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  editions,  but  how  many  turn  tbe 
trick  and  announce  week-day  features  in  the 
Sunday  papers?  Your  Sunday  paper  has  the 
largest  circulation  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
it  ought  to  pull  better  than  the  week-day  issues. 
You  might  make  it  a  practice  to  start  good 
features  on  Monday,  announcing  them  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Sunday  edition. — J.  T. 


If  your  classified  advertising  is  sold  by  the 
count  line,  what  do  you  do  when  just  a  short 
word  or  two  hang  over  on  the  last  line? 
Should  the  operator,  get  mure  than  your  aver¬ 
age  of  five  or  six  words  on  a  line  and  run 
those  last  words  on  the  line  above  the  one  you 
exi>ected  them  to  occupy,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
disgruntled  customer.  There  is  just  one  safe 
way  in  cases  like  this,  and  that  is  to  count 
letters;  get  tbe  average  number  of  units  to  a 
line,  for  it's  proltably  more  accurate  than  the 
average  of  words,  and  determine  exactly  how 
many  lines  are  nceiled.  Then  mark  an  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  copy  so  the  operator  will  set  the 
ad  according  to  your  count. — J.  T. 


Instead  of  depending  upon  the  U.  S.  mail 
to  deliver  the  paper  to  its  rural  subscribers, 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald,  a  morning 
paper,  cares  for  them  by  the  use  of  a  fleet  of 
automobiles.  These  machines  leave  the  office 
immediately  after  the  papers  are  off  the  press, 
and  go  out  through  the  countryside,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  certain  route  to  cover.  Thus  the 
farmer  subscriber  in  a  remote  town  has  his 
morning  paper  to  read  as  early  (and  in  many 
cases  earlier),  as  his  brother  in  the  city. — 
C.  L.  M 


A  successful  Middle  Western  clothier  uses 
ads  of  one  to  three  inches,  single  column, 
regularly  on  the  sport  pages  of  his  local  papers 
to  call  the  attention  of  sports  lovers  to  his 
hunting  coats,  shirts,  basketball,  equipment 
etc.  These  ads,  he  says,  are  quite  productive. 
Undoubtedly  they  would  be  equally  productive 
for  other  store.-,.  Get  some  sport  page  ads 
from  your  local  clothiers. — F.  H.  W. 


Coupon  day  was  put  on  in  great  style  by  the 
various  merchants  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  recently. 
The  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier  ran  a 
double  truck  of  uniform  three  inch  single 
column  coupon  ads.  Each  coupon  cliped  and 
presented  to  clerk  when  purchase  was  made 
was  worth  the  specified  amount  printed 
thereon.  The  larger  stores  each  had  several 
coupon  ads  scattered  over  the  two  pages. — 
R.  B.  M. 


“Closed  Car  Week.”  Try  it  for  a  dollar 
puller  feature.  Real  cold  weather  will  soon 
be  here.  Get  your  auti. mobile  dealers  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  various  inducements  in  closed  cars. 
Run  a  news  story  in  connection  with  it.  An 
up-slate  paper  tried  this  last  fall  with  very 
satisfactory  results. — F.  C.  D. 


In  many  counties  nowdays  there  are  chicken 
ruistrs  «ho  make  a  specialty  of  selling  eggs 
for  settings.  Find  out  who  these  individuals 
are  in  your  county  and  then  get  up  a  page  of 
a<ls  from  them  with  a  heading  over  the  page 
telling  about  how  much  money  is  to  be  made 
fn  m  raising  chickens  provided  the  right  start 
is  maile  with  good  settings. — F.  H.  W. 


In  some  cities  the  Ford  dealers  have  used 
full-page  advertisements  to  schedule  a  “Round¬ 
up”  of  Ford  owners  who  have  purchased  cars 
from  them.  The  names  of  all  owners  with 
their  addresses  are  listed,  together  with  the 
model  of  car  purchased.  The  names  are  listed 
alphabetically  according  to  locations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  all  the  owners  in  the  “West  End”  are 
given  in  one  group.  All  the  owners  in  the 
“East  End”  are  given  in  another  group.  And 
so  on.  This  sort  of  an  ad  invariably  attracts 
a  lot  of  attention  and  helps  to  sell  more  cars. 
Get  the  Ford  dealer  in  your  territory  to  use 
this  sort  of  an  ad. — F.  H.  W. 


When  you  eliminate  useless  waste  of  time 
and  effort  you  pull  dollars.  Don't  have  such  a 
system — or  rather,  lack  of  system — that  per¬ 
mits  two  reporters  to  be  working  on  the  same 
story,  neither  one  knowing  the  other  is  work¬ 
ing  on  it.  If  one  man  accidently  comes  across 
a  story  on  another  man's  beat'  he  should  im¬ 
mediately  notify  the  city  or  news  editor  so  that 
the  matter  may  be  adjusted. — F.  C.  D. 


Every  live  paper  has  a  bulletin  board  in 
front  of  its  office.  This  is  unquestionably  a 
good  service  feature  and  always  attracts  tbe 
passers-by.  So  why  not  extend  it,  placing 
bulletin  boards  in  other  sections  of  the  town, 
where  traffic  is  heaviest.  Such  a  bulletin,  with 
the  name  of  the  paper  prominently  displayed, 
not  only  renders  a  service  to  tbe  townspeople. 


FIRST 


The  New  York  Times  in  October 
published  2,504,096  agate  lines 
of  advertising,  the  greatest  vol¬ 
ume  ever  published  in  one  month 
in  the  history  of  The  Times,  a 
gain  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year  of  349,554 
lines  and  677,576  lines  more 
than  the  nex*!  New  York  news¬ 
paper. 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
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Fww  Papers  —  (if  aBjr)  —  surpass  the 

TRENTON  TTlVfirC 

NEW  JERSEY  A 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

A  recent  reader  survey  indicates  that 
among  the  housewives  of  the  city  our 
Thursday  Food  Feature  Department — 
upward  of  four  pages  devoted  to  food 
recipes  and  news  and  food  advertising 
— ia  the  beat  feature  carried  by  the 
Timea 

Circulation  30,237  Member  A.  B.  C 
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Christmas  is  coming.  To  have  something 
different  from  the  usual  Christmas  advertising, 
prepare  a  feature  page  with  the  he.ading  “Out- 
Of-The-Ordinary  Gifts  For  Christmas.”  Solicit 
ads  from  merchants  who  do  not  deal  in  what  is 
classed  as  gift  gtods.  For  example,  have  an 
ad  from  a  lumber  firm  on  “storm  doors  as  a 
gift  for  the  whole  family,”  an  ad  from  the  shoe 
repair  man  on  “new  soles  as  a  pract.cal  gift,” 
a  real  estate  ad  suggesting  a  "home  as  an  ideal 
gift,”  an  insqrance  ad,  etc.  This  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  Christmas  advertising  from 
sources  not  usually  thought  of. — F.  W.  R. 


Wa  can  Increaie  your  1 
you  want  it  increaaad. 

You  kavo  thought  of  preaa  cUp- 
pings  youTMlf.  But  lot  ua  taH  you 
boar  proaa  clippings  can  ba  mada  a 
buainaas-builder  for  you. 
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NEWS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
CLUBS 

Newspaper  Organizations 


from  October  27  and  28  to  November  23  iK)rators  are  George  R.  Snyder,  Clyde 

nA  1 _  _ -r  -1--  _  ir _ 1  C'  «_  A  J 


and  24,  because  of  the  nearness  of  elec 
tion  and  the  extra  work  at  hand  in  print 
ing  ballots. 


Frame,  Hugh  S.  Davis,  Max  Rose,  J. 
Monroe  Boyer,  R.  M.  Caldwell,  P.  L. 
Nevele,  Benjamin  Baker,  C.  L.  Gillis, 


The  Third  District,  Kansas,  Republi-  l-M  Souders^,  J  J.  Lear,  Jr.,  J.  Ran- 
can  lulitorial  Association  at  its  annual  sell  Romine,  A.  J  BisMp,  H.  H. 
meetiiiLr  held  at  Parsons.  Kan..  Ortolier  J^*?^S  C.  Yost,  Ruth  Stutler  and 


mm-  X-  1  1  A  •  •  Ml  held  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  October  xv  -il’ *  losi,  Kuin  :>iuiier  ana 

I  HR  Nebraska  Press  Association  will  J4^  elected  Tom  Thompson,  editor  of  the  '^"1  Melet. 

meet  in  Lincoln  in  February,  at  liuward  Courant,  president.  The  next 
which  time  three  cups  will  be  presented,  meeting  will  be  held  at  Girard  in  the  SAYS  P.  O.  DELAYS  WEEKLIES 

Tliey  are  the  Omaha  cup  to  be  awarded  Spring.  _ 

for^coinmmiit^^er^ice;*  t^e  Lhicofn^'cup  Black  Hills  Press  Association  of  Same  Service  a*  Dailies  Get,  Demanded 


SAYS  P.  O.  DELAYS  WEEKLIES 


donated  by  the  Lincoln  Chamber  of  Com-  South  Dakota  \y ill  hold  a  special  meet- 
merce  to  be  given  to  the  editor  submit-  City,  November  11. 


by  the  N.  E.  A. 


ting  the  best  editorial ;  and  the  third  cup 


^  '  .  Complaint  is  made  by  the  National  Ed- 

The  W  ellnigton  and  Dufferm  Counties  itorial  Association  that  the  Post  Office 


given  by  the  Hartington  Commercial  Press  Association  held  its  Fall  meeting  Department  has  established  throughout 
Club  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  apjx'ar-  at  Orangeville,  Out.,  on  October  27.  the  country  certain  terminal  offices  to 

ing  front  page.  Only  material  printed  Quebec  Legislative  Press  Galley  which  the  weekly  papers  are  sent  instead 

Sr"cd  by'the'jfc''“'  "  at  its  »„ual  Sling  oSober  ^  ■l'«  railway  mail 


^  ^  ^  .  .  elected  the  following  officers :  Honorary  i  •  >.  u  xt  r>  a 

The  Western  Ontario  Daily  Newspa-  presidents,  Hon.  A.  Turgeon,  speaker  of  ^  The  result  is,  says  the  N-  E. 
pers’  aXssociation  will  meet  November  14,  the  Legislative  Council  and  Hon.  J.  N.  delayed  from  12  to  48 

at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto.  Francoeur,  speaker  of  the  Legislative  every  week  in  delivery.  Daily  pa- 

Deleirates  attendinir  the  semi  annual  Assembly ;  president,  R.  Holmes  Parson, 
snsSon?tlLF‘o?lTy*irap^^^^^  >l'«  Mo-traal  Star;  tirst  vicepmsidant,  l^r.niora  Pro^ 


"fer^ence^at  LakdanT  Ocrober  T?  adooted  Masson,  L’a\cyion  Catholique,  P^^  postage  and  it  is 

lerence,  at  Lakeland,  uctober  1/,  adoptca  q  .  second  vice-oresident  Ewart  unfair  to  show  any  discrimination.  A 
a  resnliitinn  railing  iinnn  their  nreaniza-  Vajneoee ,  seeoua  vice  prcsiucni,  i:.wari  /cc  _ _ / _ _ 


a  resolution  calling  upon  their  organiza 


meetVng7race:‘TM.CoumeVofk;k^^  gleil  Quebec;  librarian.  H.  Lapierre,  ^^^rSdry^or^Tue^ry  of  thT 
was  selected  by  Chairman  J.  B.  O’Hara  Canada,  Montreal.  ^ 

as  secretary,  succeeding  Max  Moritz  of  The  1922  convention  of  the  American  better  service,  and  the  National  Editorial 
Tampa,  resigned.  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  .Association  is  going  to  see  if  this  dis- 


The  South  Dakota  College  Press  Asso-  will  be  held  during  the  Christmas  holi-  crimination  against  the  weekly  paper 
ciation  met  in  Huron,  S.  D.,  recently  and  days,  m  Evanston  and  Chicago  under  the  cannot  be  removed.  If  you  are  having 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  auspices  of  the  Joseph  .\ledill  School  of  similar  trouble  write  your  congressiran 
A.  C.  Duncan,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni-  Journalism.  The  American  Association  to  get  busy  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
versity;  vice-president,  E.  L.  Jordan,  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journa  -  partment.” 

Sioux  Falls  College;  secretary-treasurer,  j^m  and  the  American  Association  of  Col-  - 

George  Moon,  Yankton  College.  The  """  Brenham  Me....,.r  PI...  Sold 

next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be 

held  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  The  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin,  the  official  The  publishing  plant  formerly  owned 
Vermillion,  S.  D.,  next  year.  monthly  publication  of  the  National  Edi-  and  operated  by  the  Brenham  (Tex.) 

T'l,..  notnick  Pr»=c  A  torial  Association,  published  in  St.  Paul  Morning  Messenger,  which  suspended 

The  Norwegian-Danish  Press  Associ.i-  executive  secretary,  H.  C.  Ho-  publication  in  May.  1921,  has  been  sold 

iton  of  America,  m  annual  session  m  jj  hy  T.  A.  Low  to  Frank  White,  of  Grand 

•Minneapolis,  has  placed  a  memorial  tab-  .  double  the  former  size.  Saline,  who  will  move  the  plant  there 

ui  the  Minn^ota  Historical  Society  jj  publication  of  the  Grand 

building  in  St.  Paul  m  honor  of  1  aul  -  Saline  Salt  Shaker,  a  weekly  paper. 

Hjelm  Hansen,  Norwegian  journalist. 

He  was  the  first  journalist  of  his  na-  Anv-FuTuiTve  i.  ^ 

tionality  to  travel  through  the  Red  River  TT^f^T  O 

valley,  and  his  glowing  reports  gave  im-  T^HE  St.  Paul  Town  Criers’  Club  J  .1 

petus  to  the  large  Norwegian  immigra-  organized  an  advertising  agency  at  A 

tion  to  that  district.  The  association  was  its  recent  opening  meeting  of  the  season  For  Nowspi 

addressed  by  Carl  G.  O.  Hansen,  asso-  to  advertise  their  city  to  the  world.  The  ** 

ciate  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tidcnde,  arrangement  divides  the  membership  of 
and  Arne  Kildal,  press  representative  of  the  club  into  10  departments  to  handle  For  Sale 

the  foreign  office  of  Norway  at  Wash-  this  campaign.  one  of  our  two  dry  mat-rolling  machines.  Jour- 

"al.  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

ington.  Wichita  (Kan.)  .Advertising  Club  r, — . -  -  --  - 

The  Texas  Editorial  Association  is  recently  elected  the  following  officers ;  Monotype  Castw  Machine  For  ^le 

holding  its  11th  annual  meeting  at  the  President,  Charles  A.  Smith;  vice-presi-  wllLast  r\^"li,^rsi« 

Hotel  Raleigh,  Waco,  November  2,  3  dent.  Louis  W.  Bauerle;  and  secretary-  News  Publishing  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

and  4.  treasurer,  Frank  L.  Galle,  of  the  Wichita  - - - - 

Tr„„i.  Printers’  Outfitters 

T’Vssa  VriMcoc  if  rtr  1 Q 1  A  ccrtriatinn  at  _ -m.-a..  _  i _ ua j 


time  and  place.  Brenham  Messenger  Plant  Sold 

The  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin,  the  official  The  publishing  plant  formerly  owned 
monthly  publication  of  the  National  Edi-  and  operated  by  the  Brenham  (Tex.) 
torial  Association,  published  in  St.  Paul  Morning  Messenger,  which  suspended 
by  the  executive  secretary,  H.  C.  Ho-  publication  in  May,  1921,  has  been  sold 
taling.  has  come  out  in  new  form  and  is  by  T.  A.  Low  to  Frank  White,  of  Grand 
just  double  the  former  size.  Saline,  who  will  move  the  plant  there 

and  use  it  for  publication  of  the  Grand 
-  Saline  Salt  Shaker,  a  weekly  paper. 


AN  AD  MAN  IN  BUSINESS  FOR 
LOVE! 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

and  seeking  a  place  for  that  organization 
in  the  conquest  of  the  new  markets  that 
our  business  is  geared  to  meet. 

“The  ‘4  A’s’  must  prepare  its  members 
to  render  service  to  American  business 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  travel  with  the  American 
flag  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
make  our  business  free  from  foreign  de¬ 
pendency.  That  is  a  service  that  we,  as 
an  organization,  owe  our  nation — it  is  our 
patriotic  duty,”  declared  Mr.  Benson, 
when  asked  what  one  great  thing  he 
would  strive  for  during  his  administra¬ 
tion. 

That’s  Benson,  new  president  of  the  “4 
A’s” — Benson  who  lives  in  a  shaded  nook 
off  the  beaten  paths  of  Highland  Park, 
Illinois,  and  who  has  the  reputation,  to 
say  the  least,  of  being  a  man  to  himself. 

There  is  a  Ford  sedan — we  don’t  think 
Benson  knows  much  about  running  it— 
occupying  one  side  of  the  roomy  garage 
which  nestles  close  to  the  big  home  that, 
somehow,  personifies  the  man.  On  the 
other  side  there  are  six  bicycles,  for  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  there  are 
three  boys  and  a  little  golden-haired  girl 
who  find  health  and  joy  on  quiet  trails. 
You  might  meet  them  almost  any  day 
on  one  of  the  less  fr^uented  highways 
that  border  Lake  Michigan. 

Fort  Worth  Publisher*  Chartered 

The  World  Company  has  just  been 
incorporated  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to 
conduct  a  printing  and  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  Capital  stock  is  stated  to  amount 
to  $60,000.  The  founders  are  C.  R. 
Bunker,  F.  E.  Force  and  G.  W.  Scalch. 
The  company  has  been  publishing  a 
weekly  oil  journal,  known  as  the  Oil 
World  and  doing  a  general  job  printing 
business. 


Advertising 


SUPPLIES  & 

For  Newspa 


The  Texas  Editorial  Association  is  recently  elected  the  following  officers ; 
holding  its  11th  annual  meeting  at  the  President,  Charles  A.  Smith;  vice-presi- 


and  4.  treasurer,  Frank  L.  Galle,  of  the  Wichita 

The  Kansas  Editorial  Association  at  Eagle, 
its  organization  meeting  held  recently  in  The  New  England  .Association  of  Ad 
Newton,  Kan.,  selected  the  following  vertising  Clubs  will  hold  its  third  an 


j„jg  Printer*’  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and 
The  New  England  .Association  of  Ad-  sold,  American  Typefounders’  products,  print- 


officers,  president,  R.  E.  Nye,  editor,  the  nual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore, 
Newton  Journal ;  vice-president,  Ancil  Providence,  R.  I.,  November  16,  17 
Hatten,  the  Westphalia  Times;  and  and  18. 


ers’  and  bookbinders’  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekman 
St.,  New  York  City. 


secretary-treasurer,  G.  R.  Churchill,  the  ^  bureau  composed  exclusively  of  ad- 
Ottawa  Regi^er.  The  association  will  y^rtising  men  is  to  be  formed  by  the 

meet  next  m  Topeka,  February  22.  Portland  (Ore.)  Ad  Club,  which  now  Machir« 

The  New  York  State  Publishers’  As-  has  more  than  500  members,  but  less  Keys}on?‘*sUei  "racks '"  i^ca‘'^^'*"SrgI‘‘M' 

sociation  will  hold  a  special  meeting  at  than  100  of  them  are  actually  in  the  sd-  sortment  of  type  in  different  series,  modern 

the  Onondaga  Hotel  Syracuse,  Novem-  vertising  profession.  The  new  bureau  faces,  also  leads  and  slugs,  slug  cases,  turtles, 

ber  15.  will  maimain  connection  with  local 

The  Connecticut  Editorial  Association  JoHia  PnWi.liiaB  Comp™,, 

held  its  quarterly  meeting  October  21 

at  the  Laurel  House,  East  Hartford,  The  New  York  Advertising  Uub  edu- 
Conn.  rational  course  is  meeting  Tuesday  and 

c-.  ~  .  n  .  ,  .  ,  Thursday  evenings.  The  last  session  will  ' 


EQUIPMENT 

per  Making 

Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraring  Co. 

184  SL,  Triban*  Bldg. 

Nott  Otr 


at  the  Laurel  House,  East  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journal- 


sigma  ueita  Lni,  proies^onai  journal-  March  29  next.  Forty  speakers 

istic  fraternity,  will  Iwld  i^  annual  announced  for  the  course  and  to 

meeting  at  Manhattan,  Kan.,  November  203  have  enrolled. 

15  to  17. 

f  XT  .,1  Over  three  hundred  applications  have 

winter  meeting  of_  the  Northern  signed  for  memberships  in  the 

Minnesota  _,EditoriM  Assoication  will  be  ,^3^^  temporar- 


held  at  Red  Lake  Falls,  in  January,  Detroit  .Advertising  and  Sales 

The  Missouri  Writers’  Guild  is  con-  Association.  It  is  planned  to  construct 
ducting  its  ffist  annual  short  story  and  or  purchase  a  club  house,  although  for 

poetry  contests.  Cash  prizes.  $1()0  for  the  present  rented  quarters  will  be  used, 

the  best  short  story  and  $25  for  the  .A  women’s  section  will  probably  be  or- 

best  poem,  have  been  subscribed  by  the  ganized  later,  to  be  affiliated  with  the 

fifteen  members  of  the  Kansas  City  chap-  club.  The  new  or^nization  is  to  be 
ter.  The  contest  closes  March  1.  Only  composed  of  advertising  and  sales  execu- 
residents  of  Missouri  are  eligible  to  com-  tives,  advertising  men,  and  members  of 
pete.  •  associated  crafts. 

The  Ozark  Press  Association  post-  The  Qarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Advertising 
poned  its  Fall  meeting  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  Oub  has  been  incorporated.  The  incor- 


I  Newspapar  Plant  Equlpnaanta 

Eatablished  in  1112 

PECKHIM  MMHIHEBY  CO. 

MARBRIDOK  BLDO,  Mth  A  Bway 
NBW  YORK  CITY 

Bargain  in  24-page  Scott  Straight- 
line.  Immediate  delivery. 

14  presses  from  large  advertis¬ 
ing  plant.  Big  multi-color  web,  2 
smaller  webs.  No.  1  Miehle,  with 
2-color,  perfecters,  and  2-revola- 
tion  presses.  44  in.  cutter  for 
$300. 

Get  our  List  No.  27 — 16  pages. 


I  Huber’s  | 

ROTOGRAVURE 

INKS 

Are  now  made  in  our  I 

new  Rotgravure  fac-  l{ ! 

tory.  A  better  ink 
at  the  same  price.  ! 

HUBER’S  Celora  In  H 

...  pi 

Main  Offlaa 

66  W.  HOUSTON  8T.,  NEW  YORK 


CO  « 
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Introduction  to  Employer  smd  Employee 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

•3-  A  WORD  iar  adTwtiMaBaBta  tmiar  tkto 
dMificMUoa.  CMb  with  onW.  For 
thoM  OBMBplojrad  worn  (adr.  ant  ts 

cxoMd  $•  wor^)  FREE. 

Advertiainir  Manacer 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  hr  adirai  tlaamwita  laider  thia 
claaaificathm.  Caah  with  orthr. 


Efficient,  Capable  Advertising  Copywriter  - - — - 

and  salesman  seeks  connection  on  strictly  make  Advertisin*  Man 

good  basis.  Not  seeking  salary,  but  rather  an  Want  energetic  advertising  man  who  can  put 
agreeable  p  sition  where  real  ability  is  appreci-  in  half  time  in  front  office.  Should  be  able  to 


An  efficient,  energetic,  tactful  executive  with  ated.  Excellent  references,  morally  sound,  take  care  of  correspondence  and  use  typewriter, 

a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  Address  A-560,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Paper  is  in  town  of  8,000  in  southwest.  Good 

advertising  plus  fifteen  years’  practical  expert-  - - ambitious  man.  A-520,  Editor  & 

ence  in  every  department  of  newspaper  making.  General  Manager  ruolisner. _ 

Can  get  maximum  results  from  department,  of  strong  Western  daily  wants  similar  position  c  i 

Not  a  swivel  chair  artist  but  used  to  going  out  with  better  prospects,  is  organizer  and  builder,  •''“vertismg  salesman 

after  business.  Want  permanent  job  in  town  Is  Southern  man  prefers  Southern  paper  but  First  paper  in  city  of  more  than  75,000  wants 


Paper  is  in  town  of  8,000  in  southwest.  Good 
chance  for  ambitious  man.  A-520,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


frnn  30,000  to  60,000; 


Is  Southern  man  prefers 


it.  Thirty  years  old  with  family.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  A-543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonist 

Young,  wide-awake,  with  real  ideas  and  drafts¬ 
manship,  reconunended  by  an  editor  of  national 


w^eek  and  worth  does  not  insist  on  it.  A-561,  Editor  &  Publisher,  experienced 


First  paper  in  city  of  more  than  75,000  wants 


advertising  salesman. 


Printer — Experienced  Executive 


Start  $55  per  week,  with  ample  opportunity 
(or  advancement.  Give  age.  experience  in  de¬ 
tail  and  such  other  information  as  you  con¬ 


open  for  engagement  in  New  York  City.  22  sijer  helpful.  A-570,  care  Editor  &  Pubilsher. 

years  practical  experience  as  compositor,  layout  _ 

man,  stone  work  and  imposition,  composing  News  Editor 

room  foreman,  and  of  late  as  general  produc-  ,  ,  «  n  (  »v.  « 


prominence.  Frcnt  page  experience  on  one  of  sup^rinteAdent,  estimator,  buyer  and  salei  I”*’.  strOTgest 

Chicago’s  papers.  Familiar  with  all  branches  promoter  Srekine  mnnerti.m  with  a  New  technical  weeklies  m  the  country  needs  a 

of  newspatw  cartroning.  S^ary  reasonable,  ^rrk  City  printing  office,  publishing  house  or  capable  man  to  take  charge  of  its  news  sec- 

Address  A-562.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  advertising  agency!  1  am  looking  for  an  op-  ‘’"n-  He  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 


Circulation  Manager  A-568  E 

Young  married  man  with  right  kind  of  ex-  - '■ — 

P"rience  coupled  with  ability  that  produces  re-  Reporter 
results,  an  organizer  and  builder,  desires  con-  TV 
ncction  with  an  afternoon  daily.  Box  A-S71, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


pertnnity  to  prove  my  ability  and  make  good.  handling  of  business  news  items  and  able 

A-568,  Editor  &  Publisher.  '*»»»  corresjwndents 

_ I _  m  the  industrial  centers  served.  Financial 

_  page  experience  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 

Reporter  machinery  field  are  desirable  but  not  essential, 

with  some  experience  wants  a  job.  Is  college  Give  complete  particulars  as  to  education. 


graduate.  Willing  to  work.  Available  January  training,  experience,  reference,  salary  ex- 
1.  Prefer  city  ot  30,000  on  either  east  or  west  pected,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  T.  C.,  619,  Long- 
coast.  Recommendation  furnished.  Address  acre  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Comosinw  Room  Forman  coast.  Recommendation  furnished.  Address  acre  Bldg.,  New  York. 

w'l.  .k  .  ft  a  -I  -.u  A-567,  Editor  &  Publisher,  salary  and  par-  - 

Where  IS  that  aftemTOn  dsi  y  with  an  edition  jiculam.  Wanted  Advertising  Solicitors, 

every  thirty  minutes  that  is  looking  for  a  fore-  _  *  ^ 

man  who  can  always  put  it  on  the  press  on  man  35  to  50,  one  wc-man  25  to  35,  ex¬ 
time?  Am  39  and  married;  been  in  the  busi-  Student  p<-rienced.  Liberal  commissii  n  and  bonus, 

ness  _  22  years,  and  16  of  it  in  an  executive  I  am  22  years  of  age  with  a  few  years  of  good  le.ads.  New  York  trade  mag.azine.  Ad- 

position.  Know  how  to  get  the  most  for  the  news  and  advertising  experience  to  my  credit,  dress  Box  A-564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

least  money.  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  real  I  am  taking  pre-joumalistic  work  at  Columbia  ~ — — - ' - 

address  Box  A-517,  Editor  4  Pub-  University;  am  to  a  great  extent  self-support-  Wanted 

lisber.  ing.  What  can  you  offer  me  in  night  work?  M-an  experienced  in  reporting  and  desk  work 

r  3  TZ  IT  T!  !  ;r“  Box  A-5S9,  Editor  4  Publisher.  who  knows  small  city  news  field  and  sees  op- 


Does  Ymir  □assified  Dapautnaent  Need  Re¬ 
organizing, 

building,  promoting?  I  am  open  for  a  new 
connection.  Have  been  manager  of  the  larg- 


Wanted 

Position  with  metropditan  daily,  morning  or 


Man  experienced  in  reporting  and  desk  work 
who  knows  small  city  news  field  and  sees  op¬ 
portunity  in  position  with  high  grade  small  city 
staff.  Send  samples  of  wirk  with  application. 
Telegram,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


Mt  and  strongest  classified  newspaper  in  the  evening,  by  reporter  who  has  had .  Wh  desk 
West  for  the  past  five  years.  Gi  show  a  “"d  street  exMrtence,  and  can  furnish  best  of 


rare  record  of  accomplishments.  Capable  ex-  reierences,  i.ranuaie  or  ^ooi  ot  journalism. 
Kutive.  Splendid  endorsement  from  former 

employers.  Leading  classified  men  of  the  "lent.  A-547.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

country  know  of  me  and  my  work.  Ask  them. 

Write  or  wire  F.  Reichmann,  2612  Ames  Ave.,  Western  Newspaper  Man 

Omaha,  Nebraska.  of  experience  availaUe,  preferably  for  south- 

-  west.  Address  A-535,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Editor-Manager  - 

seeks  location,  afternoon  daily,  middle  west.  Snappy  Fiction 

where  hard  work  will  insure  permanence  and  features  build  circiilatii  n.  Terms  moderate, 
eventual  opportunity  for  financial  interest.  Now  Box  .\-569,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
employed.  Married,  34,  18  years’  experience. 

Would  consider  publicity  or  house  organ  - 

pr^^sition.  Address  A-546,  Editor  4  Pub-  225  Fifth  avenue;  F.  R.  McGregor  and 


and  street  ec^rience,  and  can  furnish  best  of  paper  men  of  long  experience  wonder 
pVef"”"po*itio^”Sg1p^~n^  second  payments  of  $5  he  re¬ 


ceives  from  those  who  “have  learned  to 
write  in  an  hour.” 

SHOE  WORKERS  THREATEN  PAPER 

Hold  Demonstration  in  Front  of  Haver¬ 
hill  Record  Office 


^ demonstration  by  over  500  mem- 
^  225  Fifth  avenue;  F.  R.  McGregor  and  hers  of  the  Shoe  Workers’  Protective 

'  _  M.  Schultz,  36  West  44th  street,  New  Union  of  Haverhill.  Mass.,  took  place 

York.  recently  in  front  of  the  office  of  the 

NEW  N.  Y.  STATE  INCORPORATIONS  W’orld  Associates.  Tnc.,  New  York,  with  Haverhill  Record  as  the  result  of  the 

-  a  capital  stock  of  $500.  The  directors  publication  of  a  letter  in  its  Sunday  issue, 

New  York  Charters  Issued  to  Publishers  J’  X’  -I’  calling  the  body  one  of  fear  and  not  of 

j  .  ,  .  .  Joseph  Dunn,  all  of  41  Union  Square,  loyalty, 

and  Ad  Agencies  York.  The  letter*  also  described  the  leaders 

The  following  new  corporations  have  Wallerstein-Sharton  Company,  Inc.,  as  dirty,  unshaven,  collarless  and  wild 
been  chartered  at  the  Secretary  of  State’s  New  York,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,-  radicals.  Another  demonstration  took 

office,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  engage  in  the  600.  The  directors  are,  A.  .R.  Sharton,  place  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Nichols, 

publishing  business:  The  Bronxonian  3647  Broadway;^  Alfred  Wallerstein  and  where  strike-breakers  have  been  staying. 

Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Bronx  N.  J.  Wallerstein,  33  West  49th  street.  The  threatening  of  the  newspaper  took 

Borough,  New  York,  with  a  capital ‘stock  New  York.  place  following  a  meeting  at  which,  con- 

of  $50,OCto  The  directors  are,  William  P.  .  trary  to  an  agreement  which  provides 


Dunne,  3205  Park  avenue;  A.  J.  O’Sulli-  niiANXiTV  Punniirnniu  hfpf 
van,  1033  Cauldwell  avenue;  Christian  QUANTITY  PRODUCTION  HERE 

Erlers,  3233  Third  avenue,  Bronx.  IN  JOURNALISM! 

The  Beacon  Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  - 

with  a  capital  s^k  of  $25^.  The  (Continued  from  page  11) 

directors  are,  J.  H.  Brady,  3785  Broad¬ 
way;  G.  P.  J.  Mullaney,  918  St.  Nicholas 

avenue ;  G.  W.  Condon,  3785  Broadway,  newspaper  or  magazine  to  which  it  should 
New  York.  ®nd  you  will  have  taken  the  first  step 


The  threatening  of  the  newspaper  took 
place  following  a  meeting  at  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  an  agreement  which  provides 
that  there  will  be  no  cessation  of  work, 
the  men  were  summoned  away  from  the 
factories  for  a  session  to  decide  on  what 
candidates  in  the  Fall  election  they  would 
vote  for. 

INDEX-REPUBUCAN  SOLD 


New  York.  ®nd  you  will  have  taken  the  first  step  ■  ■ 

Home  Study  Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  "'ore  gratifying  independence,  Johnton  for  $12,000  at 

with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  The  There  is  no  red  tape  about  getting  •  .  c  i 

directors  are,  M.  A.  Harris,  1451  Broad-  started.  I  tell  you  how  to  go  about  get-  Receiver  •  dale 

way;  Joseph  C.  Mangold,  1530  St  Nich-  ting  a  position  as  a  correspondent,  how  The  Bellefontaine  (Ohio)  Index-Rc- 


olas  avenue;  Winfield  Bonynge,  1451 
Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Central  European  Bureau  of 
Commerce  in  the  United  States,  Inc., 
New  York,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,- 


to  get  in  touch  with  the  editors  who  publican  has  been  sold  to  F.  N.  John- 
want  news  and  feature  stories.”  son,  president  of  the  Johnson  Wholesale 

Under  the  head  of  “Free  Theatre  Grocery  Company,  Bellefontaine,  and  a 
Tickets”  we  find  this :  stockholder  in  the  newspaper,  for  $12,0(X). 


Commerce  in  the  United  States,  Inc.,  Tickets”  we  find  this :  stockholder  in  the  newspaper,  for  $12,0(X). 

New  York,  with  a  capital  stock  of  ^5,-  *  **  yo"  worthy  of  The  sale  was  made  by  J.  C.  Martin,  re- 

000,  The  directors  are,  Reon  Barnes,  138  ^  position  on  a  newspaper,  I  personally  ceiver  for  the  company.  Mr.  Johnson 
Monroe  street,  Brooklyn;  Victor  de  w'H  fake  up  the  matter  of  your  applica-  ^as  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  ap- 
Kubinyi,  2056  Davidson  avenue.  New  t'O"  fo*"  a  position  with  which  you  desire  pointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  news- 
York ;  Crtorge  K  Boyd,  121  Parkside  to  become  connected  and  recommend  you  paper  company  last  December, 
avenue,  Brooklyn.  ^or  the  position.  During  the  few  months  that  the  re- 

New'  corporations  to  conduct  an  ad-  “Many  courtesies  are  extended  to  wnt-  ceiver  had  charge  of  the  paper,  the  debts 
vertising  business  are  as  follows:  Hard-  T^®y  free  theatre,  increased  $5,000,  it  is  stated.  For  his 

ing  Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  circus  and  concert  tickets;  they  have  re-  services  as  receiver  Mr.  Martin  was  al- 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  seiA-ed  seats  at  Oiautauquas,  conventions  lowed  $2,500  by  the  court.  The  company 
directors  are  Benjamin  Keen,  3005  West  ^nd  other  gatherings,  and  other  compli-  which  owned  the  paper  had  paid  in 
First  street,  Coney  Island.  N.  Y. ;  David  ments  of  a  similar  character  are  bestowed  $17,000  in  capital  and  the  property  was 
Goldenkranz,  2135  Pacific  street.  Brook-  "PO"  them.”  appraised  for  $18,000.  SttKkholders  of 

lyn;  J.  M.  Harding,  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  The  head  of  this  school — called  “Mr.  the  company  will  get  nothing  from  the 
N.  Y.  Coile”  in  all  its  literature — offers  R.  G.  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  errfitors  not 

The  Schultz-McGregor  Corporation,  of  Dun  &  Oi.  and  Bradstreet’s  and  a  bank  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  claims. 
Manhattan,  with  a  capital  stock  of  as  references  and  his  prospectus  is  filled  Mr.  Johnson,  the  new  owner,  in  the  is- 
$10,000.  The  directors  are,  Anna  Schein,  with  enthusiastic  testimonials,  but  news-  sue  of  October  30,  announced  that  he  will 


— Sales — 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Palmer,  DeWitt 
&  Palmer 


Unusual  Opportunities 

Daily  &  Weakly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE  PAPERS 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Propmrtia* 

Times  Building,  New  Yorl 

Establuhed  1910 


I  WE  GONNECT  THE  WIRES  I 


advertising  men  in  news¬ 
paper  work”  wants  position  as 
department  manager,  “Hat  origi¬ 
nated  and  promoted  more  adver¬ 
tising  stunts  than  any  man  of  hii 
age.”  Now  in  charge  of  mer¬ 
chandising  service,  preparing  and 
selling  features  and  training 
salesmen  for  middle  western 
daily.  Age  85,  dosen  years  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  asking  $4,000.  No. 
12099. 


Fernald's  Exchange,  Inc 

Third  natX  B’LDti.,  Sprincfielo,  Mass. 


Talented,  experienced,  and  highly  effi¬ 
cient  men,  each  a  ipecialiot  in  hia  own 
line,  ready  to  solve  your  problema. 


\UPBinU)eRSorNlW5MP£R$ 

1  BROK/W  BlDG  43»srx/BfK>VDVAYj 
new  YORK  — 


make  extensive  improvements  in  the  prop¬ 
erty.  On  taking  possession  of  the  paper, 
he  appointed  as  manager,  J.  C.  Martin, 
who  has  been  the  receiver. 

London  Advertiser  Sale  Canceled 

The  deal  by  which  ownership  of  the 
London  (Ont.)  Advertiser  was  to  have 
passed  to  W.  F.  Herman,  of  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star  and  other  Canadian  dailies, 
on  October  1,  has  been  canceled;  court 
proceedings  instituted  by  H.  B.  Muir, 
manager  of  the  paper,  to  declare  the 
agreement  of  sale  to  Mr.  Herman  void 
or  else  to  secure  damages  were  the  sale 
allowed  to  proceed,  have  been  dropped; 
and  the  property  has  been  disposed  of  to 
Mr.  Muir,  with  whom  is  associated  J.  E. 
.\tkinson,  publisher  of  the  Toronto  Star. 
Mr.  Muir  will  continue  as  manager  of  the 
paper. 
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“THEM  DAYS  IS  GONE 
FOREVER”  —  the  only 
comic  SONG  STRIP  —  is 
making  2,250,000  news¬ 
paper  readers  laugh  and 
sing  daily.  Liveliest,  most 
unique  of  comics. 


N.  A.  HUSE,  General  Manager 
World  Bldg.  New  York  Qty 


OUTSTANDING 

READABLE 

POPULAR 


Novelettes 


By 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 
GEORGE  KIBBE  TURNER 
H.  BEDFORD-JONES 
SOPHIE  KERR 
And  Others 

For  Use  Serially 
or 

Complete  on  Sunday 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

Maximitian  Blser,  Jr.,  General  Manager 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


EASY 

TRICKS 


A  new  daily  feature — 1  col. 
illustrations — Just  the  thing  for 
the  long  winter  evenings. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 
213  Guilford  Ave.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


America’s  Best 
Magazine  Pages 

D<dly  and  Sunday 


Newspaper  Feature  Service 


241  WEST  58TH  STREET 

Nerw  York  City 
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HUNCHES 


.Managing  editors  and  city  editors  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  netos;  and 
feature  ideas  that  can  be  used  locally.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $1  for 
each  hunch  published  under  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  is  not  being 
worked  successfully  in  your  city  docs  not  bar  if  from  this  department.  Address 
your  contributtons  to  the  Hunch  Editor.  IVhen  they  appear,  clip  them  and 
mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unatmilable  hunches  will  not  be  returned. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  stories  ever  car-  suggestion  would  keep  the  people  waiting  for 
ried  in  a  semi-weekly  paper  was  developed  Ike  next  issue  of  the  paper  to  get  further  de* 
a  short  time  ago  by  one  Ohio  country  paper  by  tails  of  the  matter. — A.  K.  C. 

featuring  the  story  of  the  man  who  owned  the  - 

oldest  corn  husking-peg  in  the  county.  Two  Police  headquarters  receive  many  unusual 
men  took  up  the  battle  for  supremacy  and  requests  over  the  phone.  Persons  wishing  to 


others  added  their  quota  of  interesting  stories  catch  an  early  morning  train  ask  that  the  man 
of  the  olden  time.  By  the  end  of  a  month’s  at  the  desk  ring  them  up  an  hour  or  two  be- 
stories,  the  whole  county  was  talking  about  the  fore  train  time.  Some  wives  call  up  and  ask 
stories  in  th<-  paper,  and,  in  addition  to  several  that  an  officer  be  sent  to  the  house  to  put  a 
new  subscribers  secured,  the  story  was  copied  bibulous  husband  to  bed.  These  instances  are 
widely,  thus  giving  the  paper  a  standing  in  only  a  few  of  the  strange  requests.  Recently 
ether  communities.  This  hunch  could  easily  be  police  headquarters  covered  by  the  writer,  was 
used  in  other  counties  where  corn  husking  bees  asked  how  to  spell  “correct.”  When  the  re- 
are  held  each  fall  and  winter. — A.  K.  C.  porter  was  told  about  it  he  got  a  column  story 

from  the  man  at  the  desk. — J.  S. 


Investigation  of  taxicab  fares  in  a  large  city 
in  New  V’ork  State,  showed  a  wide  difference 
scale  of  prices.  For  instance. 


There  are  at  least  two  restaurants  or  tea- 
one  firm  rooms  in  every  town,  which  specialize  in  cater- 
charged  twenty-five  cents  for  the  same  distance  ing  to  their  customers’  food  idosyncrasies.  One 


that  another  firm  put  the  charge  at  $1.  In  va¬ 
rious  other  distance  runs  hardly  any  two 
scale  of  prices  were  alike.  This  may  be  the 
condition  in  your  city.  Material  for  a  story 
that  has  not  been  overworked. — F.  C.  D. 


In  a  country  town  there  is  always  a  story 
with  the  live  stock  buyer.  He  can  tell  you 
where  the  best  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  etc.,  may  be  ‘bey  can  often  judge  bow  tbe  diner  feels  by 


restaurant  has  a  customer  who  always  buys  a 
special  kind  of  cheese  which  the  restaurant 
keeps  for  him.  The  feature  of  the  story  is  that 
the  chef  in  the  kitchen — who  never  sees  the 
individual — knows  just  who  is  ordering  if  the 
diner  has  been  coming  regularly  for  a  short 
time.  Not  only  can  cooks  in  such  restaurants 
tell  who  is  out  front  without  seeing  them,  but 


found,  where  the  best  spring  lambs  are  bred 
and  raised,  and  many  other  interesting  stories 
wbicb  contain  feature  points  for  tbe  live  news¬ 
paperman.  Keep  on  tbe  good  side  of  tbe  buyer 
and  he  will  tip  you  to  the  news  of  the  largest 
shipments,  the  fine.st  cattle  bought  in  the  year 


the  dinner  he  orders. — D.  F.  B. 


M.anagements  of  leading  theatres  in  New 
York  City  have  lowered  the  barriers  against 
women  smokers,  and  the  fair  sex  can  puff  on 
anything  they  like,  even  pipes,  in  theatres 
.inci  every  time  7  lean’s  namr'is'  used"ln'the  smoking  is  allowed  generally,  or  smoking 

paper  means  not  only  heart  interest,  but  possi-  Provided.  What  is  the  situation  in  your 


bilities  of  future  business. — A.  K.  C. 


What  are  the  new  styles  for  ambulances? 
The  old  black  wagen,  reminiscent  of  something 
dark  and  dreary,  has  been  replaced  by  an  up- 
to-date  vehicle  that  makes  one  give  the  un¬ 
fortunate  inside  half  a  chance  to  recover. 
I>onger  and  wider,  the  1922  styles  in  ambu¬ 
lance,  mean  added  precaution  against  any  pos 
sible  danger  for  the  passenger. 


city?  Chance  for  an  interesting  yarn  on  sub¬ 
ject  that  promises  to  be  in  the  limelight  for 
some  little  time. — F.  C.  D. 


To  how  many  organizations  does  the  average 
successful  man  in  your  city  belong?  Which 
man  in  your  city  is  the  greatest  “joiner” — that 
is,  which  man  in  your  city  belongs  to  the 
largest  number  of  organizations?  How  much 
Small  cathe-  **  average  successful  man  in  your  city 
dral  windows  arc  being  shown  in  some  of  tiut  each  year  for  dues  to  clubs  and  lodges? 
the  latest  ambulances.  UnderUkers  or  hos-  A  story  along  this  line  would  be  interesting,  and 
pitals  will  also  show  the  new  appliances  that  different,  and  would  not  only  interest  the  men, 
make  it  possible  for  the  ambulance  to  make  bet-  but  would  also  interest  tbe  women.— F.  H.  W. 

ter  speed,  Ixtb  in  loading  and  unloading. —  - 

J.  R.  C.,  Jr.  Tbe  Salt  I.ake  City  Deseret  News  has  started 


rather  original  series  of  articles  which  will 
"The  People  entitled  “Who’s  Who  in  Utah?”  It  will 


A  good  story  can  be  written  . . .  . 

Who  Live  in  the  Dark,”  telling  s<me  of  the  ‘'B  tiriefly  what  persons  have  hrfped  the, State 
remarkable  things  that  blind  people  are  doing  Brow,  and  this  will  be  done  without  regard  to 
in  your  city.  Also,  something  should  be  brought  race,  creed,  wealth  or  social  position.— B. 
in  concerning  the  volume  of  reading  now  avail 


able,  the  simplicity  of  learning  to  read  fne 

print  for  the  blind,  and  the  enjoyment  that 

some  arc  getting  from  their  reading.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  blind  children  holding  a  track 

meet  at  their  sch<ol,  running  their  races  by 

the  guidance  of  lines  of  wire,  etc.?  Well, 
don’t  pass  up  this  suggestion,  then. — J.  T. 


Are  your  city’s  street  beauties  marred  by 
any  unseemly  structures  impudently  rising  from 
a  site  next  to  an  imposing  edifice,  even  some 
of  the  city’s  show  places:  any  architect  can 
point  out  glaring  errors  of  construction  that 


How  does  the  automobile  affect  church  at¬ 
tendance?  Is  the  attendance  of  rural  members 
of  the  congregation  better  since  the  automobile 
has  come  into  universal  use  than  what  it  was 
when  they  had  to  use  horse  and  buggy?  How 
about  city  members — do  the  automobiles  keep 
many  from  attendance  that  before  attended 
regularly?  Interview  your  local  ministers  on 
this  subject.  Many  interesting  articles  can  be 
secured  on  this  subject. — R.  A.  S. 


“What  Becomes  of  the  Boy  Scouts?”  By 

. .  __  _ _ _ _  interviewing  the  scout  master  you  will  find 

might  be  remedied  for  a  comparatively  slight  fbat  they  have  exceptional  records  for  keeping 


sum.  The  architect  will  tell  of  strange  re¬ 
quests  he  has  had  from  clients  suddenly  made 
rich  or  suffering  from  a  craving  for  an  exotic 
house  totally  out  of  harmony  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape  and  building.  Eccentric 
designs  can  be  used  for  art. — J.  K.  C.,  Jr. 


nut  of  trouble;  a  high  percentage  finish  high 
school  and  enter  the  university;  some  have 
established  records  in  athletics,  and  some  haS« 
already  made  good  in  business  and  home-mak¬ 
ing.— J.  T. 


With  the  motion  picture  theatres  under  fire 
in  many  places,  the  small  country  newspapers 
in  many  cases  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  of  doing  much  in  many  ways  for 
their  home  towns.  Get  in  touch  with  the  man 
who  rperates  the  local  movie  houses  and  get 
his  side  of  the  story.  Run  a  story  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  be  shown  each  week,  even  if  only  a 
few  lines,  and  by  keeping  the  people  informed 
and  making  the  manager  see  that  you  are  in 


Are  automobiles  in  your  city  and  suburban 
territory  responsible  for  any  decrease  in  train 
and  trolley  car  patronage?  An  old  subject,  ’tis 
true,  but  when  handled  properly,  can  be  worked 
up  into  a  gmd  story.  Interview  railway  and 
trolley  officials,  heads  of  bus  and  taxicab  com¬ 
panies  and  automobilists.  Your  commuters  could 
probably  give  some  information  on  the  subject. 
— F.  C.  D. 


Nearly  everybody  is  interested  in  pet  ani- 
terested,  better  photoplays  will  be  coming  along  mal  stories  if  they  are  well  written.  In  my 


and  you  will  have  the  knowledge,  even  if  not 
the  credit,  that  you  had  something  to  do  with 
the  uplift  of  the  movies  in  your  own  home 
town. — A.  K.  C. 


Everyone  is  more  or  less  interested  in  birds. 
With  winter  coming,  many  of  the  birds  of  the 
country  will  starve  to  death.  Have  you  a  bird 
lover  in  your  home  town?  Surely,  and  he  will 
be  tickled  to  pieces  to  give  you  a  story  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  and  others  will  follow,  with  the 
result  that  people  will  take  more  time  to  look, 
after  the  birds  and  thus  accomplish  in  the  end 
the  saving  of  many  of  the  feathered  friends. 
The  story  could  be  carried  through,  with  re¬ 
ports  on  the  number  of  canary  birds  in  the 
village  or  town,  number  of  parrots,  etc.  With 
a  bit  of  skill  jp  tbe  use  of  featurp  ptories,  this 


home  town  there  is  a  woman  who  has  a  mania 
for  sheltering  stray  cats;  a  prominent  business 
man  makes  a  hobby  of  playing  the  good  Sa¬ 
maritan  to  stray  dogs.  In  a  block  in  one  street 
are  sheltered  nearly  50  cats,  while  another  block 
in  a  nearby  thoroughfare  there  are  a  total  of 
20  dogs.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  many 
fight'.  Chance  for  a  colorful  story  with  humor. 
— F.  C.  D. 


Certified  public  accountants  often  run  into 
interesting  situations  caused  by  careless  or 
ignorant  bookkeeping  methods.  Get  a  story 
from  a  C.  P.  A.,  recounting  a  few  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  odd  cases,  and  how  apparently  iin- 
.solvable  tangles  in  a  firm’s  business  were 
cleared  up  with  a  few  modem  accounting 
methods. — ^J.  R.  C.,  Jr. 
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A  Rich  Market  for  Luxuries 


Anyone  familiar  with  New’  Eng¬ 
land  will  realize  the  immense  mar¬ 
ket  for  luxuries  in  this  territory. 
First  there  is  the  inherited  wealth 
and  accumulated  capital,  giving  the 
income  with  which  to  buy.  Then 
there  is  the  cultivation  which  leads 
to  purchase. 


It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
New  England  population  is  chiefly 
urban — 85  per  cent  live  in  cities 
w  here  there  is  more  social  life,  more 
gathering  for  sports  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  a  freer  spending  of  money 
and  more  money  to  spend. 


New’  England  has  absorbed  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  phonographs  and 
records.  It  has  long  been  a  profit¬ 
able  territory  for  pianos  and  other 
musical  instruments.  It  is  the  fore¬ 
most  book  market  in  the  country. 
The  demand  for  sporting  goods  is 
exceptional. 


These  are  the  underlying  causes 
why  New  England  is  such  a  rich 
market  for  merchandise  of  the  lux¬ 
ury  class.  Many  examples  can  be 
shown  of  articles  that  have  profit¬ 
ably  advertised  in  New^  England 
daily  newspapers.  Many  such  are 
being  advertised  now. 


If  you  are  putting  on  the  market  or  have  on  the  market  any  ar¬ 
ticle  in  this  class  which  you  believe  can  be  profitably  advertised, 
the  place  to  advertise  it  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  immediate 
success  is  New  England. 
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(Advertising  Rates  Are  Fair 


WHEN  the  advertiser  complains  that  present  rates 
are  too  high, — entirely  out  of  proportion  with  what 
they  were  before  the  War,  as  he  puts  it, — he  is 
talking  foolishly  or  merely  for  effect. 

In  1913,  the  year  before  the  War,  the  circulation 
of  the  New  York  Globe  was  142,489,  for  which  the  20,000 
line  rate  was  28  cents  per  line,  or  one  cent  for  each 
5,088  circulation. 

At  the  present  time  (A.B.C.  Statement  for  the  six 
months  ending  September  30th)  The  Globe’s  circulation 
is  166,196  for  which  the  20,000  line  rate  is  33  cents  per 
line,  or  one  cent  for  each  5,038  circulation. 

In  1913  The  Globe  sold  for  one  cent  a  copy;  in  1922 
it  is  selling  for  three  cents  per  copy. 

Considering  the  fact  that  print  paper  now  costs 
$600,000  more  per  year  than  in  1913  and  that  labor  and 
manufacturing  costs  have  increased  fully  $800,000  per 
year,  the  advertiser  is  asked  to  bear  only  a  small  part 
of  the  added  expense. 

Three  cent  circulation  eliminates  much  of  the 
duplication  present  where  newspapers  are  sold  for  one 
cent.  People  do  not  buy  three  cent  newspapers  as  casually 
as  when  they  cost  next  to  nothing. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  if  our  advertisers 
were  permitted  to  run  our  newspapers  they  could  not 
manufacture  their  space  as  cheaply  as  we  sell  it  to  them. 
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